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THI D0CHR3S OR KXHT AND THE INI'ANT KINCOS VICTORIA IN KKNSINCTON GARDENS 

THE FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF THE QUEEN 


TIIR I.ITT1R PRINCESS 

In (be year 1S19 the Royal Family of England was not ini 
• happy or iToqwrr-Mo* state. SeU-«n I- fit** -r once has there I 
Iu-cn la* comfort in the prospect* of the. House of Hanover. King ■ 
I George HI. wm in leelurion, hawed down with incttril 4 c disease ; I 
land of all hi* large, family, fifteen MBS anil .laughters, most of I 
I whom were still living at lh>t period, not one had a success-* to ■ 
e afi<r them, a legitimate heir to the Crown. It U needles* to! 
t into any .leseription of the state of thteg* which had mused! 
Jthis. The son* of the reigning House, when they loved at all. had 1 

■ not loved as they ought. Wilful young men, brought up I 
lin a house which, though virtuous, was dull, !y arbitrary■ 
I parents malting little allowance fee youthful fancy, they had cither ■ 

■ plunged into dissipation or had fired their choice npon unroyal I 
I ladies who could not be receive.: at the.r Lawful wive*. pwriUel 
1 mothers of a future Sovereign ; and fee twenty years the sole h- pc 1 

■ of the Royal House had been the Princes* Charlotte, the only cluM I 

■ of a is**! unhappy marriage, hot in herself a sw eet and promising I 
I young woman, with many claims upon the tenderness and sympathy fl 
I of the nation. So long as shedhred all national requirements were r 

■ satisfied on the |»>int of heirship. She married wisely and happily, I 
list only making an admirable choice for herself. Uit bringing ■ 
I forward unaware* oat of the obscurity of Princely life in Germany, 1 
land from amid a crowd of pretty Princes equally distinguished and I 
I undistinguished, a family which ha* held a greater place since I 
I in the affair* of Christendom than perhaps any other, the family of I 
I Saxr-Colairg-Gotlsa. Plinec Leopold, the husband thus chosen, ■ 

a the first to show the family faculty of combining <hc quietest I 
_.d moot unostentatious private life with great devotion to public* 
I affairs, and that political penetration and sagacity which make a I 
I statesman, as much as an eye foe form and eok"r make an artiu ; | 
I and everything Ixide fair for the happiest Royal life that England 3 
I perhaja* had ever known. The histericil student. l.«A.ng on after! 
I these events, might well pronounce thi* brief chapter to hold S* 
I the place of a sketch for a grrat picture—a* if the mighty! 
I Artificer of the world had tried the combination first in al 
I momentary episode Iwfrac touching the larger, more per-1 
I manenc canvas. As Victoria and Albert were a generation! 
I later, so were Charlotte and Leopold ih 1S17—a good, true,! 
I honest. and ivJJ.--iniiidcd |u»ir, setting up a pure hrn*.hold, a high ! 
I standard of life, in the midst of the careless England of those days. 1 
lin which diwapatinn wu more wild, and vice room undisguised. I 
I than lev*. The speeiacle of conscientious Royalty working hard! 
I at iu noUc occupation. with.«at am l*t loos thought or desire cither | 
I for ag>;rjr»<li~cainnt or added splendour in it* own person, * 

I something new to the world, too fine an experiment, per hum, to be! 
I work:-d out all at once. Hut in little more thin a year the essay* 
I ended, the young household was broken up, and all these beautiful* 
I hope* were at an end. Princes* Chari.Ate died, and the Royal* 
I House found itself childless. There were still many brothers, it is! 

■ true, but they were beyond their prim*-, and all unmarried except! 
I the two eldest, who hud no surviving children. The situation was! 
la startling .Hie, all the more for Iwing so unexpected ; fir the! 
| happy marriage of the Princess Charlotte teemed to have settled! 
I nutters in the most satisfactory way. Within a few months of her! 
I death, however, *evev»l u.arriagrw took place in the Royal lamily.l 
Ithem- - impst tot f which was that of the Hvke rff Kent, the! 
I fourth wm of George III., who married a sister of I'rince l^opokl. (he* 
I PrinersM -4 Lciningra. a young widow with two rhiblren. in the month! 
l.ff May. 181K. Of this marriage was bom Victoria, the happiest.! 

’ r of English Queen*, against whom* 


her severest oUh *t*U have Mood for to the death as stoutly as her | 
d«re*l friends j and who could at any time of her long reign, from! 
her accession, even when crowns ».tc falling around her, and all I 
the demons at revolution raging, have pawed unattended from end I 
to end of her country, secure of nothing last universal homage, and* 
hon.«r, and loyalty, and devotion. It r. ffouUful whether as much! 
could he said of any othef Monarch w ho has ever reigned. 

The Princess Victoria was born within the homely brick walls of! 
Kensington Palace on May 24. 1819. She alone ..f the little ■ 
group of Royal children born in that year wa* English by actual I 
bjrth. The present I>uke of Cambridge and the late ex-King of! 
Hanover were bath horn in Germany, and so wa» a hapless baby V 
who would have stood fiist among them had she lived, a little I 
daughter of the Duke of Clarence, who was next in mccrmioa to I 
llhc thr-mr. It would seem that Providence had decided that Eng- I 
.Vo "" i . crna * ,J r I" have a Queen, for the children of King I 
Will,am IV .. too. were all girls. These children, however, all died. B 
■aiMlt.W ; l> it l 7 no means sure at the time of Princess Vic- 

■ t‘iru a birth tbit rise Would be the future Queen. yc« she earoc first 

■ in her general**!. though with many possibilities against her. For 

■ it was t*>t unlikely that George IV. might marry again-m the .leath 

■•.f his unacknowledged Queen, whom he hated ; and. as a matter of 
■£?• ch’kben were bom to the Doke of Clarence afterwards 

■ U ilium IV .—after the birth of the Prinon* Victoria. There was. 

■ turnover, wfhcicnt |r..lability of her succession to fill the mind* of 
■all belonging to her with a thrill of excitement beyond that which 
■gtevts every new b>rn child when the little Princes* came into the 
■work!. In the letter of her mother's mother, the old Duchess of 
■Nxxr-CulMrp-.vriltm on hearing of the cvent-thi* sentiment is' 
T" y »I‘P»ron«- Again a Charlotte,’’ .he writes, "destined, per- 

Ibip*. to play a groat tart one day, if a brother i, „ot bom to lake 
T. L. h " J han<U . Tbc F °K li ’ h •** Qo~M." No happier .augury 
J 1 * WvuJ lhe cradle of a Sovere ign, and rvAhing m, «c Uuc. 

I The English have cause to like Queens, for England has never been" 

■ greater, more famous, o* more ft.ll of genius than when her Monarchal 
I were women. And though George III., with his domestic virtue*. 

I been a popular king, he was the only one of hi* race who had 
I «ri*H«uon. lo tbw name. The House of Hanover had not Iren 
I beloved It wanted a woman to-conciliate and chum the heart of; 

■ the nation, and to call forth that chivalry which is *• good , n 

I ^ Ch * ,U * t ' K "' »'«“<*> -'.me vunclhiisg. 

I h "' c ' f <J * ar •* rKl “'red. ‘I b nothing cl*-, by her 

I death. The country had mourned for her a* for the child cf it. hop**. 

I ,V Tc n °n' •**'!**" wa * kopt in iU pore*! shape-re-Gen. 

I The Pnncraa V ictaria » training, however, was very different from 
I bg -, , nC * U : ‘ f ' “•“PPy education of her unfortunate cousin and! 

I reWceaaor. Eacrpe those splendid prospects. there wax nothing 

■ tappy m the extenia 1 circumstance* among which her life begin. I 
lll^?s!^ W r“r nl)r * feW,n,> “ ,K * M hcr hthir ««W. cl.«ly t:i.| 

I ^ 5 , £L‘*'J?T r ~ 01,1 K ‘" s '* ^ ~~ t i™ I 

I put lud been of little value to himself or any one. Before thi. i-,.| 

I "T kiml to hi ' * 'other,'* and when I 

I r. n' °f !! W “ ,h *' “ ,l,e P« had left I 

■ nta family deprived of all means of existence.” Thus the p-»iw... I 

■ of il* mother of the future Sovereign -a young German Princess. I 
| no soon1 lelt alone in this strange and not alsrnys very geni.l country I 
I rr - • u 5 ?. c,,n ‘ ol,n K- Her brother. Prince Leo|*>ld. hast, n<d I 

■ to her m hcr dntresas. and stood by her in ail her future .li licnltirc 
I , CW ' Woau ' n have had a severer |*eee of week to undertake. 

■ '"t that wire and kind brother, the Duchess ,.f Kent, though 
I mother of the future 


I M yet hwt little time to 
• 1 ktreigner. aecusttimcd to different way* of livti.., 

I not even the easy elasticity of youth which accustom* itself to 
I anything, for she w.xs already over thirty when she married 

■ the I hike. And while occupying so great a |>witi«n she 

■ wa* comparatively poor. Had *hc withdrawn with her child. 
I to her own country, to bring the little Princess np among her' 

■ own people, cheaply and kindly—far away from the critnistu-a 

I and extravagances, the late hours and bustle of English life—who] 
I could have wondered ? But the Duchess had the temperate CoburgJ 
I Idood in hcr vein*, and shared the sound sense ansi judgment of hetJ 
I race. She never forgot that her cight-months'-old baby was th.f 
I “«* I’rince** of the Btoml. English al-ove all things, and im|*ra- 
I lively requiring an English eslitcutieui. And she U-g.n her l.mg 
I rolf dcni.il by steadily renuining in tjiglind, iIuhi- h far 

I from her friends and everything that wa* most dear to hcr. The 
I little family, bereaved, returned to the old Pabcc at Kensington. 

■ Jriwre the child had been born, and there the early days of the 

I Princes, were chiefly spent. More hap, 7 than most children in her 
I position, the little heirewt of England had the society of an elder 
I e** < 7' rau "- '•» <**»»* innocent days, have ncutra- 

■ lued the immense difference of position, ami given sonrething of j 
I * S ZT, ° a, “ ral hon,,l "y of a younger child in a well regulated 

■ household to thu most im]*jrtant member of the family, all imcon- 

■ °i hfT own Kroatncs*. Thi* sister. Princess Frodera, nftcr-l 
war..* Pnncess llohenlohe, was the tenderrst of friends .-uid 
com|unions to the Queen during her whole life. They were brought 
■p tog,ther in quiet old Kettsingvm. and in the sweeter solitude ol 
CUremont, the home where Prince Leopold hid stent h» short 
m.uncd life, which bekmgrd to him. and in which he often 
received his widowed sister and her little girl. They were there in 
the summer U I hip. and so bright must that *u aimer have been 
that it* brightness lasted long in recollection, though the little 
Princes* wa* hut five years old. •• Thowc days of Claremont," the! 
Quren herself wrote. •• were the happiest days of her childhood." I 

In tins quiet routine, retired from .11 the oUervaikm and t«i*tlcl 
of I.ondon. in that domestic peace which aflumls a certain comisn-1 
sat ton to such imperfect hourehrJds for the lows, with the huriundl 
I ^:uhc, • thc noisier parts of life, the meat careful education I 

I W “i K ‘ Vcn !^ al ch ' U - ,n ^ <xher kind of h.mre are the I 

■ children so entirely the centre of life a* in that of a tender mother I 

■ who u a wutow. It docs not require the superior imiiortance of 1 1 
J fa,urc Royalty to secure this concentration of all Interest* in me • B 

■ l*il here there was every imlucrmcM, public and private.- to make 
I » Cn,3 ‘ ’ nd m0r * 1 ' nin,n S of ,he lu ' 1 ' I’rince** the first ulriect 
101 all surrounding her. Ov^ thi* training Prince Lco|»ld watched. 

I with all the interest of a statesman, and alt the teitdcrn.-o, of a 

■ father. He lntrodoccd less disturlxincc than a father would 

■ have done, for all h£i own larger life wa* apart from the gentle 

■ household; Lu: he wa » wiser than most fathers, and t..i the 

■ largew view of the trust thus confided to his hamls ; and all that 

■ the kindest and most watchful care could do be did for his sister 

■ and hev preeiom charge. Already, too. other virions of the future 

■ were dawning before the far-seeing eyes of the man who, with the 

■ since test desire for the welfare of England, and a longing, no doubt 

■ made all the stronger by the melancholy failure of hit ,K:r*>nal 

■ t° give to the country which had received him so kindly a I 
|noblc hover., S n -h.t,!. at the same time, a natural wish to advamx! 

* owe. family, worthy by constitution artel character a» it ltad 

■ alien!-, proved it writ Another child ttaading to him in ,-xvctlv the' 

Iroltetondop,» the little Victoria had G-'cn born just after hcT 


tljf (5rapljk, January 26th, 1901 




tDictodft, G^ucen mb Empress 


* Her Court trait pttre : her li/e serene ; 

G»il fyare her 1 trace ; her laml reposed ; 


‘ A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother ^ Wife, and Queen, 

- tk.v.i r som. 
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■ he had horn hlW If town, ... the little Prinoa» did that of hu 

■ jncmng wife »o early lout. What wonder if the heart of the states- 
|*“ ” ln ^- “'ll ho® «M» wound, ['leased itaclf with the 

■ thought of another onion which should cany oat all hi. abortive 

. White the children were (till ia itou ctadlr* this idea 

■ *eem* to hare communicated itself to all .hoot them. Tlie family' 

■ were ia constant cnmnrasiicati»n, the young mother* exchanging 
I their pleasant experience* and hit* of nurxery new., at mothert will 

do as long ax the specie* laxlv All the doing, and glowing. ..f 

I “the little Max-flower." as the Pnno>a was tilled liy the hind 
German kin-fi.lk, were molded with fnwd simplicity for the satit- 
fact too of the old grandmother at h«ne. The good ('.rrman nurse, 
who passed from <me hoose to another as her service, were wanted, 
“could not sufficiently describe what a deir little lose ” the Inly 
at Kensington was and the baby id the K tensa hid the enthu- 
■ mastic pen of his mother to do him full justice. Allxert was ol 
Irxtrnordiniry beauty, this impartial historian declared. •• He had 
■ great blue eye*, dimples on each cheek, three teeth, and at eight 
| months old was already beginning to walk." Great new 
o make tlie raher nursery thrill with 'emulation as these 
Ci«npared. What a compensation li.s in thi. sweet toMile of| 
children, far women’s ears at least 1 for both the poor Indies who 
wrote had lrnuMi-s enough : the one in England had to hold her 
i/wn with ir.'-i.-t courage in face of the criticism and douMfal 
friendliness of a whole foreign society, in face of [.ivcrty and loncli- 
neta; the other was an the htink "I a separation from home and 
children altogether. A dark background full of human trouble and 
sorrow comes tohind the two angelical heads, that look out won- 
dering, with blue eyes wide open, .it the spectator. But could any¬ 
thing be more charming and touching than this baby pair ? 

Naturally three arc but few record, of this early period left. The 
Queen » own amused recollect ion when she first tikes travelling with 
her another little Princess Victoria, hi-r eldest child, and see* her¬ 
self once more liuwir.g to the .|iectaton in bnby state from the 
window of the Carriage, i. almost all the little twinkle of remini- 
wcnct which we have. -It put me so in mind of myself when I 
was the little Princes*,” she said, with the frank simplicity which 
made Her Majestyfriendly confidences to her people sc 
|mpular. StiU, however, 1 1 .High an ever-growing interest occotn- 
|anicd the little princes* wherever she went, her |« wit ion wax not 
tuwuri-d. There xtill existed in the background behind the little 
figure, yet threatening to eclipse her, the shadow of another family 
in which thing, did not go so well with the children. When the 
Duchras of Clarence, afterwards Queen Adelaide, lost her second 
daughter, she wrote to her sister-in-law in words of the most touching 
resignation. “My children are dead," said the poor lady, “but 
yours lives, and she is mine, too!” So many griefs, so many 
dyings went to make the throned estate and great fortune of the 
little Victoria. Her infantine face, all innocent and fearless, the 
same face which had come down from generation to generation 
through all the line of Brunswick, was the first young countenance! 
for many years upon which there was no shade. 

A few years later, when she was nine years old. Sir Walter Scott 
records in his diary that he had dined with the Duchess of Krat, 
and had been presented by Prince Leopold “to the little Princess! 
Victoria—the Heir-Apparent to the House as thing* now stand. 
This little Indy,’’ be adds, “ is educated with much care, and watched 
so closely that no busy maid has a moment to whisper, ' You are (be 
Heir of England.’ I suspect, if we could dissect the little heart, we 
should find that some pigeon or other bird of the air had carried 
the matter. She in fair, like the Royal Family.” Sir Walter’s idea, 
however, had os little foundation in fact as such surmises often hax-c. 
The little Princess nrithcr at that time nor for years after knew 
anything of her pre-eminence. She was brought up with the 
strictest economy and regularity, as children of much lower | utilkm 
rarely are, and was taught at an early age to restrain her expendi¬ 
ture within the limits of her income, even when that income was but 
a child's pocket-money. Miss Mariincau, an authority not likely to 
etr in the way of enthusiasm, gives us, in the sketch of the Duchess 

I of Kent, an anecdote current at the time, which illustrates the care¬ 
fulness of the training better than it docs the a I street statement 
which precede* it, that the Princess “was reared In as roach 
honesty and care a tout money matters a* any citizen's child. 
Very few dtiten’s children, we believe, ever were or could he 
so rigidly guarded from an extra shilling of expenditure. “It 
became known at Tunbridge Wells that the Princess had been 
unable to buy a tox at the Bazaar because she had xpent her 
money. At this Bazaar she had bought presents far almost all her 
relations, and had laid out her last shilling. when idle remembered 
one cousin more, and saw a box priced half-a-crown which would 
suit him. The shop people, of course, placed the tox with the other 
purchases, hut the little lady’s governess admonished them \*f 
saying, • No; you sec the Princess has not got the money, therefore, 
of course, she cannot buy the tox.’ This being [--revived, the nexl 
©Ter was to lay by the tox till it could to purchased; and the answer 
wag, ‘ Oh, well, if you will to so good as to do that.’ On quarter 
day, before seven in the morning, the Princess appeared on her donkey 
to "claim heV purchase.” This reads like a story out ofSandford and 
Merton. But the Princess Victoria came by her father’s side of a 
lavish and largely spending race, and no doubt on this account the 
discipline under which she was trained became mot* Revere. 

A much prettier story, and one of the authenticity of which there 
am be no doubt, gives a description of the way in which her 
future rank was revealed to her. No one had been allowed, as is 
mentioned above, to breathe a word of this in the child's ear. 
But events now tognn to hnp]>en which changed her position 
to a certain extent. King George IV. died, which brought the 
Princess a step nearer to the Throne, and it was no longer likely 
that King William could have children to succeed him. Thus 
the child of Kensington Palace became beyond all doubt the 
next in succession, with only an old man of sixty-five, in indiHcreii: 
health, between her and the Throne. And she herself was only 
wclvc, and her nearest English relative wax not of a character 
!o reassure her friends. In these circumstances, » Bill was 
brought into Parliament to make the Duchess of Kent Regent 
in case her daughter should to called u[».n to ascend the Throne 
before she came ol age. When these [hiUk [wccauUon* were 
taken, it was thought necessary to inform the hltlc girl herself 
of her true |*witiofi—that she waa not merely one of ■ Wmdof 
Princes and Prince**, the younger memto-r. of the family, 
ton the first among them—the future Head of the Realm. She 
was in the midst of her daily lessons, somewhat surprised, it 
would seem, at the grave work required from her, winch was not 
esiwctcd from the other Princes^-., when thi. great intimation 
was made to her. The story is told in a letter from hci governess, 
the Baroness Leh£n, to the Queen, written in 1854, and apparently 
recalling to her the incidents of her youth 
> “ I ask your Majesty’s leave to cite some remarkable w0 ™* _ 

your Majesty when only twelve year, old, while the KcgcncyHiU| 
was in progress. 1 then said to the Duchess of Kent that now foci 
the first time your Majesty ought to know your place in the Suc-| 
cession. Her Royal Holiness agreed with me, and I nut t 
Genealogical fable into the historical book. W hen Mr. Davys (1 
Queen's Instructor, afterward. Bishop of Peterborough) wns good 
the Prince* Victoria opened the book again as usual, and se< 
the additional paper said. • I never saw that before. ‘ It was 
thought necessary you should. Princess,’ I answered. ' I sec I 
nearer the throne than I thought.’ ’So it is. Madam, I . 

After some moment, the Prince* resumed — • Now many *■ 
child would boast, tot they don’t know the difficulty. There !« 
much splendour, but there is much responriMlity.’ The Princess 
having lifted op the forefinger of her right hand while she »puke,T 
gave me that little hand, saying, • I will to goto. I understand! 
now why you urged me so much to learn even I-ntm. My cowans 
Augusta and Mary never did ; tot you told me Latin is the founda¬ 
tion of English grammar and of all the elegant expressions, ami I 
teamed it as you wished it; but I understand all totter now.’ And) 
the little Princess gave me her hand, repeating, * I will be good. 

It is seldom that a little scene like this stands out so distinctly uij 
the early story even of • life destined to greatness. The hush 
awe upon the child, the childish application of thi* great secret 
the atotruse study of Latin which *u not required from the oil 
the immediate resolution—*0 simple, yet containing all the xx 
sage could have counselled or the greatest hero vowed—* * 1 1 will 
goal,” make a perfect little picture. It is the clearest 
of the future Queen in her own person that we get through the softl 
Obscurity -f those childish years. The same hand which placed it-clf 
so solemnly in the anxious guardian's hand to give xxeiglu to the 
simple vow. inscrilied long after, in full maturity. • few wo,* 
recollect."" upoe the margin of this narrative. " I “ 

hearing it," write* the Queen. No further words arc needed t. 
enhance the effect of the touching scene. 

A ter this w.mdetful .revelation the schoolroom routine tog* 
n ,to lessons were learned, the happy monotony of the child 
„ lllcnc , was resumed. All was a» modest, as rrtired. ..<£*1 as ever 
The little Heiress of England wasnot permitted totake pari in the pa- 
Grant of her uncle's coronation, or toought f.cwa.d too >001 
irlarr of dav. After this date the course of her education wwt< 

V ...ile acquainted with various features .f her out country, 
niak-ra: a series of suits and expeditions throughcsit England, to many 
of the m«t 1,ill rest ...glow t->, calhci table ptowj 

ft ran. -•“““•Swa 

centre of attraction. A creature so young an <1 so highly placed, 
with already lb. shadow of a crown «i»« her, d*B« «U ')<*• 

nave a charm of sympathetic nature which ennobled it to the ordi- 
aart cun-ity of the crowd. Something kinder than cuncwiiy. a 
Sing more -am and genial than the vulgar l“« of • spectacle, 
ilrew purrs out upon her path wherever she moved. Amt thus her 
wise mother accustomed her unconsciously to the multitude 


26th, 1901 




THE QUEEN AT THE AGE OF ELEVEN 
From tl»e Painting by Richard Westall. K.A.. In Windier C as tle 


1 ;» 


;n wearisome, 

■if sometimes exciting, details yf a public life. There docs not 
u any appearance that irx her early days the Queen showed any I 
■of that distaste fie public observation which is the greatest reproach] 
■that has ever been made against her in later life. Difficulties 
■all kinds, however, as was natural^ towel her young path, li 
■position was infinitely more delicate and critical than had she been 
■the daughter of the reigning Sovereign, holding a natural place in 
■his family. The revelation, of the late Mr. GrcviUe, questionable] 
■as they are toilh in good taste and social fidelity, show painfully 
■enough some of the carjy troubles to which the PrinoM 
■especially her mother xverc exposed. The King took dire offcnc 

■ • -be restraint nndcr which the young I’rincess was brought up, 
o far forgot what w^f due to a lady and lit* guest, as to upliraiil 

■ the Duchess of Kent, at her own 1 a file, for keeping her young 

■ daughter as much as she could out of the unwholesome air of the 
ICourt. When xrr read of this scene, of the Queen's contusion, 

■ the l’ritK*»'s tears, and the painful family squabble revealed t< 


hruliu'i must have been in the way of such a a 
and such ■ seclusion from counters, flatterers, 
made the Princes* \ ictcna when she ct 


■ the admiration of all who surrounded her. Evidently, the coo l 
I scicntiou* mother and guardian, the charge of conducting her young I 
I nund sale and spotless through all these dizzy heights to the great I 
I elevation which awaited her, wa» motive enough to enable her to I 
I bear all things, and follow steadily the course chalked out, whatever I 
I angry King or impertinent critic could say. 

| On the other hand, while the Duchess was blamed for keeping | 
I the young 1 ‘rinccs* out of the buzz of the Court, she was equally 
I Mamed lot the little expeditions, to profitable to all parties 
I l>> which the young lady was made acquainted with her country, 

I and Isccame to some degree known, so to a* the modesty of 
I her girlhood permitted, to her future people. Almost every 

I heir or heiress who i» not the son o» daughter of the previous 
I [» OM-ssnr of the inheritance is liable to the same jealous watch and 
.-vitahic fault-finding. Her mother kept her child from all x-nl^ . 

| contact with the crow d ; it w as a “ rigorous seclusion." She took her 
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to sec a beautiful cathedral or - 
historical house, 
attempt at a Royal prepress., 
Thus it was the critics contra-u 
dieted each other. And in theC 
meantime Kensington Palace (5 
held its own with a firmness! 
*>« teas remarkable than the| 
purity and gravity of the a 
which were there pursued, 
in of travel and intern 
the world which has been, 
largely adopted in the training 
our present Princes had notl 
then struck tjic public mind a 
desirable, and tho* Princess |> 
Victoria never left England, not- f 
withstanding the crowd of kind! 
relations which she possessed ii 
Germany, and the interest whichl 
[that coamry must have had for herK 1 
as her mother's birthplace, and asp 
|the home of the cousins of whomftj 
had heard so much, and in ii 
|oue of whom she was soon to have 
close an interest. 

Since the publication of the *' 
[Prince Consort's life, the story of' 
the young Princess in her early I 
becomes doubly rich and 1 
interesting. A double existence! 
' <en set before us in this book. | 
interests of the Crown i 
[England were scarcely more I 
ronsidered in Kensington thanB 
Ihey were in Coburg, where, from}!" 

earliest youth, the boy Albert W 
'as trained to help and strengthen ■ 
girl Victoria in the great wot' 
t lay licforc ber. The Princ 




K QUEEN AT THE ACE OF TWO, AND 1IEK MOTHER 
Prom the Painting by Sir W. Beecher in Windsor Castle 


r free t 




i with different classes, tol 


>uld be. lie was more free evenB 
(than though he himself had o 
pied the great position of Hcirfi 
to England. He could movt P 
[about the world unencumbered! 
y pomp, unattended by observa-! 
j and over him as over h' 
ie supervision of h 
luncle was extended. So long ai 
(they were both children, nothing 
^further could come of it, but it is! 

. y interesting now to note how 9 
entirely from their cradles the 
■two were trained to form one. 
ij In the meantime the Prince, 
[advanced towards womanhood, it 
i atmosphere as nearly resem-1 
filing the wholesome quiet and 
cc Iasi on in which childliooo i 
rdinarily allowed to develop as! 
h»-as possible—and amid those! 
natural relationships which make! 
life sweet in all ranks and at 
Jiges. Her rank forbade i 
[{entirely unrestrained quiet which; 
» meat favourable foe the growth. 
f the human faculties, but at 
i sweet obscurity ’ 
as far as might be, « 

(the inevitable exposure to 
public gate was tempered by ten 

injonship, and by the con-J 


THE YOUNG QUEEN 


It is considered generally that such topics as love and n 
re not subjects to be discussed with young people, and coni 
tquently most of us acquire all knowledge on such matters froj 
octry and romance, winch place them in front of all human al 
Jfevrt the usual reserve with which parents treat this subject i; 

I England is impassible on that exceptional level of life occupier 
Why a Queen, with whom all. rules of courtship arc reversed, and toi 
fltjwhom it is essential to make he* own choice, and signify her own' 

! pleasure in so important a matter, a circumstance which makes thi 
i slippov path of youth exceptionally difficult for a young Princess sc 
I si.lcndidlv, vet painfully, pul aside by her great fortunes from the* 
l . r . .-■ ef ' S i.s _i_X_ _ f tvv..„' 


plcnaiaiy, yei painruiiy, pui uiuv uy ira *• 

belter of thecommon custom and gracious nse and wont o? life 

k. Vwinrl, w«a seventeen, develonimr into v 


When 


’rinccss Victoria was seventeen, developing into woman- 
„w«., and the moment evidently approached at which xl^ 
must assume the Crown, it became time to bring together] 
Sthe two who had been so carefully trained for each other. 
HWhether any suspicion had yet reached the Princess's jmiuI or 
It his family bone we are not informed, but the young Prince] 
•could not be entirely ignorant that his fate hung in the balance, 
when, in the month of May, 1S36, a handsome and nobly gifted boy 
Jo 1 seventeen. 1 * came with his father and brother—with no fear of 
■the event, bet much of the sea an'd the terrible crossing which lay 
■between them and England-to pay a virit to the aunt and cowan 
-horn he had never seen. With what excitement and suspense the 
dcr people must have watched this first encounter ! The yo 
■people were of the same age, agreeable and ittractive fas looks, 
Wbiue cicd human creatures, looking their great life franklin 
tree. a, hopeful, x. unci .jded. a.became their years. W1 • 
'Princess was will be seen from the youtMU portrait with whxh , 
lhis time even those who rememler it of old Bust have grown] 
SanfaraiW. losing the fair, yovng, candid countenance in 
r onturcr face so familiar to us. What Prince Albert was wdesen—.. 
- Baron Stocktnar in a letter written on the cv* of this evmlfu 
anxious unck. King Leopold, whose lc*)g' , jj|j|jg 
plans were now to be pul to the test 77 ] 

•• Albert is a fine young Wlw- well-grown for his age, with 
Hhkte and valuable qualities, and who, if things go well. '»»> »" * 
L years turnout . strong, handsome man, of a kindly. «mplc. 
■~t dignified demeanour. Externally, therefore, he powxx.es all 
t pleases the sex. xnd at all times, and in all countries, must 


fuTisrihrstcr 

“,KU ...hleet was largely discussed l«rt»cen the »»< • 

“ 3 '«i£S. LjL .0 ~ 

. ., ,, rce hero and sage, who should carry out « 

But even to these jenetratirig statesmen the mind*. 

IT'fcftJJJSlbi ilfiw -•*“ “ “J 

t&S, o( tefj to M—to*™ “•"“"'V 


BSsrSrat 2 :«- 

poty that lb* mirth is J»* 

ubt, was quite as »uc 
tveloted figure and fine 


c Dukwof S 


■ 




_Kensington r 

Bin the end of May, and there is 
■no record of the meeting except■ 
■in the brief letters of the Prince,! 

■ published in his Memoirs, which! 
■give few details. His aunt amlH 
■cousin were “very kind” and! 

. .. most amiable.” This is al! the! 

■ modest boy discloses, and prol>! 

■ ably there was not much more to! 

■ tell. The world had its suspicions! 

■ that something more was meant! 

■ than met the eye wh.-n the young! 

■ cousins were brought together, tetr 

o gleam of consciousness showsl 
litself in the kind, simple letters. I 
■They had known each other all! 
■their lives, though they had never! 

■ met before, and ordinary life has! 

■ plenty of examples of the pleasant! 

■ familiarity,., yet strangeness, of* 

■ such intercourse. The father nnd! 

■ sonsstayed some weeksin London, ! 

■ ,d were at Uvitr, and Court din-l 

■ ners, and concerts, long jiroloiigcd.I 

■ during which the young visitor! 

■ had many “ hard battles to fight! 
P against sleepiness,” so young was! 
■he and so untried in fashionable! 

■ dissipations. On one evening,f 
But least, there was “a brilliant! 
| ball at Kensington Palace,” * 

■ which the young Germans, unused! 
Uto such late hours, remained till! 

four o'clock in the morning. The! 

■ curiousreader would like toknowl 
Dhow often the cousins dined to -1 

■ get her, nnd if each felt the charm! 

■ and attraction of the other, amid! 

■ all the music and the mirth! 

■ There w ere stories going, of w hich! 
remember to have heard! 

me echo, of flowers bestowed, I 
I and looks exchanged, the gossip! 
1 af the ballroom, but these arc! 

■ not things likely to be specified^ 
Bin letters to the mother 

■ home. 

n the Prince left England,! 

■ however, anxious King Leopold,! 

■ who was still, as always, watching! 
:r everything, broke the silence! 

Sand wrote to his niece. The! 
■Princess replied warmly, with a 
Jfrankness which must have made! 
|lhe heart of her careful and! 

5 guardian rejoice—en-J 
■treating her uncle to take i 
' is special protection “ one n 
9 dear to me.” What a re 

t have been to the mind! 
|of the wise King all who at 
■aware of the perverseness 1 
■youthful inclinations, and tbcirl 

■ readiness to direct themselves in! 
■unauthorised directions and refuse! 

■ the best way, will rcadily.be-! 

lieve. 

This, however, was not revealed! 
to the world, nor even, it would! 
seem, to the chief person con 
■ccrned, who, vaguely linked ii 
■hope and fancy to the pretty! 

■ cousin whi 

■ attendants ha 

■ him all his life, the 


c went forth upon his travels, 

nibrancc ns an Alpine rose gathered on the Rigt, a book c 
■punts to show his route from time to time; very natural, simple 
■tokens of the delicate amity ripening into warmer emotion, such af 
pass every day between youth and maiden on the verge ol love. 

B This simple tecord, however, is soon interrupted by an even 
■which looks all the more great and overwhelming from these simphf 
surroundings. There was great din and bude_of, 


■political parties at the t 


: when William IV. was taken by hi! 


[death illness. No struggle of great principles or great measure 
Jno Reform Bill or other large public commotion in the way ; bi 
■the still more a,.-.orbing, though much less worthy, conflict o 
tries, embittered by the fact that the King had ranged himself o 
: Optosition side , an unconstitutional p roceeding wjuchj" 
tea reel > ever taken place *ince. All this made her Accession n> 
difficult to the young creature who was his successor. The prcvrtM 
—writer remembers as one of the first public Incident* that cm,. -MM 
■her childish eye the broad black borders of the newt.] 

1 which announced King William’s death. Princess Victoria v 
■then eighteen, the age at which Royal personages attain th 
[majority, so there was happily no question of a RcgenC 
JThe King died during the night, and it is said that the oil* 
(intimation was made to the Duchess of Kent snd _ 
Idaughtcr next mortiin_; liefore five o’clock, the news harm 
Jp.wc.-iT expected for some days. The account of the proc 
■hat followed, and the demeanour of the young Queen, 

Bfrom the celebrated “Journal”-of Mr. C. E. Grevil 1 e» a book ■ 
Bull of posthumous indiscretion* that its praise may be accepted 
■fully ns sincere. “The King died at twenty minutes after twt 
■yesterday morning, nnd the young Queen met the Council at 
[Kensington Pnlace al eleven. Never was anything like the firs 
(impression she produced, or the chorus of praise and admiratk 


s raised about her manner and behaviour, and certait 
justice. It was very extraordinary, and certai; 


hing far beyond what 1 
Her youth and inexpci 
■the ignorance of the world concerning! 
r, naturally excited intense curiosity toj 
how she would act on this trying* 

, nnd there was a considerable 
semldage at the Palace, notwithstanding! 
(the short notice that was given. 

[first thing to be done was to tcac 
Ihcr her lesson, which for thi* 
iMclbournc had himself to learn. I gave! 

1 the Council jxipcrs, and explained! 
Kail that was to K- done, and he ' 
land explainer! all this to her. 
died, too, if she would enter the romn.B 
ccompanicd by the great officers of State,! 
fibut she said ,*hc would come in alone.! 
■When the Ijwd* were assembled the lxirdP 
■President informed them of the King’sJ 
eitth, and suggi-stcd ax they were t 
a few of them should reps 
■to the ptrwno^of the Queen, and inform! 
(her of the event, nnd that their lordship 
twvmhltd In consequence; a 
econlingly the two Royal Duke* the f 
!ArchbLho|<s, the CWxneell. t, and Mel*! 

■Uh him. The cn r.v.ivedB 
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,co ® M ***y had returned the proctxmntioa' 

*** read, and the usual order posted. when. 

Ihc doors wctc thrown oj^n. and the 
Qocen entered, accompanied I* lx - ' two 
uiK-lr*, who advanced to meet her. She 
Irnred to the !.nrds took her aeat, antf 
then read her Speech in a clear, distinct, 

*nd audible voice, and without any 
appearance of fear or emlorrauntenb 
• watf quite plainly dressed, and in 
mourning. After the had read her Speech, 
and taken nnd signed the oath U the 
security of the Church of Scotland, the 
rrivy Councillor* were sworn, the two 
Royal Dukes first by tlienuclvrs —and aa 
these two old men, her uncles, knelt before 
lier awearinjf allegiance and kissing her 
hand, I saw her blush up to tlie eyes, as ‘ J 
she felt the contrast between their ch 
and their natural relations, and this w_» 
the only si^-n of emotion which the evinced. 

Her manner to them was very graceful artdl 
|rngn K m a . She kissed them both, ro 
I* rom her chnir, aivil moved toward* tl 
|P u ke of Sussex, who was furthest fro 
, and too infirm to rench her. SI 
Veenicd rather Iwwildrred at the multitudc^^ 

■of men w ho were sworn, and who c» 

J** 6 aftvx the other to kiss her hand, 
fh e did not >i>eak to anytiody, nc» did 
■make the slightest difference tn 
Jiuanncr. or #!k>w- any in her countenance,^^ 
o any individual of any rank, station, . 

E rty .... She went through ll 
Hde ceremony, occasionally h> iking a 
-ltwarnc far instnictioo when she hai 
y doubt what to do, which hardly 
purred, and with pcrfi-ct calmn.v* 

■ possession, but at the same lime with 7 .. 
pricty particularly interesting and ingratiating. 

~m done, she retired at she entered." 
t Wonderful that, after this remarkable scene was over, 
■the statesmen, touched and charmed, should stand together in n 
murmur of conversation talking over thi* strange young apparition 
|in the mid** of them —a creature so different from the old King 
["ho had formerly claimed their often reluctant homage? Anew 
kense of loyalty mingled with chivalry and paternal tenderness and 
|admiration rose in their minds. 

“ Peel told me . . bow named he 

Ibehaviour, at her apparent deep sense of her situation, her modestj 
|and at the same lime her firmness’; she appeared in fact to be awet 
>t daunted. And afterwards the Duke of Wellington told 
me thing, nnd added that if she had licen his own daughter ! 
Icould not have desired to sec her perform her part better. It 
bottled that she was to hold a Council at St. James’s this day, 

Bie proclaimed there at ten o’clock, and she expressed a wish to 
"Lord Albemarle, who went to her, and told her lrc was com 
ake her orders. She said • I h ave no orders t o give ; you know 
:hi« so much better than I do, thafl leave It all to you. 
be at St. James’s at ten to-morrow, and must beg you to find me 
■conveyance proper for tire occasion.’ Accordingly he went and fetch* 

kicr in State with a"great escort.I rode down the Park, |- 

fcaw her appear at the window when she was proclaimed, 
touches* of Kent was there, but not prominent ; the Queen 
Lnroanded by her Minister*, and curtsied repeatedly to the people 
" . At twelve she held a Council, at which she presided witl 

ch ease ns if she had tieen doing nothing else all her life, am 
though Lord Lansdowne and my colleague had contrived betwcci 
them to make some coofuri..n with the Council paper* she was r 
put out by It. She looked very well, and although so small 

tature, ami without much pretension to beauty, the gracefulness 

jer manner and the good expression of her countenance give her c 
Ihc whole a very agreeable appearance, and with her youth inspin 
in excessive interest in all who approadt her, and which I can' 
Help feeling myself. 

•« Conyngh.am, when he came to her with the intelligence of 
King’s death, bought a request from the Queen Dowager that si 

the has written*!*™\rtt« <^^^ < fc°lhe\mSr*Mrrm»,Leggi• 
her to consult mulling hut her own health and convenience, and 
remain at Wind** just as long as she pleases. In short, i 
appear, to act with every kind of ghod taste and good feeling, 
well as good sense ; and, ns far as it has gone, nothing can be 
favourable than the impression she has made." 

Higher testimony thin this could scarcely be. We find an 

dcseriiUioo from outride of the latter ceremony—the Presentation 

St James’*—from a very different kind of witness. It is given 
the late Miss Msrtineau in her well known “Autobiography, anr 
gives a different aspect of the scene. The reader will be amused t. 
note the difference between the respectful enthusiasm of the 
narrator, who saw and heard at first hand, and was in commtinir 
tion with all those who hid the best opportunity of judging, and tl 
patronising approval of the lady, who had no mo 
HMdrr's know ledge of the external aspect of affair* :• 

•• Id the course of the morning." she says. •• a friend eamc 
■invite my old Udic* to go with Mm to a place near, where they cou 
|*t their ease see tbo Queen presented to the people. The. wc: 
■into the Park, and stood in_frout of the window cf St. J 
^Piilsrr, where among other place* the Sovereigns are pvcc. nmed 
land rwesented. Scarcely hatf-a-dorm people were there, for very 
» were aware of the custom- There stood the young creature m 
lrf simplest mounttaf. with her Meek’band* of brown hair a* plain 
* her drew. The tears ran fast down her checks as I-ord Melbourne 
d l>y tier ride, and she was presented to the half-down lookcrs- 

__i* their Sovereign." . . . , , 

Even this lew dignified description, however, though not intended 

I to convey any very favourable impression, is full of interest, and 
shows, though by another ride, the universal touch of emotion m the 
mind of the country, small and great, toward* this slight pr ol 
rich teen, looking out royally, il somewhat wistfully, upon the 
Jf*Mtff which she waTmUtr-v in all the freshness and glory of 
that Midsummer. The “old ladies" were not »« nauch .n.pressed 
l.v her dirnity and calm n* the statesmen were, nnd probably con¬ 
jectured rite tear*, and felt themscive* able to divine the 
‘ e • hr hpart within *0 young a bosom. The same witness describe* 
huv.n.ng Mnirttv os being “really pretty In the upper part of the 
ttS 58 an ingenuous and sincere air which seemed full of 
—the nuuc pensive, yet candid, open-eyed, an d straight- 
■ forward look, which makes the jwartrait rnk^n 
it this period remarkable. There is a picture 
i the Corridor at Windsor Castle, not of 
,ny great extellen.c in point of art, but 
..Trcting and interesting from the higher 
i charm which gives these public 
ito of succession a quite new andpopu- 
r"attraction. It is railed “the Queen's 
birxt Council,” and shows u* the Girl¬ 
ie iu-.-cn, so young and slight nnd childlike in 
Vl’i-caranee, seated with a grave simplicity 
1 ig the vetemns of the Council. It 
d lie difficult to imagine anything more 

e Coronation took place on the =Sth 
Ijune, 183S. Th Mine authority whom we 

ft. o r just quoted Miss Mamneau - gives a 
■rather gra|>hic account of the scene. •• I lie 
;ht of the rapid Idling of the Alibey was 
ough to go for." She saj-s r— 

“The stone architecture contrasted finely 
with the gay colour* of the multitude. From 
—rpy high seat I commanded the whole li.ith 
Itransept, the area wuh the throoc. an<l many 
l|>irtiun* of galleries. and the hajponirt 
J which were caJU-d the vaulting*. Except a 
I mere wrinkling of odditic*. every l«*ly was 
lin full dress. The scarlet of the military 
lofficm mixed in well. and the group. of 
ic clergy were dignified : twit «o •» 
vustoroed eye the prevalence of Court 
.«•***» had a carious effect. I was perpetually 
taking whole group- of gentlemen for Quakers, 
till I recollected myself. The Earl Marshal s 
iisristntts, called Gold Sticks, looked well 
1 above, lightly flitting about in white 
dies, silk *tocking». iduc-laecd frocks, 
white saihe*. The throne, covered, as 
its fooUtOoi, wilh cloth of gold, stood 
« an de*.\tion of four step* in the centre 
the area.. The first peeress took her seat 
n »he north transcjit opi*wite at a quarter to 
even, and three of the bishops enme next. 

Jl-rom that lime the peers and their ladies 
(arrived faster and faster. Each peeress was 
conducted by two Gold Sticks, one of whom 
|handed her to her seat, and 4he other bore 
i,.| arranged her train on her lap, and u* 
it her coronet, footstool, and book were 

iuf.irt.aMy place!.Ali^ut nine 

' Sc sun started into the 
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I She herself, however, judges herself more severely, and has 
I recorded her painful recoiled ion of this moment of early freedom, 
I when, perhaps, her head was slightly turned by the splendour and 
I absolute freedom of her great position. "A worse school /or n 

■ young girl, or one more detrimental to all natural feelings and afl'ec- 
Itions, cannot well be imagined,” Her Majesty says, with profound 

■ gravity and feeling. Such being the case, asshe tells, who can judge 
I best, it is satisfactory that so little harm came of it. To the pure 
lall things are pure, even to the delightful follies of youth. Miss 
JMurtineau, the most unfavourable of critics, who has something 
I disagreeable to say of most people she mentions, and to whom the 
I monarchy altogether was *• unreal,” says of the young Queen 
I that she laughed and talked on all occasions when this censor j 
I beheld her—a pleasant fault. Another shortcoming of Her j 

■ Majesty during this interval of gaiety was that all ideas of marriage 
[were put out of her mind by the whirl of busy life and 
I independent action. Her girlhood had been so sober, her whole 

■ life so retired and quiet, that the d.-mle and movement of the 
jgVat world delighted her. In the revulsion of feeling she 

I preferred London to the country, a preference curiously unlike I 
I the sentiments of her later life, though not remarkable, it must be I 

■ allowed, lictween the ages of eighteen and twenty, a period at | 

I which few young jtersons of any rank prefer quiet to amusement. I 
I However, this gay interval was not to last long. And in this I 
Isamu year, 1839, there occurred the charming little romance I 
I—licttcr known probably than any other romance of real life in I 
Ithis century, and delightful in its quaint variety of circumstance, I 
Iso unlike yet so like the jicrenninl love-tale, which was to open I 
Ito Queen Victoria the happy doors of Home, and begin for hor that I 
[domestic life in which her noblest influence, as well as her best I 
; happiness, lay. -_■_ 


1 he ruby ring was marie for her I 
m which the rubric prescribes that 
(bishop was to put it on, she ext, 
must be on the latter. She said 
I not get it on. He said it wn 


■d, she yielded, but had first 


were going on. however, and everything 
nng into gold at the touch of her small 
of advisers and friends around the younsr 
tteri es or foolish exultation. Her moth..., I 
« eluselv, now withdrew. ,, t<- |] 

east the constant Companionship in which] 
But Baron Stocknmr remained at the] 
of his Royal master ami] 
s guardian himself never] 
step his young niece took,] 
>m this wise uncle to tho] 

- ..- .1, who had heard of her] 

with a beating heart, all the friendly princely circle lire thed] 
an to duty and conscientious endeavour in the young] 


[who had watched over her so 

necessity required, from at lei 

I they had previously lived. 1. 

Queen’s elbow, the private representative 1 
friend King Leopold; mul that anxious 
abated his vigilnncq, watching over every 
and always ready to counsel her. And frr 
young cousin selling out upon his travels 

elevation vi - *- - 1 —- >• -. 

exhortation to duty and conscientious c 
Queen's ear. •• Now you are Queen r 
Europe, in your hand lies the happiness 
Brine-- Al1 --* || • : - 

Italy. 


Albert in his letter of congratulation. He was going 10I 
. n the Ireedomof a life less burdened, less fell of splendid care ■ 
| than hers, yet not without a thought that his very wanderings were some* 
lime to he of service to hc-r. •• May heaven assist you,” he adds, ha 
“and strengthen you with its strength in that high and difficult task.”* 
Under no light aspect was the young Queen permitted to con-fij 
template her new position, and no doubt this profound sense of the 3 
gravity of a great office produced “ the astonishing self-possession 
at which her anxious kinsfolk themselves wondered, and which the *1 
English statesmen regarded with such an unanimous impulse of®] 
| honest admiration. 

] Of the short interval which followed of the young Queen’s reignV.1 
| alone there is little record. She herself speaks of it with expres H 
| sions of regret not unusual in an exceptionally pure and virtuous! 
| life, where a little youthful levity, looking back over the fair land-9 
| scape of well-spent years, seems almost like a crime. * The brighter H 
I that landscape is, tjie more profound looks the innocent shadow of I 
| the morning cloud. • '• The sudden change from the secluded life 1 
j at Kensington to the independence of her position as Queen- ■ 
9 regnant at the age of eighteen,” might have been an excuse for S 
j many mistakes. But it is hard to see what there is to pardon. She H 
I was guilty of one little constitutional sin, which, we may make H 
I bold to say now, amused the nation fully more than it alarmed it. H 
I Lord Melbourne had resigned, who was the Queen’s first Minister I 
I and devoted personal friend, besides being the head of the party to j] 
R which all her training had inclined her, and Sir Robert Peel was! 
I prepared to take his place ; but the efforts of the Conservative B 
I Premier were frustrated by the refusal of the Queen to change her I 
I Mistress of the Robes and Bedchamber Ladies—an unforeseen pro-1 
B ceeding which had the result of deferring the change for a short I 
I time. More violent personal demonstrations, however, had taken I 
I place under the previous Kings, none of whom had professed that I 
I absolute impartiality in respect to the two great parties in the I 
I political world which the Queen’s example and steady practice I 
I throughout tier long subsequent reign has made familiar to us. I 
I But naturally the error of judgment, if it went so far, made by a I 
! girl of twenty was pounced upon by critics to whom the pranks I 
lof an elderly King appeared justifiable. And no doubt had a I 

■ wilful habit been established of this kind, and an English] 
I Sovereign taken up the irritating position of confounding all I 

■ the plans of politicians, and baffling the wish of the country j 

■ by such means, the situation might have become serious, j 

■ As it was, a certain grateful sense of naturalness comes in, when I 
I we find the Queen’s one public fault in her long career to have . 

■ been of this character. It was in May, 1839, nearly two years 

■ after her accession, that the incident occurred. “ It is well under-1 

■ stood now,” says Mr. Theodore Martin, in his “Life of the | 

■ Prince Consort,” " that there was misunderstanding on both sides; I 
I but the immediate effect was to exasperate the Tory party by the ! 

■ feeling that a tottering Ministry owed its continuance in office to 
I the personal predilections of the Sovereign.” Nowadays, how- 

■ ever, nobody can suppose that there was any danger to the 
I Constitution in the act, and the episode remains an amusing and 
I characteristic one, lighting up the dulncss of politics with a pic- 
I turesque incident. Never again did Ilcr Majesty depart from 




that life was to be spent. And after the Queen’s Accession,* 
when she was herself full of the excitement and business of such* 
a great beginning, she had expressed herself ns desirous of delay.* 
“The change had put all ideas of marriage out of her mind”—a* 
fact which Her Majesty describes herself as “bitterly repentant”* 
0 t—but which" must have appeared a wise decision enough to tho I 
outside spectator, unacquainted, as all lookers-on must have been, 
with the remarkable and quite exceptional qualities possessed by 
Prince Albert. 

Indeed, in this case it is the young Princess, with only her 
instinct of what was best to guide her, rather than the anxious 
I uncle, full of sagacity and experience as he was, of whom an imper- 
j feet critic would have approved. King Leopold wrote to his niece 
[in the beginning of 1838, pressing that some “decisive arrange- 
[ ment ” might be come to. To this Her Majesty demurred, for 
| reasons which her unde considered conclusive, and which those who 
| know the world best will agree were dictated by sound practical 
| judgment. She was herself, she urged, too young, so also was the 
| Prince ; and being still under age a marriage with him would lie 
| considered by her subjects as premature. Moreover, his mastery 
| of the English language was still very imperfect, and if hewosl 
] to take up a proper position in England it was important that! 
| this defect should be remedied; and that he should also have I 
la wider experience, more practical habits of observation, and I 
■ more self-reliance than it was possible he could up to that I 
I time have acquired. 

I Nothing could be more sensible than these conclusions. The! 
I Queenexplains that they arose from no change of opinion on her] 


dipper*, anil her hair falling down 
*« >lic mini get up. She waa grteiei 
each of her eacle, the King 
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entering upon the graver chapter of married life was 
I mind, wh at could be more natural ? The “fair vestal throned ■ 
in the West,” the “Imperial vot’ress *’ ^at whom Cupid’s shaft | 

- 1_l_I __I_1 „1! i 


CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, TUNE 28, 1838 


rditati 

t like Elizabeth, whose I 


.s thus prematurely launched, evaded the all-penetrating a 
and passed on like her predecessor “ in maiden 
I fancy free ” for the moment.” But 1 
solitary state was a 
matter at once of 
policy and pride. No 
such deeply rooted 
plan was in Queen 
Victoria’s mind. She 
was coy, as every 
[young maiden hns a 
right to be, and dis- 
I posed to hold at 
$ length the as- 


lured 


appir 


[which might have 
e an hoar too 
1 hail the wiser 
people had their 
way. Nor is it won- 
derful if this was 
tantalising to those 
elder spectators 
whose hearts were 
upon the con- 
[nection of which they 
10 long see: the 
me appropriate- 
Who could 
I tell what fancy might 

eep through either of these youthful heads, destroying all the careful 
jus in a moment?—for there is no ceruinly so certain, every^tsin 
Ik nows, .as 1 hat the most careful an invemmt* rlxvjl mart! igccor.stamly 
I fall through, and that I in both skies the heart is much more ready lc( 
fchoose fntft it ought flot than where it •• • h . This 
kept the advisers in a ferment, - whi!< 

I Queen held hack in shy maidenhood, and the young Prince 
natural impatience would fain have known his fate. lie wei 
Italy, however, as jhr 1 -cst occupation for his time «4 ru-j t 
after rc turnigg from that tour w is |iermit!c4 to p* to I 'gland 
' ‘ ' r on a visit from wlvch he at least’ll i- a p’r.-it ex]x 
ctilar results. “The Queen declar'd to my unci 
I Belgium that she wished the ttiT.iir IQ lx- considered ns broken 
[and that for fouf years she would think of no mnrrhge, the I’ 
j 1,isi-If wrote to one of his anxious fri.nds, with perhaps a 
tspicion of wounded feeling in. the words; “I mean, there 
I with quiet but firm resolution, to declare on my jort that I 
withdraw entirely." How it was Ih.at, m-eling w.th such sc 
intentions of bidding each other a dignified farewell, the youi 
I couple should have rushed into each other's arms instead, the ladyj 
forgetting her w isdom and the youth his dignity, let other young 
,nd maidenssay. It isa mystery, vet as common «love ts. andyontl 
It was in October of the year 1839 that the two young Coliur; 
princes I/,;; came to England. They brought with them 

fro m King Uoi-ld. which ran as follows _ 

r Dearest Vktoha, 

“Your cousins will themselves be the licarer* of thi 
I recommend them to you. They are good and horn 
;s, deserving your kindness; not pedantic, but r.-all; 
it worthy. 1 hive told them that youi great wis 


■they should be quite at their ease with you. 

H The young men jrrived. Their cousin, no longer the little girl 
Jof Kensington in the homely old-fashioned house, but a great 
Queen, received them at the top of the royal staircase amid all the 
magnificence of Windsor Castle, as if these two wandering knights 
lr (1 been emperors. But, after this grand reception. the commonest 
of incidents brings Kick the princely travellers and the royal circle 
into the sympathy of homelier life. Their portmanteaus, it is to be 
supposed, had gone astray, as happens to so many of us—of at 
least did not arrive in time—and the dinner hour was near. “Their 
clothes not having arrived,” the Queen writes in her “Journal, 

“ they could not appear at dinner, but came in after it in spite 01 
I their morning clothes." There was a circle of visitors assembled— 
"and no doubt some little tremor in the air—wondering* and 
whisperings, and close watching of all the looks and words inter- 

I changed between the cousins. Prince Allierl was now fall-grown, 
in all the freshness of twenty, the age at which a handsome youth 
is handsomest, liefocr ary of the bloom has been rubbed off. 

was in bis countenance a gentleness of exprt !bn and a 
I jvruliar sweetness in his smile, wi h > h«,k deep thought nni 
(high intelligence in his dear blue eyes and expansive forehead, that 
Jaddcd a charm to the effect he produced in those who saw him, far 
■beyond that derived from mere regularity or beauty of features.” 
"lie was as good as he was handsome, full of high purpose and the 
most delicate conscientiousness. No lover more likely to please 
lever appeared in Indy’s bower. 

“ And the life in ifee beautiful old Castle in those mellow autumn 
■days was gay And bright ns heart could desire. The head of the 
s young and light hearted, the visitors all proud and happy 
ate to her amusement, and to kAp the palace gay. “The 
■way of life in Windsor during the stay of the Princes was much as 
: -The Queen breakfasting in her own room, they afterwards 

I paid her a visit there; and at two o’clock had luncheon with her 
and the 1 hichess of Kent. In the afternoon they all rode, the Queen 
and Duchess and the two Princes, with Lord Melbourne and most 
of the ladies and gentlemen in attendance, forming a large caval¬ 
cade. There was a great dinner every evening, with a dance after 
it three times a week.” This pleasant routine went on for a week. 
The brothers had arrived on the 8th, Prince Albert and Queen 
Victoria being then both of a mind (to believe their own statements) 
that rhe tacit understanding between them was over, and they would 
not marry, not they, for years to come. But before the 15th some¬ 
thing h id changed the noti ms of l"c young pair. What it was who 
could tell ? They woe just as young as ever, and they had so pru¬ 
dently concluded that they were too young—but they felt them 
solves too young no longer. Whatever clouds there had been on tin 
horizon had all blown away before the soft breezes on Windsor Hill, 
and the air of the woods through which they fold ridden together, the 
morning talks, the evening gaieties. Vet the wooing was not nl 
easy and plain Iwh-re them as before otheT pair*. These were r 
the days in which any noble knight, even if not a prince, could! 
address a Queen. What had to be said must be raid by her, not !>>■ 
him—a strange necessity. But, no doubt it seems a more difficult! 
n talking of it than it was in the doing of it. When the! 
■young Prince was summoned alone to the young Sovereign’^ 
•sence no doubt the first glance, the first word, was enough to tell 
a that his cause was won. " After a few minutes’ conversation! 
■ the Upcen told him why she had sent for him.” A happy mist fall! 
* :r all that was said and done. When the young pair emerge from! 
ind arc :e-n again of ordinary mortals, there is a maze of glad-a 
« about them which, all unawares, each expresses in almost t‘ 
nc words. “These last days have passed like a dream to n 
land I am so much bewildered by it al l tha t I know hardly how ta| 
:c : b it 1 d > teefwfr WlT-" writes 7 h Queen to her unde- hej 


ju, fur at this moment*! am loo bewildered,” says tht 
side, striking, ns li came him, a bolder note, ant 
I throwing his rapture and happiness into the wotda of the poet — 
r * An-r -i-St den Himmcl often 
Its adiwimmi das Her* in Selijtlceit 
Upon the eyes Heaven opens bright 5 
Ttic beau is flooded with delight. 

There is no more beautiful passage in Poetry than that from which I 

t hese lines arc taken, and which would be remembered in all its H 
•eautiful warmth and completeness by the correspondent in whosr j 
rind ear the Prince poured forth his joy. 

All this charming little idyll js told to u = by the chief actor in it { 
I— the Queen herself, in the fullness of her heart : and the wonderfu I 
■humility and simplicity with which she throughout puts herself in 1 
■ the secondary place is one of the most remarkable exhibitions ol I 
|wumanly nature that ever was revealed to the world. “ How I will || 
c to make him feel as little as possible the great sacrifice he h 
c,” she says in her “Journal,” noting down the events of that I 

I wonderful day. “ I told hinfit was a great sacrifice on his part, but I 
he would not allow it." No doubt the Queen’s imagination pie - 1 
lured forth a whole brilliant world of conquest and victory which I 


■ her hero v 


s giving up 


3 be her c 


impamon. 




I complete instance of that softening and tender humility which is < 
of the first consequences in a generous and pure mind of happy love. I 
A delicious wonder took possession of both to find themselves thus! 
beloved. __ 

I The happy agitation in the Castle that day, the letters that w _ 

written, the whispers that ran through the delighted Court, inc gt^ ; 
couriers that were sent off laden with the news, may easily be M 
divined. Ernest—good brother and sympathetic spectator—was sent 
for instantly to congratulate and rejoice with them. The kitidfl 
Premier in attendance, I-ord Melbourne, approved and rejoiced too, V 
and there was nothing but happy wishes and anticipations round ■ 

“ He seems perfection,” says the young Queen in her happinrfl 

I On the very day on which all this was taking place. King Lcojo. 
from his Belgian Palace, not dreaming, for all his wisdom, hov/| 
rapid a course young heart*could take when left to themselves, W, 
writing in playful recommendation of bis nephews. “ 1 am fV.ri 
you will like them the more, the longer you see them,” he says, nl 
unaware that just then the young man of whom he said that n« 
puppy like affectation” was to lie found in him. had lccnracM 
perfection” in the royal lady’s eves. How sincerely h-ppy hcH 
as need not lie said. He has “ almost the feeling of o’d Simeon. '| 
lie writes with affecting tenderness. “Now leltcsl thou thy l 
Ivant depart in peace.’ ” 

In ordinary cases, when this climax has been rmved at, 
excitement is'over and the happy marriage may lie rnnouneed in a_ 

| sentence, all the real drama of the love talc having be en 

; but the position of the Queen was so unique and rcmmfcoMU^H 
that every step was full of interest. The young pair remained^™ 
ogethqr for above a month, keeping their secret from all 1«P 
friends, and growing to know each other in the^H 
close intercourse ol their betrothal. And it was^J 
not till the departure of the "young lover had brought H 
back common life and its cares, that the Queen iH 
nerved herself for the public declaration which no jlffl 
one could make for her. The situation is so 
peculiar that we know scarcely any precedent for it. | 

Even now, when she had been Iwo years 
throne, no Queen so young had ever reigned in 9 
England, and no English Queen had ever had such 1 
a moving tale to tell to her Privy Councillors, f 
The young lady did it with the modest dignity which I 
had from the first distinguished her. And here a 
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description ot it she hsuTHcrself given U:, . 

her usual happy simplicity and straight forward ness. 
The Privy Council, knowing how important the 
itting was, mustered strong. There were eighty 
gentlemen of them assembled in the “ bow-room 
in the ground-floor of Buckingham Palace," 
whom this young creature, with heart full, had to 
face alone, and tell what had happened to her. 
She had a bracelet upon her pretty wrist with the 
Prince's portrait, which “seemed to give me 
courage.” 

“ Precisely at two o'clock ” (the narrative is 
from the Queen’s Jbnrnal) “I went in. The r 
was full, but I hardly knew who was there. Lord 
Melbourne I saw looking kindly at me with tears 
in his eyes, but he was not near me. I then read 
my short declaration. I felt that my hands shook, 
but I did not make one mistake. I felt most 
happy and thankful when it was over. Lord 
Lansdowne then rose, and in the name of the 
Privy Council asked that * this most gracious and 
most welcome communication might be printed.’ I 
| hen left the room, the whole thing not taking 

( three minutes. The Duke of 
Cambridge came into the small library where I 
vas standing, and wished me joy.” 

This was not the only public intimation which 
,er Majesty was forced, by the necessities of In 

I .iosition, to make of her intentions. The agitationl 
which made the crowd of Privy Councillors indis-l 
) that she “hardly knew who \ 
there,” no doubt veiled in the same way the e 
barrassment of individual looks from the Queen, I 
when nearly two months later she had to meet I 
the great Eqglish Parliament, and repeat her tale. 
And no doubt the universal sym|«ithy which 
surrounded her helped her to get through this trial 
too. Crowds gathered on the way to sec her going 
to Parliament on that wintry morning a few weeks 
before her wedding day. They cheered her to the 
i as she went along with her heart beating. 

|Every scat was occupied in the House of 
irds, and every voice which was raised • there, 

t ftcr the intimation had been made, was of one 
nanimous lone. Not only were politics for- 
jniversal sympathy, but all classes 

I of politicians alike approved of the Royal choice, 
and saw in it a guarantee of exemption from all 
those imperfections which had made Royal 
domestic life so far from exemplary during the last 
generations. 

The statesmen who expressed the. sentiments of 

I England in its gravest Imperial dignity were as 
glad of the love-match as the youngest sentimen¬ 
talist could have been. “ It frequently happens,” 
said Sir Robert Peel, "that political considerations 
(interfere with such transactions, and that persons 
exalted stations are obliged to sacrifice their 
vale feelings to the sense of public duty. Her 

I Majesty, however, has the singular good fortune 
to be able to gratify her private feelings while 
she performs her public duty, and to obtain the 
best guarantee for happiness by contracting t 
alliance founded on affect ion." In short, her happy 
love, so simple, so natural and true, was,the 
greatest public service which the Queen could 
have done to her country. And amid all foolish- 
is to which the universal passion drives mankind, 
is an exceptional privilege, worthy fl maiden 

I Queen, thus to be able to rehabilitate honest love, 
and bring it into favour and fashion as not only 
the best but the wisest of sentiments, the legitimate 
crown of life and youth. 

But though all was so happy in the main 
(point it is ngt to be supposed that the course 
true love ran absolutely smooth in this 
ie any more than in others No misunder- 

I standing, indeed, seems ever to have crossed 
the happy accord of the two principal personages 
roncerned, but never pair were more plagued liy 

I settlements and lawyers and troublesome 

parents and guardians than this Royal pair were 
by the still more troublesome punctilios of Parlia- 
nt, the contentions of party, and the petty 
(jealousies of rank. 

Many of us on the lower levels of society profesi 
o smile at the difficulties of precedence, and think ( 

I it n question beneath the serious attention of reason-( 
able people i but this is just one of the points i 
which ignorance alone is to Blame for the wantl 
mpathy so commonly shown, and a little ( 
e of the imagination will at once show howl 
j galling it must have been to the Queen of Great( 


THE QUEEN, THE PRINCE CONSORT, AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL, WITH THEIR FAVOURITE DOGS 


o know that lief husband might l>c pushed from her side ii 
Suny Imperial ceremonial by some whippcrsnapjier of a petty king’s I 
, or archdukclet not worthy to tie his shoe. >• When the Queen I 
| abroad,” Her Majesty herself tells us, “the Prince's (x»silion I 
t always a subject of negotiation'and vexnlion; the (visition I 
ccordcd to him the Queen had always to acknowledge as a grace I 
(and favour 1 estowed on her by the Sovereigns whom she visited. I 
(While in 18^6 the Emperor of the French treated the Prince as a I 
(Royal person g •, his own uncle declined to conic to Paris, because | 
■he would n it give precedence to the Prince : and on the Rhine, i 
. 11845, 'be Kin? of Piussia would not give place to the Queen's! 
(husband, which common civility required, liccausc of the presence I 
11 Archill k. . lh. third sun of an uncle of the reigning Emperor I 
|of Austria, who would not give the fas, cud whom the King would I 
The only legal |xv.ition in Kuro]ic, according to Inter- I 
( national law, which the husband of the Queen enjoyed was that of ( 
a younger brother of the Duke of Saxe Coburg, and this merely | 
(because the English law did not know of him.” It cannot lie ] 
wondered at that the refusal of the Parliament to settle this painful 1 
I question, and the apparent want of generosity and liberality which I 
1 m"de the House of Commons cut down the allowance made to Prince | 
I Albert from 50,000/.—the sum which had been granted t 
|_ husband of the P rincess Charlotte—to 30,000/., was very annoying | 
fo the Queen, who felt the apparent slight to her betrothed deeply. IT 
Jit was a kiifW of experience which broke harshly into the delight I 
(and happiness of the first engagement.. in which everything v 
(wholly satisfactory and happy. A check of this kind given in t... 
(heyday of hope and pleasure is naturally felt with a certain bitter-1 
(sees, and, however good might lie the reason* for the economy thus ( 
(practised nt Prince Albert’s expense, it seem* a singular nnd( 
(most unne cessary piece of neglect to have left hi:; position undefined, jg 


to 

3 the party squabbles for which it afforded a fit occasion, (H 
was not nt nil to lie attributed to any lack of personal 
(good feeling — an important distinction which the Prince him- 
■ self, with his usual good sense, fully understood, and which the 9 B 
j! Queen allowed and believed, nt least after farther acquaintance with ,‘#1 
» "the Tories” had subdued that feeling of partisanship which she(B 
(T candidly acknowledges, and which was so natural in her circum- U 
(stances. It was the Tories, then in Opposition, who procured theseH 
S checks and discouragements to the young pair; and this was not ^( 
L likely to make the Queen—jealous as she was for the honour of him^( 
' m, then and ever after, she thought the most perfect of beings—H 
: favourably disposed towards the party whom she had bccn^( 
( b might up to dislike. 

Besides these nqiortnnt matters, which were mismanaged by theJH 
Government and upset by the Opposition, there were lesser points'™ 
(which demanded carelui supervision—arrangements nl out the H 
Prince’* household and its officers, and many other details ncccs- H 
snry to the comfort of the new establishment. The Queen herself 9 
tells us with hci usual delightful iftituralncss and simplicity that H 
“ precedents were scarchca for to sec what the Prince’s household H 
(should consist of—lint the one commonly referred to," she says,® 
vith fine scorn, was that of Prince George of Denmark, the very H 
(stupid and insignificant husband of Queen Anne." Insignificant,® 
(Queen Victoria knew her husliand could never be, and her disdain® 
Jof such an ignoble comparison is charmingly naive and natural.® 
(All this doubtful ami troublesome business made the interval® 
(between the Prince's departure and return a lime of heaviness to H 
1 the young couple. She had to War in indignant silence all those I 
(apparent slights to him. inflicted it would seem in her own name, | 
y them; while he, for his ] 
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0 go through the patting wills hi* many affectionate « 
n Germany, which was trying tohis tender heart, while the »:irmth| 
■of hiv welcome in England seemed to be rendered doubtful by tl 
flankindly economics anil debate*. However, all thi» did not retard J 
lithe marriage, which was fixed for the It>:h February, 1S40. 

■ the Prince came lack to England a few day* before the wcldm 

■ there m no coldness in the welcome he received. It i* not i 

Bauch occasions that the English |<eoplc show any tack of enthu-l 
Ki«W" From the moment he landed, eager crowds, shouting andB 
ct and followed him everywhere. He was young and! 
all that the popular eye wanted to content its broad■ 
w of what was befitting in a Frince and a bridegroom,® 
d the people were delighted that their Queen was making a love -1 
match, more dri^htnl with this mete fact thin with all the grave| 
Blmprrial reoaon for it, and the admirable qualities of the h 
Tj-n. ,ne It is une of the chief spells to which the simple po 
lim igaix-un in England always answer*. " It » this which n 
: Majesty’s marriage so pnjwlar." Lned Melbourne said : 

_not ahumldc bystander in the crowd who did not aeknow-g 

hedge so strong a claim upon their sympathy. 

The toth of February rose dull and cloudy, with frequent* 
showers, and when the bridal party set out for St. James’s, where the" 
marriage took place—through streets thronged with spectator*, whe 
od out undaunted through the rain and cold the dull morning 
* all unlike the “ Queen s weather ” which had already become 1 
■proverb The bride was, as is more or I •*- ““ ,k 


B bride, "even" "the humblest, the chief point of attraction to .-vrry-| 


r and Ivautifelfl 


In all the accounts that have been given of Her Majesty »| 
■marriage in the volumes which have been-inspired by^hcr andpi 

■ forth under her guidance, it has been the fig 

■ has lieen most prominent, and this fond v 
■makes the reedrr U-Iicve that England was watching the Prince »ndB 
|hi* demeanor on this great occspion as much as that of her 

necessary, however, to *ay that, tender 
■as b the wiiclyAovr which wiold fain give thi* mi| > s»h«i. 

I really to. The bride it the chief pmenage at every m: 

■ feast, ■■»«< pre-eminently to at this owe, though she her tell i- 
■enough, as in this case. thJ only*t»dividual who does not pcrc 

•• The Queen’s look and manner.” I-*djT l.ytlelton say*. «b 
one of the Imdies-in-Walting, "were very pleasing, her eye- 
I. swollen with tears, liut great Iwjliincw in her countennnccj 
, look flT confolence and cienfiw »t the Frince when 1 
■walked away as man ami wife *0 »ery pkiring to 
it in extremely high spirits since. Such a 

... e to l*. unguarded in conversing with anyl—iy. and. with" 

|her frank and fearless nature, the nmlraiiv* *he hat ’ ’ 
ndcr freeu one reason or another with cvcrylmdy nu 

it painful.” , 

The (Jurtfi, we are told, was received with •• tremendous shouts’! 
aa *he drove slowly along from Buckingft i.u FaUcc to Si. Jar 
Bthrough oach a crowd as had tcWom assembled before even in loyalj 

■ England. She was " extremely pate ” r» the jia aed along, end 
“ >e yarcof 11-. nil nude*, her moth er by her si d ■ crowned with no thi 

u 1 how pure Hotter* which are dedicated to the day of Uidal, and! 

y of a veil over her drooping face. ■ 
[The lace fell about her, but left her royal countenance unshielded, ■ 
t> that all might see. Even at that moment she! 
kingdom. When the procession returned after Ihj 
lemony, the eourtiy chroniclc of the newspapers does not fail tef 

Brecon! a change of expression quite according to all rules. 

■ Majesty had looked "anxious and etrited. ’ and "extremely! 
Bpwle ” as she went to be married, hot •• she entered her own hall, | 
■coming hack, with a joyowi and op. n countenance. Hushed. pcrkspt.l 
■fat the .lightest degree.” and acknowledged the ehci-r* withg 
■which she wax greeted in the mo*t smiling and condt»ecn 

■ manner. Shortly after the chard* and showers di*ap|* ated a 
■magic, and the " Queen’s weatner ” (home owl triumphaiil. InthJ 
■afternoon the bridal ccrtlgt act out for Windsor, driving all the wayj 

1 those days the railways had not b.-come the habitual andT 
■indispensable mode of travelling everywhere as they are nowaday*.! 

■ Almost all the way the road was lined and thronged by spectators! 

■ twenty-two miles of it, every *<">1 turning out from the towns a 
| village* on the way. “ Our reception.” the Quce 1 says. wai it 
I enthusiastic, hearty and gratifying in every v ay. the people quilel 

■ deafening us with their cheers horsemen, be-, going along with! 
lu-," vVhcn thev reached Winds or, the whole irregular line of tlul 

■ pSc";rr*qi:e little town, Tir-n Finn upwards to the Castle t^'es.B 

nklcd with lights; and Eton tumid out as one U»y wi:h one® 
it shout of delight abd cxcUerocnt t« greet the Ividxl pair. amlH 
—.company them from its own bound* to tbc last practical step of« 
jihc way, as far as even ichoollioyx could penetraie. Thu*, with on*-H 
knivctsal cry of gladnev. With a close nrcompoiuni. 11; *»f 'Vmp-.-J 
Itbctk crowds, with every demonstration of kindness and a (lection. 

,t which a country could give, the young pair w 
It he very door of their home. 

■ * DOMKSTIC Lint 

There is some truth as well a. an evident and transparent foolish | 

expedient of fiction which terminate* a story v ' 
aarriage. It i* icarccly credible that any imagination *i«ternB 
txild really believe lhat the troubles of life end there, end that| 
to live hart y cur after" U the easy conclusion ol the tale, after■ 
Ilhe hands * of the tevets have been j«oed and all their early | 
difficulties got Over, Buf Ihere i. at .he *ame lime a certain hum n 
ami delicate justice in the sentiment. There » ' v 

lc and complete in all the after life none that hear* t. "mg H 
or interests the hearer *• completely, tv which is » entire!.. 
■mUvidual to the twruon who excite* our inter.-*t. In after year* a 
1 ndred complication* come in. and the unity «*f the youthful talc »*I 

mM W “• M-r,i *e.i - 

* death is the end of one | eri.d.jhe I* 

wc |vis* that early c< 


■he cwl 


__ .. ng of another — 

isio'n which si joyful, noiliing remain* 

. m 10 anniner conclusion in which there is no joy— 
which 1* made arr.w* the human pathway by the sudden and! 

a this must have niovciMheJ 


TJIK Qk'f.KN IM TIIK KOYAL PkW ST. GKOKGK'S CHAItU WINDsuK IN 18*6 


H|Men herself when she ram,-. I< >llg afterward*, in her sorrow 
■lonclin^**, to give forth the first memorials of her husbind t 
■world. These recollcctiona ceptred in the tender and chai 

isodc of romance which mnkes a flowery spot in most lives ; until 
itordingly we have more details of this sunshiny and licniilifiilfl 
RtSrind than of any other. The young |«ir came to Windsor ini 
Hheir bridal happiness, as has been said : the people all along tln -1 
»oad from London coming out to gave at them, and cheer thcm,| 
pnlh that admiration nnd sympathy which, at *tich a moment, i- 
Hiversal, and attends even those who have much lew right to th l 
encral interest. That their Queen should make a love-match, that! 
■Of object of her choice should lie .*■> young and gracious and hand I 
■■ that both together, a pair of blue-eyed simple lovers, should I 
cm in'the first quiver nnd trembling of their happiness, an ■ 
xliment of the dream which comes to most human crealureal 
in their live*, a visible representation of the great subject o 
dry and romance, was very captivating to the popular mind ; Inn I 
.0 the young pair it seems to have lieen that opening of the gate -1 
»f Paradise which every marriage of true minds ought to be. The! 
**~ecn hencll has given ns with touching simpliri:y many e 


mind so loving. ; 

Iheart not of a woman even, much lew a monarch, but of a girl.l 
[astonished at her own blessedness,.jtnd grateful beyond all n 
•r the lo-e which she returned so fully and warmly, and with! 
hirh she had so much tetbestow— that it would be a hard heart,I 
indeed, which could refuse sympathy t<> th-^e outbreaks of eordiall 
land tme feeling with which she herself tells the talc. The shortj 
period of solitary Quceiiiloni, when she had lieen alone, appeared 
’ 1! as a painful passage to the happier and fuller life which 
opened to her. Her Majesty’s confessions of imperfec- 
almost amusing in their innocence, for it is always thcl 
I least burdened conscience that is the most sensitive. The! 
Prince loved the early hirr* ar.d tranquil pleasures of the country ;| 
and his young wife not only conformed to these tastes with a liappyl 
docility which main humbie brid.-,. fail in. but -a«m leanird tomakcl 
'iis standard hers, and torepent of the contrary habits, which luokedl 
>y com|KiiiMin w ickedness. They were nl lir*t " very lute in lhe| 
Miming, breakfasting at ten (which was the Queen’s fault),’’ but 
changed in that reaped, and might be seen out in the lovely 
at Windsor, or wherever they might be, brushing the 1 
from the grass, ami refreshing their young souls with the purity 
id frohnev. 1 >f the rail* dav. Ami!. lore she had liccnaycar married 
[the ysing wife made to the ysinq husliand .1 pretty confession 
which was the highest of tender cotnpliincnia. •' 1 told AlU-rt,” 
the Queen says, "that formerly I was too happy to go to London, 
r.nd wretched to leave it, rntl how, ‘since the blessed hour of t: 
marriage, and mill more since the snnuncr, 1 dislike and am 1 
happy to leave the country, and would be content and happy ltd 
o go to town.” She odds—this is written in the year 1S40, wb 
he was n young Indy ol twenty-one, with all the world at her let 
nd all its pleasures and splendours—“Tin- solid pleasures ol 
j'enecful. quiet, yet merry life in the country, with tny inestimable! 
[husband and friend, my all in all, are far more duratilc than the! 
a ran o te t»t* of London, though we don’t despise c* dislike thetiJ 
imetiroes.” A sentiment more English or more likely to delight! 
he English people, who had not been find id Hie last Royal gene -1 
Ir.ition, nor at all edified by their domestic histories could not l>c.| 
And this new Royal House, so natural and wholesome and happy, 
made all the atmosphere better round it. discouraging the evil nntl 
' ing countenance to everything that was good. It is needless ti 
tell how much Prince Albert had to do in the organisation and sus¬ 
tenance of this s| nit less nnd affectionate dwelling. The Queen was! 
too anxious to give to her husliand the entire credit of every-f 
thing good in it to leave ns in any doubt on the subject, and III 
* her endeavour to represent herself as always following, while! 
led the way. But the very existence of such an attitude ton thcl 
■t of a lady so illustrious is the highest testimony that could bcl 
en to her own ingenuous and modest character. It was not from| 
[Tier Majesty that we were likely to hear what washer own share a 
:he regulation of the well-ordered household life. All the glory,I 
‘I the credit, she bestowed with a liberal hand ujon him; and! 
«ild have made out. if she could, that never were such sacrifices^ 
ado, or such blessings shed around him, by any noble husband! 

1 [ion the simplest cottage maiden whom he laid chosen for his wife. I 
inch sentiments have a wonderful piquancy in t‘ 
freshness and unfeigned generosity ami humility a* coming from the! 
'ip* of one who had everything to give, and whose position of® 
aipremacy made of every such yielding of the superior place a 
tpccial grace. 

This generous gratitude for every matk of affection and humble - 1 
» self-estimate Is apparent in all the Queen said at thislj 
per: 1 of hn life. When her husband was about to part with th>| 
relations and friends who had nAcndet^ him at his marriage, her I 
tender sympathy was quite remarkable. At such a moment it mnyf 
be pardoned 10 a young woman, even when all the external circum-l 
stances are reversed, and the bridegroom gives more than hef 
' principal person, and well worth any! 

^family relinquishment that may lie made for her. This, in short,P 
we suspect is the general feeling with brides who arc not always 
tolerant of regret on the husband's part for any old association, and 
lire dis|Kised to take any sign of the mingled feelings common to 
every change of life - any indication of possible loss on hi* port to 
■balance the acquisition he has just made os an offence against their 
liiewly acquired right to the entire jiosscssion of his heart. To such 
Jbrtdcs the Queen’s example ought to come with especial force. 

■ I rinro Albert * only brother paid the young imrrictl pair n more 
■prolonged visit than the other mcnilwm ol the family, and when he 
■too departed in hi* turn, the Queen's sympathy with her husliand in 
■the deprivation was most thorough, and even impassioned. ** Oh, 

w I feel for my dearest, precious husliand at this moment 1 ” 
c exclaims, with all n young girl's fervour of feeling. “Father, 
uother, friends,' country—all has he left, and all for me. God I 
1 that I may be the happy person, the mest happy person, to| 
c this dearest, blessed lieing happy and contented. Whnt is 
■in tny power to make him happy I will do.” The Frince, on the 
“other hand, assures his bride, even in the pang of parting with hi* 
n people, “ that if I continued to love him as I did now, I could I 
ke up for all.” These simple mutual pledge* and. hope*, thcl 
■interchange of sentiment which is common to (leasants and to kings, | 
■show* upon what foundation the Royal House was established. 
Il'aul and \ ir inii could not han- vtid anything different had thei l 

|evcr come to that crown of youthful happiness. L 

Ai« the young pair, so happy in their love, were alto happy in] 
heir mutual taste*. Both were fond of music and art, and well 

■ instructed in both. Here is the Queen’s own sketch of a day of 
Jthcir life, with all its ocni|mtions and amusements I— 

“ They breakfasted at nine, and took a walk every morning soon 

■ afterward* ; then came the usual amount of business (far less heavy. 
Ihoweier, than now),licsidex which they drew and etched a great! 
Ideal together, which war, a source of groat amusement, hax-ing ihej 
|plate*'fey in the lions.-. Lunchcim followed at the usual hour of 

o'clock. Lord Mcllxatrpc (the Prime Minister at the time) 

■ came to the Queen in the afternoon, and between five nnd 
| Frince generally drove her out in a iiony phaeton. If the Prince| 

t drive the Queen he rode, in which case she look 











































THK PKINI-KSS ROYAL 
<Afl*ntnrrt> tlij Km|«r*»s I'rede-i 
At the IBM of licr marriage, Jsmn'y 
H al<-ti'T^Tiiinl day* to ttie Quccm The dinner wus at eight o'cInA" 

^|nti<l always with the comjwny.The hour* were never lnte.l 

■ ■'.ml it was very sekfom that the J>nc*.y had not broken tip at cleven| 
’clock.” There must lin. been rxreptfonMo this rule, however,* 
The Queen also give many dinners. often followed liy little® 
mce*. and they- went frequently to the play. »f which the Prince* 
is alway* very fond.” One of the first xtudi.*s which they took up] 
ngethrr was that of music : for which. as for so many other branches, 
f Art. prince Albert had Iwith taste and talent. The example o' 
he Queen and I Vince no doubt greatly stimulated the study o 
■lawical music In England, and fostered that more enlightened* 
ppreeiation of it which now exists. Nothing, however, can show] 
talcs of the young Royal household at this time SO 
ell as the following letter from Mendelssohn, w hich is so graphic! 
ml ^ genuine, and gives so clear a glimpse <>f the Queen herself,] 
jjn her own kind and friendly person, that we may be |)crmitted l 
at length. It i» dated Julyty.li. 1842. ' 

[Queen’s marriage. 

1 I must tell you [Mend -N-ohn i‘ writing to h» mother] all the] 
|K of my I 'M von to lteckingh*» Palace. It b m C. My*.* 
one really p e .suit and thoroughly comfortable English house.! 
re one feeb ,j sou ait/. Of course I do know .a few others. but] 
on the whole I agree with him. Joking apart. Prince Alliert] 
had asked me to go to him on Saturday at two o'clock. *0 that I. 

«s» 

wming dress. She said she was oldiged to leave for t Iaremonl* 
, r„ hour, and then suddenly Wtvmipting herself, exelomol.i 
Hut goodness, what a confusion I’ for the Vind had filtered .he* 
[whole room, and t*cn the pedal* of the organ (which, by the way.* 
made n very pretty feature in the room) with leaves ot mtisir from! 
a large portfolio which lay open. As she sjmke she kneb ■ ' 
and I wean picking up the mus.e. Prince AlWrt helped. 1 d I. 1 

.ot idle. Then Prince Albert p.reeded 10 explain ihc *t»j»] 

_,, and she said she would meanwhile make things straight. 

begged that the Prince wowld hr* pl y over something «» that a- 
said I might I oast .about it in Germany : and he played a < I. r >1 ■ 
'by heart with the peril Is. **» chanri:.. v and clearly and ...rrectly* 
that it woubl fc-ve done credit toinv profcsrional; nd tb. '.Wen* 
Uuiue ftriskcJ tr Wirt, erme and sat U him and listen.-■•!. and* 
Then it was 111. turn, and I Irgan m, . honu* 

■ .t»r 


« How lot. 


■from St. Pau~. ... 

■the end of the first verse they both j.. 1 

■the time Prince Allrcri managed the stops fo J 

4 tbc fertc the great organ, at the I> major |>atl the who.,.] 
■then he mr.de a lovely iimintund* w ilh the stops, and so >•»«>■ 
The end of the piece, and all by heart -that 1 was really quite] 
■cnebmitd. 

••Then the young Prince of Gotha came in, ami tlu-r 
islling ; and the Qoce® asked if I had writ!, n any nc 
id she was very food of singing my published • 

oold sing one to 


r songs, and] 


• V.R.,| 


IM..M mm* —~ — -___ Albert; and after a little] 

Bbegging she said she would try the Fruhlings licd in B flat, 

. Mill here.’ she added : 'for alt my music i* pocked up for Clue] 
)oa t * Prince Albert went to look for it, Imt came back. vum{ it] 

as already , eked.At last the Queen went herself.] 

nd while she was gone. Prince Albert said to me. 'She Ug«] 
no w ill accept this present » a remembrance:' and gave me] 
little case with a beautiful ring, on which is engraved " j 
I1843.' 

J •• The Queen came lack, and said. • 1-vly- 

Itaken all my thing* with her. It really i» most n f H 

Iberctd that I might not be made t» suffer for the accident, and] 
Ihoted tbc would sing another song. After some consultation *ith| 
■- , husband, he said, ‘She will ring you something Gluck's.' 

1 Mean'ime the Princess of Gotha had c.une in. and wc five ptnceedcli 
I through various corridor* and rooms to the Qeern's sitting r.>. 1 

I The Duchess of Kent came in, to... and while they were all talk! 1 

II rummaged about among the oniric and toon discovered my hr< s. 
■of songs. So, of coanu, I begged h r rather to sing one of the* 

“'.I .s. kindly consented; and which! 
■did she choose? 'Schemer und Schemer schimmkt sich!' sang 1 
luuitc channit 


tiik fkincr of Walks 

At the time of hi* marriage, March 10, 1B63 

< Inly in the' line. • Dcr Pmra laitten und Muh,' where it goes 

oD, and theft comes up again chromatically, she sang D sharp 
adi tint.', ancl ns I gave her thsatole l»thtimes, the last time she 
ing l>. and then it ought to have lwen 1 > Sharp. But. with the 
tception of this li^ic mistake, it was really charming; and the last 
long (. I have never heard better or purer, or more natural from! 
n amateur. Then I was obliged to confess that Fanny had! 
rntten the song (which I found very hard-hut pride must have a I 
fall), and to leg her to sing one of my own also. If I would give* 
plenty of help, she would gladly try. she said ; and then she sang incT 
jPilgvrspiurh, • Lassdirh nur,* really quite faultlessly. and withcharm 
pngfeeling and expression. I thought to myself one must not pay t< 
imnny compliment* on such an occasion, so I merely thanked her 

many times ; upon which she said, ‘ Oh ! If only I had not, 
*o frightened ; generally l have such long I feat h.' Then I 
praised her humility, and with the host conscience in the world, 
just that part with the l<nj (', M the end she had done so well, 
"V t he three fol lowing and omnec ing note* m tbc same Ucilh. 
oet.'Mom hean.it done, and therefore it amused me doubly that 
herself should have begun about it. 

Aftei this I Vi nee Albert sang the Avmdte-licd, • Eat it 
hnif.tr and then he mid I must play him something Ik- 
cut. ami gave me as themes the Chorale which he had play! 
the organ, and the song he had just sung. If everything had 
a* usual, I ought to have improvised mail dreadfully Isidlv •" 
almost always like that with me when 1 want to do well, and I 
hen I should have gone away vexed with the whole morning. But 
ust as if I was to keep nollting lit the pleasantest, most charming 
collection of it, I never improvised better ; I was in the best off 
<od for it. and played a long time, and enjoyed it myself; so that! 
-ides the two themes. I brought in the songs the Queen had sungl 
itur.illy enough: .and it .all went off so easily, that I would glad!. 

.ot have stopped ; anil they followed me with such intelligence am 
tlcntion. that I fell more at my case than ever I did in improvising! 
audience. The Queen said several limes slit hoped I would 
tome to England .again and pay them a visit. And then I 
: and down ticlow I saw the licautiful carriages waiting 
heir scarlet outrider*; and in a quarter yif an hour the flag wagl 
.werco, and the Court Circular announced • Her Majesty left 
itstle at twenty minutes past three. !" 

TWs is a charming vignette of the life, so simple. *0 nit 11 
full of g.xxi tastes and occupations of vhe Royal pair, 
he young Queen, who "put things straight" wjrh her own 
fluttered and frightened as she sang to the' great 
qioser, yet too mnkable and kind to refuse ; and who knew 1 
well what she was doing even in her shyness- which has uic! 
.harm, in her position —makes n most attractive picture. 

Tn c eld er reader will remember an incident which drew pub 
itlenhon, many years ago. to another Art-pursuit m wTHchTW.. 

. tetoria and her husband found a mutual interest -the story of the 
•tching* which have lx-cn already Vefcrrcl to, which were one of 

?" a '«-y »S.«rf*hia 

or the publt^ maaaged to get clandestine hold <£ and en- 
rcpreduc,. r ,»,„,|„ g „ lhc i„„„, XhtllrLW, 
-«ibhc in everything that came from the Queen. This un- 
pulous attempt revealed to the world at least r.wither i 
,aeas.ant chapter ,h c Royal lifr-for the etehit^s of 
Queen and I r.ncc werc it. great part draw ings from their ow n bat 
.he IVmces and Princesses «rf t„ day. then small childr. n in tfo 

IIS 3 " ' C dC K lth ' ° f ‘ hdr |,nrcnl *' The for "> little 

wrtraits, si, mooth», .. a , , mc ycar ,- of rhc.littl* IVinecss Royal 
* r,nfc ^ U l1 ” : h *PI* memorandums ..f inf.nor which, to all 
aiwn.s, are bcywid pr.ee, were the thing, which 'charmed the 
4 the Royal amateurs and certainly th.rc'wa* no mother 

» ..**» »*•« » -mlSmlL 

: r** wmcs min r of lh «" very sweet 

■and grttceful, 111 which "the Queen cor——'- • . i.- > - ™ 

pinal arrangement of the music. 'There 

plwwurc." And In ,h,nt dny 

fohich t he ),wngci gencratiuu ic-ircdt 


ntly helped him i 

occupation whichl 

;<>)ful days, of] 


" When Jenny land first sang in private befor* thr Qukii she was juxumrwninl by the Ouecu'n pianist, who, I song. 1 
!> -ins connected wiih a rival itiestic, played some nicks which annoyed J.nny ocwfintly, Tb„ ihe euiok I poneci 
c r of Her Majesty, who was an excellent musician, at once delected, and, a, Jenny mood tip for a second | 


e motioned the pianist aside, sayinf cuietty. • 1 will accompany Miss Lind myself/ which the did » 


(Tljr (Braplju, January 26th, 1901. 


THK CROWN PRIMCIt OF PRUSSIA 
(Afterward, ihe Km|Kn,r IVederick) 

Al Ihe time of hi, marriacr. January oe, ,Sj8 

a. kIngham TaCcc and rtmour Castle were fon of stalely gaictyl 
■Mid sol-cr |n>mp Kings ami IVincc* went and tame: 1 lure were* 
►how* and pageants, and tyght c .:..ur*. and happy >»veMcnT| 
everywhere. State vout#, prugrenc*. plajagoing ; tbc Qncvn in the I 
■f national lilt, affecting it .ilwnyx for good and settili ■* 
f n " "'i** ,,f l‘ u,, 'y »nd Virtue. The theatre* to which .he wen 'l 

Pn.lb«h .Uc»a. ™i SrtotaM 1,, h/l 

. evils which had U-en th. growth <4 years disaiinarin?* 

I* fer-e- of ll,.. wu.n. I,..- .. .. ' S| 

nd peaceful] 


fore the face of the young Queen ; and her pu 
me, the abode of domestic love and harmony. U < 


|o..K .l influence and every good, cheerful, rnd pleasant ibing. Whcrel 
khirc had been jealousies am! divcordx and perpetual Mrifo. were now! 
h ,hc variation* <rf natural piety and tenderness. Ear the vound 
^oir in their h.-.j.p»ne», ncgUctcd no other tics; end the oLcn'sl 
another held the honoured place she deserved, clwc by bcrchi'dJ 
rid... going where she went, end sharing her daily existence natl 
-withstanding the inevitable nijuraiion* of life, in a rascefol indc-l 
Wndcnce yet anion, such as seems t<s i naent the idcl cur’. u „ nil 
° k-v-i moilwr's life. And ehi ,l,cn fame, making cvi^Tr^ht.l 

tkT oTTcliow f^!! mC *°.* n Rxiicrutnei by thewJ 

fill ” i 7 % c * ,n * E ’ l,hsf,, ,n3 * 1 *' human creatures kin, an3 

paihlK: businessui wliuh boih husband and wife worked baid with: 

ho ns. u, si. .u Ih.1... „a<i,,.,.„,<,,.i^,„ 

Is never flioir truly tospectxd than tn England, ant) oi which the ' 
nation wilt U p.adOo t, „„. lndrd lHfy JJI 

,<W r ' lo '' ,ke * JI ' ,n xolcmn and sacred oil 

tv .C.oua otditun; es, tlicyweie ut ffic habit of withd.aw.nB mtoB 
soltiudc and jrhgiuu, thought rod commutmai a manner very! 
unlike the ordinary routine ol a Court On .hr riming Ufore tliefi 
solemn IcM IVal of Easier next after their ma„.,„, I 


;T , .. O, a V uurt un .hr evcnniR Ufore the 

solemn kMival of Easier next afur thr.r marnage the'Royal txxirj 
tcnijincd Abwic, the Vigil of Ihe Feast, preparing for the sabred’ 
celebration, the first time they shared in it together, "The IVincc • 
the Quern *ay*, •• had a very orong filing Sou, the 
, acl * na <1,d n,,, l,kr *1 intoni|ony etihcr on the evening! 
before, or on the day Tin, lendx.oos ol .rlig.ous kttmg murt' 
claim all »ymj>Jlhiex. whatever diHorntcs of opinion miy r.iu '. 
Thr young toujilr in then inuemcni. all disiutbmg influroces of' 
SAKiriy shut out. leading togcihc^aUiul •• tell knowledge ” in iherr 
Grtmaii larsak ol devotion, and soothing then itnds with Motatt’sl 
gionous music, is anothri ptctuie ol impicssivr simplicity and 
goodness, in the midst ot all the pomps and pageants whuh weie 
• ppiopnair. and. indeed, tieccasaty to then lives 
Thus cultivating every good thing, lion. Hie ttees tound themS 
>na the beautiful slopes and glades ol Windsor, which became, 
doubly beautiful urtdci ihcii hands, to ihe young plants ol gieate, 1 
impoiiancc wlncW soon began to spting up in then house, the 
Queen and hci husband *|ienl ilieit catty lives She. ever l' 
ilicrtlul, humble, simple in the don.ci.tic tmeiioi. making light ol 
the natural ailments ol maternity, he cvn walchlul, tendet, studious, 
ol hei com Ion No one but he* husband, she herself ircurds, eve*| 
lilted the young motliei liom tier bed to hei sola at those periods of 
inevitable dependent! ol the wrakri on llir sitongci Many, no* 
ifoubt, aie the hapfiy young wives and moihrts m England whoL 
tOuld say Ihe'tame, toil n is anothei ol ibo»c homely tuiuialk 
touches which make the treord so pleasant The pleasuie* u>o*< 
pri/ed by the young pan wete all domettit, ontting in then home J 
and a* Ihe years went on, and ihe homo citclr expanded, it became] 
u plrasurr to them to hod oihet homes less splendid and less in ihcj 
1-s.i.lK gate th.ifl gteai WindsOi, beautiful and stalely a* that ut 
The seaside villa ol Osbmnr and ihe little Highland Casilc at’, 
H.dmoial tiecame the deligluful playthings ol then leisure, beloved] 
pH reals ol lamily calm, enpiynient, and (trace The Puncc had 
nlaiust a passion lor landscape gardening, and gicai skill and tasle 
in ihat magnificent yet simple art Tlie prettiest aMuxions to the| 
r-island liotne" whete the Royal household was *• wholly given up 
to the enjoyment id tile waiin simraict wcnlhci •*tbc children 
catching hullei flies, and Vntotia sitting utsdet the tiers "—abound ; 
.■nd all the nrqiiovrnirnl, made at Bilmotal air chionu led -by the 
Queen with Hu sainml cot dial pleasuie In lain - yeai» those two 
„ ii,ale (twellmgs whuh she speaks ol in hi, bleunw with such 
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rilE QUEEN RECEIVING KING LOUIS PHILIPPE IN WINDSOR CAST LB, OCTOBER e, iSj 






THE QUEEN AS PHILIPPA. AND PRINCE CONSORT AS EDWARD III. AT THE PLANTAGF.NET BALL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
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V> t he mnc ol n u aLinujt J uly iB6j _ . .. . . J 

mI Adi.m ii •• cniwcly (he Of31 ion " n»v husband. havejj 

, lo ihe Quern more dear Jlwn anymber habitatum*. s 

c has been a hill g.uUgc l.y line.he po|«Ur n..nd-.„. 

pudge, .ml vexations ..I afletiK.ii-.hat 'he ch.H home ol| 


■ inglixti Royalty. 'he c.-iJIe ol Cing*. h 
“ unco than ought to Mung lo Koy.il VV 

I, W ont ol English home* Bui nu tcnilinem couro uc m. 

v'ulU m^Ce n on'ly .ne more point m Ihc private l.le «» ' 
cn. i he mod important pari "I imlivKlu.il existence W • ?•<»»»» J 
manner in which Mu- hilhllcd <h.u tughr.i natural duty r 
Mral.le other ol a nnMlw-i, m which hoi ol way. so m...,_ 
lilc women wive their couniry with a cooufic ami pjiienetJ 
ind pc .use - Hie thiUlicn " hgu.e perpetually "l all. ” 

id. » The most happy cxps-Jiliou ha. a lourl^ ol disticss 
llicm behind, llu- Stale vi*it« touch df nature in ihc h.ip|>y| 
nu pilot, ol then appeal JIKC. Ihc Icdlou. touiine ol Sialc (*o 
■on. and letcpuoo. a gleam ol ichdci humoui a. the bah] 
«eoi Timers. i» taught ii» lolly pan. ami learns u 
Hioby solemnity an admiring people ^ •• Now we atejus, „ 

■nm«ty!‘braking'drl.ghXTly 'h.ougTf ihc -ng-ng ol WU andg 
Koval *al v o. ol iMiillety when*»ooibn hi lie hioihct i>■ b«n AndL 
11,? education ol lh«.c happy thildnn wa» amid *11 ihcii £ica 
Lcupa«.on> lh, mallei mod dca. Jo .he hcai. both «.he Qmenj 
l. n j {be r.mcc No theory ol education can setu.e p»>i«i c.u l..j 
>, each neTgenc,anon would no. x„a,n a. .. doe. P«P*'«»V 
mote perfcci way Bui il will intcicsi 'lie icadei m know howp 
etioudy yet how vrniply I let Manly 'hough, ol he own , 
i this most important leaped " The greatest n.aain. ol all. 
uoir •• is ihai the chihl.cn should lx brought up a, simply and 
1 rfMMiie a wav as possible- ihat (noi imcrlenng with ihci.B 
■^Tthey should 1* as moch a, ,«>s«ble «ub >he.. paicnls. a»d| 
Blrain io plice (lieu crca'csi coohdcnce >n Ihem m all things | 

“W lot me." 'he Queen added, when she M»kel 

Pol ,L pcuut. ol I»u« -"'p e"W"? 

r m «~ Bo,..m x i",a 

-- . »h,(h lh. r-«C o"" 11 ' 1 ol iMrcoly I 

ol U. **.« » ■».. '"'I.'"'I 

■ w0,k ' • cleat that she shall he 'aught 'o have cieat| 

■ --- ,* and lot religion. bu"hat .he should i 

|;xr* —x- - -srsi 

■ ucmW^’and'haM^°'hough., ol dei-h aod .n ahe. hk .hould| 

creed. • 

BU, Th and s^h mdiuc.ons m.gh. lx ado, led w.ih ad.an | 

■ T ««mki« 'os 'han Koyal A- a hglHc. deia.l we 

|ugc m osany nutie.io WH , h nu „ f 0 I one ol ,hc Ti.r 

OiiSSMt Lncn. who (wi.h a hall fudge, perhaps, ihall 

■ V ^ ^ _i „.o.c splendid lo 'ell oil inlo.mcd ihe| 

B «°> a ' £t,,ld,cn '* we '^ ktp ' Hill 

m^JSZTS '|U"C ivxt living; only a bd ol .omI .nea.i 
. pi*'® pudding The a-ihoii.y. *+*§ 
I * neottsewus ol ihc high com^lU|>£nl_»jK_J^. 


I nounced lice Majesty to lie "quiienl to have been a pooi n 
wile as well a. Queen " So siands.m ihc wotld a capable w-oi 

fi, lot whatevo dollCC Cod may lend, the humlifcsl place a* lull ol 
naiutal dignny as the highest — 

Jl«> olhc* there lo >eai. Ic icatli. 

■ecominiK •» n meet nd hi. 

A lint among ihr day. to knit 
'The gencisiioiu. each lo caife 
reilll Llf K 

TllE ptivaie life ol the Queen was Ihioughout so sympatbelK. 

I and has so fully embodied all ihat is mosi congenial lo the 
English mind in ihc way ol domestic vmuc and kindness, lhai Hci 
Maiesly’s biogtaphei — both now and in (uiutr lime—will oficn be 
icmpied io loign ihc giandci side ol that existence which in its 
Hgcnilei dci.'il- has so much ihal Chaims the mind and amacis Ihe 
Bimc iesl. On iht high level ol a ihionc it is ihc biegc t national 
evcnls that me the common routine, while ihc graceful Cltcum- 
jj..tnnee* ol individual existence ate raiely known We must not 


poigel, bowevet. that Ibe account w 

i model woman, passing with r 


e now giving is noi < hat only 
ninglcd purity and dignity 
i htougb all ihc oicissiiudes ol human hie. loving, wedding, U-aiiog 
Sc hildien. making Ihe tnosl illustrious house in England an ideal 
Shome. and diffusing ihioughoui (he highest rank ol society 
n atmosphere ol moial punly and lolly meaning, but a, Ihe tame 
|*ime ol one who was ihc first officer ol ihe Stale, the first set van l. 
is well as the Sovereign ol England, and whose life was through 
e ol conscientious duly in hci public capacity There la 
something c.u.ous and piquant in the aspect which public affairs 
|»eceive as they ap|vai in those portions ol Ihc Queen’s luumal I 
which have been given lo Ihe public, and to het familial Idler 

I all so womanly and simple in Ihrit lone, and c*p>c>»ing hctl 
sentiments with so much naiutal and spontaneous feeling Tt 
e has passed when private lei I er-w tilers conveyed public new. 1 
Ithcii conespondenis. and even when this was moie the custom tha 
jjiKiw, the public news was, save when mixed with gossip, always x 
Ji.tmci horn ihe common and draici lile iccoidrd as lo make it 
tvidem how diffcrcm was ibe place n held in iheti-Miet's thoughts , 

I Bui Ihe Querns leiicis • so clcaily show these big concerns lobava 
been bet daily business, perpetually close and picsem. ihai s 
Ihos, thiough het eyes, ibey "'suffci a sea change." and even act os 
ihe misis <>l years we become moic lamilutly conscious ol them] 
than when ihcy weie transacted ovet oui head, while we looked c 
n ihc calm ol distance Few public queslions. foi example, havfc 
|aMracicd moic general inlrtnl, and even cscitcmeni. than the s 
called Eastern QucM.on, which tnoie than once has come lo anoihctl 
ciung ciibv since Queen Vicioiia was fusi called upon lo considci il 1 
jl #t aie conscious that oui pri.onal inleicsl in il isol a vety differct 
Jchiiactei Itoni ihat which made Ihe Queen say, in 1840, •* I Ihinl 
t child ought 10 have besides us other name those ol Tutko | 
Egypio, as we ihmk ol nothing else." The great even 
allecled. ot might affect, ihc nation, lo us inlcicstmg, yet lai ofl,| 
weie to#.ei her piolession, her Isle, holding Ihe place which o 
family aflaus 01 oui special business do 10 us This is a spccialljJ 
Isoyal peculiarity which is highly mlcresting lo the Sludeni < 
human nature In something ol ibe same way 11 is curious a 
imeaesting lo ihc leader (especially «o ihe young leader) 10 see b< 
books are Healed by iheti makeis. the people whose trade ami 
occupation u is <0 produce those ccai suams ol pocnv which me if 


rXINCBSS AtlCB 

Al Ibt lime c 4 bei uunixt* 10 Punci boui. ol Hcmc, July i it 6 j 
■gcnciaTi«ii >7 sod outlive fix ccntunes the small existcncr ol 'bejun 
|p«> Politics are the occupation and piolession ol ibe KoyalSyl 
oiker as liteiatuie is ol the wnlri—the giandest trade ol all. andH| 
Jr h e most exciting ; and ihe record ol Qaecn Victoria's hie was oneo^| 
Work, diligent and unceasing, Iransaded day by day, like Ibat oV i 

IVbo band. Ihe »b«.l 
O tsiddi ibe boar* c> di*s ibe caw 

^Details ol* ibis serious and steady work abound in all ihc records B 
t one pxiblrc crisis in ihe troubled year 184S we are told ihatdl 
i,cx» des|>atches were icccived al ihc Foirign Office akioe. all oil 
Bwlnch passed thiough ihe Queen’s bands Tire mete reading over ® 
■ol weighty papers ol Ihis kind gave an amoun' ol occupation which 
11 u diffrculi in ovci estimate : and when we consider ihai this was but 
one ol many tran ches ol public affairs.’some ^dea may he loemed ol 
■fte business at which ilay by ilay ihe Queen and hi 
■wnrked together with unswerving desxili n, he aicllhg h 
lose a companion, being at the same time a man of hi 

t ml judgment, could lien yet. ih -..gh ihc I'rinr 
I ; -.lied, and (racked up the Queer re. ■ »cry way, he o 
substitute, lie eowhl make the l«dl, fi> little coeij 

I ysrung woman, sweet, ln.1 he C‘X*U 1 ”’ take'it fioen her An 
indeesl, ihr mere effort at Jrfyt of securing her right lo his Condor 
ro^iperanon, end estal bshirig his right to lx e»-n>ulied in every 
ih.'-g. n^'d to share with het the verels <>( salesmanship, gas 
llrr Nfijhsty a fare the motr. it will havy liccn flhfivtc 
in ihc idyllic record of ihe life of the young- paii which h.t 
Iven given in ihc | rcrfiling rhaplrr. that the Ihrrnonn wa 

I given tip to business and that the Trine ^Minister was wil 
the Queen almost every afternoon; ticsiiics which she ws 
subject to be called upon at any nromenl in every |x 4 iiic: 
crisis, <>r wh<n ihc w<«ld was troubled either at home c 
nlroad. The difficully which has been relerrcd to, and in ropier 
to which the Queen sard playfully ihat he* laby should hive its 
names of Turko.Kgypto, w 1* <m» of the hist which ocrorred in ht 
married life. It was a branch’ of the same question which 
still agitating the world, yet bore a very different aspect. 1 
was France then which was suspected of evil intentions again 
Turkey and our road to India. Mchemct Ali, the rvtler of Egvp 
hail rebelled against his surerain, the Sultan, and France ha 
taken in hand to hack-him and sustain hit, claims, with (h 
intention, as avowed in the French Ch.imher of the time, of u 
mg a serviceable ally in the Mediterranean, whose fleet, combine 
Hnith that of the French, would tiaUncc and do away with ll 
Btiiprcmary of England upon ihe seas. Our way to India then w; 
more cumlxous and lengthened ; ihcrc was no such convenience 1 
the Suet Canal in existence, and even the Overland Route was bt 

ami tIre Eighth Ministry had n.’declare Ihtf^Francc cwilsl"m!n 
jcrmitlcd to It mistress, "directly or indirectly, of the rood to 01 
Indian dominions.” France, then, as other Towers have done siae 
aimed at nothing lew than a hultrlicilc -f the Tui ; 


1 I, 

great Towcis^fl 
England, wi n esjaWishcd thcmsclvcs^H 
ate «.f the 'lUks, and foiled l ranccj^H 
. greatly <1 vv the aspect of the world^H 
1.1 such a bpccc as half 


1C Uffllt ol N mu /lufcuu 
followed her. Every 

A BRILLIANT SCENE: AFTER 


- .... v— "S-SU U*-UU4 .. greas omoer jwriy, SOU ellerv 

w»» 10 full <lres» 01 uniform. The Castle, lit up in every window, made i 

DINNER PARTY AT WINDSOR 
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The Wncta Royal 



miNCR CHRISTIAN 
lime Of lib marriage, July j, x£«S 

■century Thr offence cf bianco »• W«f '*»«' Lafllcd «“ !U * R™*! 
Ilhul she declared hcrsell insulted, and the peace be!ween| 
I England and her nearest neighbour 

■jeopardy. . . _ 

“ In ihose day*, too, ihcrc were troubles wiihin ns well as without,! 
arch as occur periodically in the history of every nation. l>cfi-| 
icnrics in the national revenue, paralysed trade, suffering among! 
I the jKOjiler political agitation amounting to sedition, overcloudedf 
I the beginning at Her Majesty’s reign ; and all this joined to trouble 
1 : n China, In the West Indies, and, most serious of all. u 

■Afghanistan, where the English troojis had fallen into a trap, an< 

" ■ • English envoy had been murdered at Cabul—made thi 
cs lowering and gloomy on every side. All these things, as wi 

re said, affect us on the lower and more tranquil level of the! 
[national life comparatively little. We arc sorry and indignant, and! 
perhaps anxious, if our own interest* arc threatened, and gniinMc| 
tt the increased jicnco in the pound of a war-tax or jmor-rnte ; b 

■ these national calamities were as individual calamities to the Quec 
I matters brought daily and hourly within her notice, and of "hid 
■every fluctuating scrap of news, every breath of rumour, cam 
■straight to her ear. A change of Ministry, then imminent, was 
lr.!so a matter of very much closer interest to her than, whatev— 
It he warmth of political feeling, it can ever lie to the spectator. 

It he great national drama. To the Queen it w as a very seriou 
1 iter when for the first time in her reign the Whigs went a 
.-I t he Tories came in. It implied the loss from her side of h 

■ fitst iioliticnl counsellor and guide, Lord Mdlxiurne. who had ledi 
■her first faltering step's into the ways of Royalty, anti had I cen to h«- 
■the most fatherly of friends. The Queen had been brought Mjj 
“ i the tradition* of the Whig party, and had warmly disliked tM 
■Tories, who, on their jsart, with no personal ill-feeling. but 
■the instinct of party opptailion, hatl done much to gtvc yustiheaiio** 
■to this feeling by their factious interference in the matter of I ri 
* Albert'* allowance, and other arrangements of the s.'A><- bird, 
■extremely natural hut impetuous girlish demonstra 

■ which had prolonged the reign of the Melbourne Administration, 
let an occasion already referred to, by the young Qur* > refttsrt « 
■part with her favourite ladies, had given very marked proof of this.! 
B St cots jog wisdom and more prudent counsels now chut out all! 

liiUnc’c f- m II.r Majesty’s action*, and made her accep t 

■ ialiooal will then, as she always did since. w.:h c...™ 

■ imiortulity- Vet it i* sufficiently well known that 

lafic.waids Her Majesty had to receive in the pa+l _ 

■ Minister .me which involve* a very large amenint of |«wmaj 
a which an unsympathetic inind must U-a daily* 

|ami hourly vexation-n.cn who were not agreeable to her, ciihor to| 
I person o. principles. Hut we Mieve we arc saying no more Owa| 

■ the world knows when we add, that she never let either l*cjuj 

, * .,. .— . t Cm T.nawiml nulv. Ondl 


institutional! 

atedlyj 


■cimgnance stand in the' way of her Imperial duty, ondl 
isttally ended by finding a staunch friend and supjiorlir in the! 

. , . » ... t—..II.. ■ • , )„iwt( fu I tied 

leader whom she f 


tHR tlllKR OF EDINBURGH 
(Afttrwa.d* Duke ol Su» Cobuig and Cotha) 

At tile tune of tm marriage, January >j. 1874 

while herself indifferent or indisposed towards him. ' 
thing which we are at all likely to take into account in .... 
lating the difficulties of the Royal position, yet nothing could bcl 
'or require a greater strain of self-control. The Queen, ■ 
proved cqunl, with her husband's sustaining help, to thc| 
■deal, and soon learned the lesson which experience can best teach, I 
political differences are of much less importance than appears, J 
ind that the national pr«s|>crUy and lmppiness were ns much the] 
and greatest objects w ith the Tory Minister as w ith the Whig,] 
as nobly pursued. It was fortunate for the young Quecn| 
that her alternative in parting with the kind, indulgent, and admiring 
devotion of I-<>r. 1 Melbourne w*ix to vh* noble spirit, m. 
touched” to nil “fine issues," of such a man as Sir Rob«t| 
eel. In one of the first act* of the new Ministry, w hich w 
(ahlwhmrnt of an Income Tax, 1 y which to mi tight the deficicnll 
ralance in the national purse. Her Majesty look one of the few" 
.dependent Steps which are possible to a constitutional sovereign.® 
Although exempted, by right of her petition as Head of the State,■ 
any share in the taxes, she voluntarily pul aside tb.isj 
lion in such a moment of difficulty, and claimed the right a <3 
in Englishwoman to contribute her part to this imjjorlant branch! 

" " the Queen’s taxes”—an act as wise as it was gracious. T 

Although constitutional before everything, Her Majesty had qiiickl 
-mpalhics end generous instincts, and there are many pretty little! 
ories extant of her anxiety to be merciful when justice did r 
tcrnly demand strong measures. The late Mr. Roben Wilson, in I 
i story of the Queen’s reign, published by Messrs. Cassell, relates that] 
arc when the Duke of Wellington brought her a soldier's dcalh-| 
■"ant to sign, site asked him, with tears in her eyes, if there was 
■.thing to be said on l>chalfuf the man. The Duke explained that he] 
as an incorrigible deserter, but after being pressed by Her Majesty,] 
Ldmiited that the culprit's comrades spoke well of him in o'*- 
expects. Her Majesty replied, eagerly, "Oh, your (’.race. I 
a glad to hear that," and. with trembling hand, rapidly scribbled 
I*he word “Pardoned” across the fatal scroll, and signed hi 
one with a sigh of iclicf and a smile of satisfaction. While] 

I these labours were going on, and the young lady upon 
l.ionc going through an amount of business daily which only tl™ 
-cquaintcd With the manifold anxieties of official life could fully 
• imalc, she was at the same time subject to dangers which 
■ known in private life, and which even the highest officials ... 
i.-ly exposed to. Three limes in the two years after her marriage 
t t* young, innocent, and virtuous w oman, so attractive to all w' 
uounded her, so free of all personal error* or* disadvantages, 
opular and beloved as she was, was shot at in the peaceful street! 

.( her own cheer fill .and unxeditious London That the offender 

■ were contemptible in the highest degree did not make me 
■< r llie outrage less, foe a bullet from the hand ..f 

■ may do damage which all the wisdom of the wise coult 
|not undo; and the shixk not only of alarm but of di-eotra. 


I'RINCESS 1.0 til SR 

At ibe time of lie. mar.Mge lo ihc Marquis of Lome, March II, it ji I 
likely lo be produced upon a sensmve young mind* 
ll y such incident; was naturally very great The first of these] 
■ attempts look place in June, j&jo. duly a few months after the 3 
ft Queen's marr iage, w hen a man named Edward Oxford fired at the] 
TOuren when she was drivmj^lown Constitution Hill for het daily] 
lairing. The royal couple were in a small pharton, going to pan 
Itlwir duiifid viol to the Duchex* of K : t, in nil the iimpiTcitv rod] 
<ml,d<nee of ihiir nature. Prince Albert driving his wife through 
■the i * ace fulness of the summer evening. •« We had hardly j r, 7 | 
■ce-eded a hundred yards from the Palace when I noticed " Prince| 
I Allx'it writes, ".m the foot|»alh on -my. side a litilr mean l.sAinJ 
n, holding something toward, u>; and before I could dtuuguiilt] 
■at it was. a *h*>t wat'nred which almost itunnexl u» both, it w*fB 
loud, and fired barely -is pace* from uc k'ictocia hod just I 
utned to the left to look at n horse, and could not understand w hy| 
c ringing, cs. from its King so verv near, she could! 
laidly di tinguish that it |iwwl-.d fr.mi a .hot having been fired., 
Ihc horses started and the C-uiiage.stopped. I sciml VictoriaVL 
lands and asked if the fright had not shaken her, l»t shv .1 
laughed .11 the thing. I ; hen l.xdvcd again at tlx- man. mh»l 
s still standing in the same place, his arms crossed, and a pisto'l 
|in each hand. His attitude was so theatrical and affected, it quite! 
ptmused me. Suddenly he again pointeil bis |t*slul and fired a 

econd lime. This time Victoria also saw the shot, and stooped 
jquickly, drawn down by me. The ball me" have passed just above 
ner head.” 

This wa; not a pleasant feature in an afternoon drive. The 
continued her course undaunted, with the chcerfe! 
land simple Courage naiut.il to her. and went on to her mother to 
jeauy the first news of the outrage, and set all anxiety at rest ns 
Ito its effect. Afterwards *• we took a shmt drive thiough the 
■Park, partly to give Victoria a little air. jurtly also to show the 
fjsibltc we had not lost confidence in them." The Queen at the 
i in a state of health such a* is often affected seriously 
f a very much smaller matter, but her sound nmes and h gh 
Spirits defended her Utter than armocr of mail. The wretched 
rulprit was a dissipated lad of seventeen, apparently moved by 
nothing more serious than depraved vanity and desire to 1 « 
[notorious. It i» not even certain whether liierc w.-.i a bullet 
■the pisto' he fired, and I Ik convenient plea of insanity wav brought 
lin t» save England from the bathos of executing such a Uing for 
Ihi^h treason. Some time since, during the sitting of the Cocn-B 
p-nisrion on Lunatic Asylum*, it wav mentioned that thi* pilifi.ll 
iTimin.il wa* »till vegetating among the madmen, more rexpecuUe! 
|in their real misciy than he—but not insane—"as sane ns any of 
*. the dector said who spoke of him. A life's impiiaanmcnt is I 
■prthap« cet the whole, even to the meanest spirit, as hard 
■pitni-hmcnt r.s c.ne swift hanging once for all. 

Two year* laur, at x,iy ticatly thc same place, and the same 
cot thcyAir. a still more exciting Incident “of the same km.fl 
occurred Prince Albert vaw, in the middle ol the day on Sunday! 
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• Him-C ricdekk WUIkmof Ptfc.--.ia* wtM 
visit to u» since die 14th. Ue had oJi cady sp 
iceown of to ailccmo youth, wh.ti.ci he ah. 

SPRIG OF WHITE 


n t fie return bom (hutch, *• a aun step out from the crowd a 
■present a pistol full He was tome I wo pace* Irom us I hc-itdl 
r trigger snip, but it must have missed fire I ruined lo Vscioru.l 

■ who was vcaied on my tight, .ind asked, ‘Did you hear ihai f*r 
B Stie had been bowing to the people on the right, and had he.udl 
I nothing I said, * I may he mistaken, but 1 am sure I «aw somcj 

■ one take atm at os'" Nothing was said publicly, how< 

B ihe s«b|ect No one among ihe Queen's immediate attendant*! 

■ had observed n. and the Prince, although he informed l" 

I polite and the Minister, was hall disposed to believe that 

■ had htmsell been deceived However, during the Sunday aflee -1 
i several corroboialions turned up A hoy who was among* 

!ifie crowd had seen the incident, and had *een and spoken to 
lihird spectator, who also perceived it This was enough it 
Ithe police and authorities in activity, and the vague danger thus 
exist conveyed a certain excitement into the Paljce-J 
r naturally much agitated, Victoria very nervous j 
■ unwell," says Prince Albert ' Noiwilhstahdmg, the Queen went o. 

i daily drive as usual, though such precautions as could b 
llakcn were adopted •• Vou may imagine,"continues the narraiiv 
’that our minds were not very easy We looked behind c 
(tree. and I cast my eres round m search ot the rascal's lace 

t way home, as we were approaching ihe Palace, between 

■ the Green Park and ihe garden wall, a shot was fired ; 

■ about five paces ofl It was the fellow with ihe same pistol— 

■ little, swarthy, ill looking rascal We fell as if a load had been 

■ liken ofl our hearts, and we thanked ihe Almighty lor having pre 9 

■served us lot a second lime from so peal a danger “ ‘ 

■ Maiesiy told roe she had erpecied il. and rl was a rebel lo h 
i over," says another wiioess "She says she could r 

■ have existed under the uncertainty of a concealed attack She wouldj 

■ much rather run the risk at once than have the pieseniimenl c 

■ dinger constantly hovering over her " The assailant on thi» 'xcatioofj 

■ was another wretched crealure called Francis, equally without a 
e or inducement which could account lor such a piece of cn 

Rand cowardly folly A month afterwards. |ud after the trial o 
|Francis. » 'hud mcideni of 'he same kind occurred, a delormi 

n called Bean being ihe culprit The cumulation in itself mustj 

■ have had a very painful effect on the Queen's mind, since nothing 
A worse could have occurred to the rod hated despot th in tfic«e r< 

■ pealed shootings which threatened the most popular and Moved ol 

■ Queens The hist ol the three gave his interpretation of it after 

■ wards with great shrewdness “ If I had l-ren hanged," satd| 
■Oxford, "'here would have been no more shooting ar the Queen **] 
■The original cnmtnil evidently despised his imitators •' I was ti 

■ at all frightened.” the Queen wrote lo her uncle. *• and leel vr 

■ proud at deal Unde Mensdorfl calling me <e*> mu/kit (ve 

■ courageous), which I shall ever remember with peculiar pride, c. 

J mg from so distinguished an officer as he is “ Thus the Queen gav* 

■ proof ol her valour voder fire-nm the less an ordeal that het 

■ enemies were so contemptible, and all the greater as without excileA 
Iment or encouragemeoi. a danger encountered not in pas«ioo, hut| 
Irncotd Word The young lady’* Royal calm is charmingly e 

■ coolrsned with Ihe emorron ol her Minister. Sir Ruben Peel-. 

I generally a demonMril.ve man-who. on seeing her lor ihe find 

■ tmUti 'his Hurd attempt, could noi restrain his feelings. hut| 

■ burst into lears—tears as honourably tohiro is her steady nerves ai 

I bravery were lo 'he young Sovereign —only iwcnly three, with all! 
The surcepnWIines W a young mother, and all Hie happiness of a 

■ mom happy wife, endearm-..~ 
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^Shortl^fteMhi^eriodlhe deplorable eomplica»ion e 

■ India came <0 an end Cabul wjj taken, the British captives de-l 
Slivered. and British honour vindicated As soon a* the news was I 
■brought lo the Queen, she and he» husband immediately «et about I 

icvising honours for Ihe troops lo whom 'his re establishment nfl 
credit and safely was due This was a grateful and in every shape I 
a public duly And to were 'he Stale visns which she begin in the I 
Allowing year by an expedition to France 'o make acquiin'ance| 
(with the Royal famtlytherc. with whom Her Mates'y had. however.! 
■communicated through her uncle of Belgium, and her cousin* of <hcl 
■House of Coburg The visits of Kings and Queens to each other! 
e become common enough and familiar io us nowadays, but they! 
e then much more rare and unusual; and 'here was some! 
excitement to the expedition which look a Queen ol England to Hwl 
Shores of France, where her predecessors had gone as conqueror*,! 
|lhcrc to be welcomed with enthusiasm a* a friend by ihe people! 
With whom, both before and alter, 'he idea of a ho>nle invasion of! 
erfidious Albion had been, and was io be. popular enough TbJ 
was too sensible and too courageous in indulge any flutters of! 
on the subicc'. and the whole excursion was managed with ihe! 
H success, and afforded Ihe roost thorough gratification »o all! 
neerned The Queen herself gives tn the firs' volume of the! 
“ Life of Ihe Prince Consort " an lccoun' of this visit. which is fuli| 
■of character and .animation King Louis Philippe and his family 
■appear there to Iheir most amiable and charming aspects; but 

■ indications are not wanting that the Queen's shrewdness had per I 
Iccivcd something of the effusive over amiable humbug that * u ij 
J'hat Pecksniff of monarchs The tttntly goodness of hts Q ,- c oJ 
land ihe .admirable character of several of hts sons and daughter*! 

■ were, however, above all doubt, and >» i> evident thu Her M.i|es«y| 

■ found herself with a surprised delight in the bosom of a family of! 
■her equals—the guest of a reigning House as princely as her own.I 

■ and of .a nation which had trodden step by step (ihough far from! 

■ amicably) with England in • he way of civilisation and social 

■ gress Nothing could be more charming than the simple and frank! 

■ narrative "The effect which ihe excursion ha* produced ► 

■ celleiat.'’ Prince Albert wrote to his correspondents >n Germany I 

l“Thc French were flattered anr\ gratified and 'he public! 

" thoroughly satisfied with the excursion Six new-«papa| 

■ reporters were in Eu. who repotted everything in the minutest! 

■ detail Lord Brougham wrote to me yesterday in congratulate! 
■*d mysell’on the admirable effect produced by the tatel 

a France, and on the sure tendency of this wise measure to] 

■ create the b est feelings between 'he two nations ' This was fie firxtl 

1 senes of visits to and from England which mingled In the happrnfl 

■ w ay iheeordialiiyof pcivaicintercoursc with important national event *J 

■ •• Li'tlc passed of a political nature.” the Prificc adds. •* except ihel 
■declaration of Lrmis Philippe to Aberdeen that he will nor give hif 

n to Spain, even if he were asked ; and Aberdeen'* answer that, 
■excepting one of his sons, any aspirant whom Spain migh' choose 
■wanld be acceptable to England.” The pledge, very sr.m to be 
(broken. Jed to a personal remonstrance on the part of the Qucco ol 
• which we wi.l COW 


| Victoria ai 


■the most spirited and admirable kind t 
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_ A vi,it from the Emperor of Russia (Nicholas) wat 
■incident of this kind, and had a still more disiinc 
■character. Already there w as talk of Turkey fa l ing i 
■and the great potentate of the North felt it necemsr 
|pMet»lions on the subject. " I do not want." he , 
a£ 2 L™_mkkh smjjpr Wtyylf, but neither will I all- 
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(urr one." This was evidently an iTfounci lo the 

'French interposition in favour of Mehemel Ali, and some idea 
' detaching England from FrSnce- seemed to be among the 
tjccts of the visitor. In the present state of affairs it may be intc- 
ig t o qu ote one or two of Her Majesty's clear-sighted ohserva- 
upHSrihis special visitor, though it is difficult without quoting 
:he letters entire to give any idea of the admirable and animated 
of the stranger which is conveyed by the details she gives, 
<ay» with the complete simplicity and absence of any strain 
rhieh distinguishes her. “He is very much alarmed about the 
and about Austria,” says the Queen. “ He is, I should say, 
frank, for he talks so openly before people, which he should not 
and with difficulty restrains himself. His anxiety to lie believed 
very great, and I must say his personal promises I am inclined to 
rlicvc.” The events which proved this confidence to be ill-founded 
unfortunately soon to come. 

Th- country, howevgr, with which at this period our alliance w 
doubtful was France, with whom another difficulty arose on 
ion about Tahiti, long ago passed from the public recoltectio 
[France had assumed a protectorate over the South Sea Island) 
rhieh led \o some altogether trifling but irritating quarrels. •• The 
[only thing almost to mar our happiness is the heavy and threatening 
loud which hangs over our relations with France, and which div 

I tresses and alarms us sadly." Her Majesty wrote, in 1844, "the 
w^olc nation here arc very angry.” The danger blew over, how- 
r, and Louis Philippe paid a return visit to the Queen, which 
ticked a great deal of interest in England. "At two o’clock In 
■cd, this Curious King ; worth seeing if ever a body was," writes 
[Lady Lyttelton. “The Queen having graciously permitted me la 
be present, 1 joined the Court in the corridor, and we wailed ait 
[hour, and then the Queen of England cam* out of her room to gc 
the King of France the first lime in history . . . 

From the Armouty, amidst all the old tmphies and knights’ armour, 
and Kelson’s bust. .-ad Marlborough’s flag, and Wellington's flag,' 
*c saw’ihe first of *he escort tn'.cj the quadrangle, and down flew 
Che Queen, and we after her, to the outside of the door on t' 
pavement of the quadrangle.” The Armoury here described 
ornamented with a small French flag on each side, renewed ev 
year, the present at ion. of which forms the feudal quitrent paid 
the Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington for Blenheim and Slralh-| 
ficldsayc, These are objects which would not, we presume, I 
socially called to the french King's notice, emblems of victory 
they were The corridor above mentioned run* round three sides) 
of the qi a Iranglc, end is one of the most striking features ir 
modern part of Windsor Castle. The French King’s visit was 
successful and agreeable. He was admired by I he multy ude 
king who had once worked for his living and Hacked his own boob 
suld scarcely fail to I *; and he went with great interest to all thi 
Iplaccs he had known in his previous visit to England in hi* lavrli- 
nd—altogether- unwitting what was before him—to 
where, though he did not know it, his life was to end- 
not without his own fault. Events, however, were going < 

of still more importance and interest than these Roy. 
and the p.vojng agitation of national susceptibilities now an 
Jihrn. and vague threats of international disturbances, which happil; 

nothing. One remarkable, wc believe unparalleled, 
[feature in the Royal icccptions just described is, howcv 


noticing in any biographical -ketch 'fegm 
of the Queen -a fact which 

staled by the Prune Minister i:t^H 
hi» place in Parliament to thc^^J 
honour of Her Majesty anil het |H - 
wise .-.nd noble husband. "T»u^| 
of the most powerful S. ivereigns^^B 
in the hnbilablcglolie," i- UoUrt^^B 
Peel said, had jiaid visits ot State^^J 
to England, but not one farthing^H 
bad l>een asked from England for^H 
the expenses of their entertain- 
mi nt. “ Those visits of utcoMtylH 
created a considerable increase ol IH 
expenditure; hut, thnnigli 

wise system i.l economy which 

the only source of iruc magnitv^H 
cence. Her Majesty was enal.h-d^H 
to meet every charge, and to give^^f 
a reception to these Sovercigns^^B 
which struck everyone by its mag. flH 
nifiecnee without adding one tittle 
li> the hurdens-of the country. I^^| 
am not required," the Minister^^J 
added. " to press for the extra 

Cx|H-nditurc of one shilling 

■M^WSmalLaccil'n 1 of these unforeseen causcs]^| 

of increased rxpendiire. I think that to slate this isiir^^McHnS 
personal credit of Her Majesty, who insists upon it that there shall 
be every magnificence required by her station, but without incurrin g 
a single debt.” 

This was a wonderful contrast to the habits of the last genera: io.a 
of Royally, -vhich was never out of debt, and constantly making oils, 
with no particular reason, upon the liberality f the nation. Stormy 
limes were coming, however, in politics, and in the internal history, 
of the nation. The discussion upon the Com Laws sent the country- 
wild, rnd filled England with hot controversy ; and this was pushed! 
to a decision by the horrible stimulus of the Irish famine. The wise, 
and able statesman at the heed of affairs fell himself bound, at the] 
expense of any prejudices and |:refcrcnccs of his own. and of man/j 
important losses to his Government, to adopt Free Trade principles, 
and to abolish the Com Laws and the principle of Protection. 
Throughout this long and serious conflict the Queen kept her con- 
itimtional place in a waywhicKall acknowledged. She had been 
very reluctant lo replace the Whigs, who were the friends of het 
youth, by a Conservative Ministry, hut having got over that early 
difficulty Her Majesty’s excellent sense and sympathetic heart had 
learn d to do justice to the patriotism and fine character of Sir 
Robert Peel. We may instance an incident most graceful on tha 
part of the Quern, most creditable to both parties, which occurred 
>l one of the critical points of the great Minister's career. Anxious 
:o show him some sj.eoi.il honour, it occurred to Her Majesty to 
>ff.f the much badgered Prer-irr lhAt bit of ribbon which make* 
he highest hearts heal, and which is perhaps, the most highly 
prized honour which an English Sovereign can bestow. The Queen 
imposed, with the most delicate and generous feeling, to give Sir 
Robert the Order of the Garter. In the same generous high- 
nindednevs the Minister declined this highest of social distinctions. 

• He sprang from the people,” he is repotted to have said, "and 
*ns essentially of the people. His heart was not set upon title! 
ff honour.” Xo'.hing could lx- more honourable to both sides than 
aich a negotiation. No knight of the highest Order on earth cvci 
•erved his country with more honour anil devotion, and no Sovereign 
vns ever more impartial yet more cordial in perception of mcrll 
*hich was above all vulgar Mulctial recompense. 

The next public event which called for tl|c Queen’s personal 
ntcrpositi..n was the affair no fatal to France, or at least to the 
■vistenee and character of thi Orleans family in France, the 
nelancholy transaction known as " the Spanish Marriage." Queen 
Isabella of Spain, and her sister the Infanta, had reached an age al 
vhich, though girls of other ranks are still in the school room, 
Jucens and Princesses are sometimes called upon to marry ; and 
Europe was concerned to find fit husbands for these two unfortunate 
hough highly placed ladies. There were many candidates, among 
shorn the Duke of Montjicnsier. a son of Ixiuis Philippe, had liectv 
nenttoned for the younger sister. The King, however, hid 
lechrrd himself in the most distinct manner on this point, pledging, 
linisclf, indeed, to I'cnnii no such union, at least un.il after the 


-itisfactory marriage ol the Queen of Spain -ml birth of on heir 
o the throne The issue is well known Instead ol keeping this 
iromisc Ibe too skilful head of tfle Ot I vans family, aided by the 
jcncrally virtuous and conscientious Guizot, by some curious moral 
ibcrration which it is difficult to understand, patched up a most 
insuiifltilc and inappropriate marriage for the young Queen, and 
named the Infanta to the Duke of Montpcnsici, thus placing a Mm 
•f France next in succession to the thionc of Spain With the 
uriouv diplomacy which is sometimes used in families, but seldom 
a the larger world, the hand of the old Queen, whose repuiation 
nd name enforced respect everywhere, was employed to make this 
rrangemem known to Queen Victoria and her Ministers, and on 
cceipt of the significant cold acknowledgment ol this monu-nrnm 
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HIE MAKqUIS or LORKB 

(Afterwards Duke of Argyll) 

At the unit of bis marriage, Much ti, i8ji 
news. Louis Philippe made another giv-vd inrl gentle woman, Qucxti 

Louise of Belgium, the wile ol King Leopold, the medium of his 
explanations, ptolesstng lo be extremely distressed by the dissatis¬ 
faction of •• notrc bonne petilc Rcinc,” who, he says, "secs only! 
through the spectacles of laird Palmerston. - ' ansi giving a most 
plausible and prolo nged explanation U hi-s motive* .inductions, Wc 

in which Queen Victoria icplieq Thc^- gsxrf little Queen, whom 
th-.- experienced Royal plotter had thought it so easy to evcrcomc 
with a display of spurious arguments, showed her self as supciioc to 
•*“ plausible rwasomnge as lo his disingenuous aits, and there can be 
no doubt as to which Sovereign came best, even intellectually, out 
of the encounter i lie disinterested dc.-irc of England foi the licit 
issue possible in viewof Spanish interests, and the tricky plausibility 
ol the French King, bent on excusing himself, and doubly accusing 
himseli h; so eloing. come out most distinctly in this remarkable 
Cqitcsjsondcncc, which the reader will find in its original form in an 
appendix to the fiisl volume of Sir Theodore Martin's " Life ol the 
Prince Consort," and which is well worth his attention. 

Two years later, the Royal casuist, who had used all his power* 
to make the worse appear the bettci cause, and who had lieen >u 
signally defeated in the eflort by the “good lililc Queen,” whose 
reason never yielded though her heart was always soil to the family 
she loved—was a fugitive seeking hospitality and shelter from the 
w«i"g paii w Imm he had vainly tried mthegmlc, but who were 
■wholly ready to sue tout kim. The Mate of affairs on the' 
Comment in the tctnblc crisis of 184S was ai once the cause of the 


tlceprst contein anti alaim, and ol the o>»st lolly ronfidence 10 the 
English Queen; iht- alarm was foi others, for friend>. relatives,I 
mcmbcis ol the little Ixind ol Royal personages between whom a| 
certain community ol feeling must always exist—but ol alwolulel 
confidence lor herself and her own immediate family To see 
the mcmbcis of the House ol Orleans, so lately her hapjvy 
and splendid hosts, "coming lo us one by one, like |voplc 
shipwrecked." *■ France in flames, Belgium menaced," and the 
Revolution spreading everywhere, was no small trial. Every¬ 
where almost where the eyes could be turned some friend was 
I hi catenet), some throne tottering, and it was impossible to ulll 
how fat the contagion ol war and revolt might spread The Queen 
speaks of "thi* terrible anxiety ’ with a thrill of genuine feeling, 
••We have had since the 251b (of February) enough lor a whole 
life—anxiety, sonnw. excitement ; in short. I feel as il we had 
jumped over thnty years’ experience ai once. The whole 
bcc ol Luton. is change<1, and 1 lerl ns il 1 lived inadnajgH 
FwO the breach Ivtwccn herself and the family oT Louis ThilippcJ 
which hail sevcied them I 01 a time, made hei reception ol them more 
tcndci now, and hei sympathy more’ ptolounfi •• How little- did 1 
dream that this would be the way wc should meet again," she says 
The wretchedness ol lhe crisis came still more clearly home to the] 
safe and happy Royal House in England when Germany look hre, 
and " oui little Cobuig” even, ur.pioicaed by its obscuiny. sbaied] 
lhe gcneial fury How can one be happy when he sees and' 

hcais ol such misery all round t" lhe Queen asks "The poor 
llohenlohcs and Chatlcs Lcimngcn (the Queen’s srstei and brother) 
have suffered much And then those jjooi exiles at Claremont t 
Then life, ihetr luture, break one's heart to think of " While 
thus moved by sortow for others, the Queen was herself passing 
thiough one ol those cures in a woman’s life when emotion ol cmr 
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THE QUEEN AND THE FK1NCESS LOUISE 
A SKETCH IN THE HOUSE OF LOADS AT THE OPENING Or PAEMAMEM, 


TpMcaacr 

i a sixth part of the smaller number 
found H» way to the House of Commons it 
tary way, supported by no monster procession I 
troops oozed away un*.-cn as they had coaicM 
iy being the wiser, and the only people " out 'jH 
the sik-ci.iI constables, whom Pumh chaffed H 
admittng joke*. .uni the country, alter its wont. H 
If laughed at. half applauded They were Hie chief H 
nt in the performance . so that it looks hill absurd I 
r to hear that other people weic even mote I 
earnest than the special constables, and that ■ 
ng Mr- Jxmgilcy, fiom his Rectory, could not H 
happy without printing placards and addressing H 
cettngs to bring hick these rampant revolutionaries I 
the right way- The whole affair »i>.t “triumph ] 
discretion,” as Sir Robert reel called it, with ] 
ilium Appropriateness “ Wc had our resolution ] 
isterday, and tt ended in smoke,” Prince Albert^ 
tc. A more wonderful contrast to the iinivcr 
itincntal commotion could not have been. 

Tm danger, however, so happily surmounted, " 
the worst, or even the most real, of the difficult] 
which threatened the country. Shortly after the! 
sttons of the alxwlivc revolution were over tho] 
nee wrote to Germany that •• cunime 
Icadlock,” and that the piospccts of the r. 

■loomy. “ Believe me. I am often very sad. ’ theQueenB 
[unite. There were real evils enough nl.roul, if nntB 
the way of politics, and in Ireland the factious! 
rty kept the coun ry, agitated and exhausted! 
it was by the terrible strain of the I'amtoc, 
perpetual commotion. This, however, wits parti-illy! 
caught to a conclusion by the trial and sentence of! 
Mitchell ami Meagher, and in the year 1S49 Ireland! 
n is so far tranquillized that it was possible for theT 
ijucen to try the pleasant ex|<dicnt of a visit there, | 
which she had long desired to make. To spare tl 
impoverished' country the expense of a State visit, f 
expedition was made to bear the air of “ a yacht in: 

—Jfxc utsion.'* and the Qu een, though i t is apparent frotnL 
Journals tW the sea • but a d.ml-tful pleasure to her, n 
I he voyage to Cork, and entered Ireland at that point. Nothin 
[could have been more triumphant than the success of this 
[which many loyal hearts trembled; but th 

[sense of liosj iialiy , that t .. -is . . 

js have the privilege, were the last people in the w 
1 the delight of such a visit, by any reminiscences of sedition,! 
‘ ; impression made upon the coun try on one side, and the] 


ith their f 
ception’ of which! 


Royal traveller* on ibe raher. was nil 'hat could l*J 

desired. No portion of ihs Queen's dominions showed 
itself more loyal or more-enthusiastic than did Ireland 
when the Sovereign trusted herself within its shorts-! 
And the confidence given r.rs not a grudging o 
I he Queen was not alone, bu' accompanied by alMicr! 
children who were old enough foe such a voyage. 

Majesty paid >» second v.,it io Ireland in l86i. It • 

» thing 10 l« regretted that an experiment so highly! 
•L-ccexsful should not have been tried again sooner, fori 
10 further visit was made till the recent one in 1.S99! 
lifer Majesty wtf by that time on Ihc very edge of tl 
(sorrow* which rent her life in twain, and had 1 
onger the courage to undertake great expeditions.! 
(The Queen by this lime had acquired her home in ths! 
(Highlands, which is referred to in a former chapter,] 
:d which established a still closer connection lief 
r and Scotland ; but ax this was a connection f 
I threatened by any icdilloua agitat ion, or in which! 
(any thrill of excitement or alarm was possible, thcre| 
(is less need to dwell upon it. There has teen nol 
(fluctuation in ihc loyalty of Scotland throughout all the! 
(Queen's career. P 

« shortly after this period lhal the firsf ideal 
of the Great Exhibition entered the Prince’s mind,] 
an idea which »o greatly excited the country, and it 
may he said, the world, and in which the Queen went] 
fully with her husband, as she did in every cooccp ] 
lion of his fertile and active mind. It has been oftenp 
and . froncoudy «id that this idea of the Exhibitio 
was something like a flourish of trumpet* in the face u 
Pate, a boast and bravado of the serenity of the 
(world against all thus demons of war which had| 
[been so long chained and silent. But there had bee n 
Ugi'ition in all the firmament around and doubt a—* 
■excitement enough even in England, to make this vt 

1 less plausible than i- appears on the outside.] 
very long before our own horizon had hit 

I trouble! I by a cloud on account of some trifling an 
altogether insignificant difficulties with Greece, caused! 
by the claims made by a British subject and a For ! 
tugucso, for compcnsat ion of some losses they had suffered] 
—too trifling to tie worth entering upon now—buff 
which raised a very peat commotion at the tmu j 
appealing to France and Russia for protec] 

i lkm against the violent pressure put upon !•**■ 
by England for the satisfaction of these private a 
very extortionate demandv This art iuary a 
unnecessary exercise of British power brought t 
Foreign Secretary, foird Palmerston, into general <1 
favour for the moment. No man has ever lived w 
hit* called forth warmer expressions of public feci-] 
He was long the most popular of Minuter 
home, but he was the most unpopular o 
BMini.'erx abroad, and regarded bj[ hu Continental 


lS7i 


ivervil hatred, 


Jcontemlxirine^vTnralnuwt — ... ... 

(by fear a stale of feeling -not always disagreeable to 1 

■ nation whose representative produced w sensational an 1 

■ in* ... the mind of the- wield. To the Quc*. howeve r! 
.„!y impnr'i.l as she had been for years, and holding th*“ 

— balance of h-.-r constitutional duties with the steadiest hand, l 
I proceedings <>l this brilliant mid reckless Minister were always tryin_ 

■ ,nd often directly offensive. In foreign affairs the individual positioi 
if a Sovereign ix much more likely to he affected- unfavourably b 

!*vant of wisdom and courtesy, even in the forms of procedure em-| 

■ ployed, than it cm lie at home. The Queen had shown herself nobly] 
1 imparti.il in all the commo'ion* of the Continent, never attempting! 
Jto use her great |x)»c-r and frrstix* in favour of her Royal friends,! 
(much as she privately felt for them in their troubles, but forestalling! 

■ nil advice and diplomatic caution by at once announcing, a- 

■ liecn seen, the necessity for accepting the decisions of other n 
]in their own affairs ; but it w as her constitutional right to be con] 

]suited, to know everything that was being done, and thus to kee 
■in harmony with the proceedings which were taken in her namt 

(Ixtrd Palmerston, however, used ns he wqs to carrying things with a] 
]liigh hand, and -as hasty a* he was brilliant, transgressed the] 
] accustomed usage in many points, giving grave offence to Her] 

■ Majesty. As we hive oiled attention to her strict observance of" 
]hcr constitutional position, and alwolute impartiality, both i 
■respect to |«r:i.-s at home and complications abroad, it is necessary! 
]to the full understanding of the Queen’s character to notice here] 
]that this came from no mere compliance of temper, but that when] 
Ihcr own right* were assailed she knew how to defend them with! 
]spiri- and dignity. After various attempts to set matters right ir - 
Imildvr way. Her Majesty was at last moved to f« 

]pnlinerVo:i formally and distinctly to a sense of what t 

The letter which she wrote on this subject has been spoken] 
]of in the •• Life of Lord Palmerston ” as “a paper written in angtr] 
]by a lady as well as a Sover.ign,” Isit we think the impartial] 
■reader will feel it to lie a very dignified statement of what Her] 
|Majesty had a right to expect, and, indeed, to exact. The brief] 
ktipulalions of this letter arc as modest as they are dignified. Th«! 
]Quccn wrote as follows :— 

•• With reference to the conversation alxiut Lord Palmerston] 
Iwhich the Queen had with Iaard John Russell the other day .... 
]she think* it right, itt order to prevent any mistake in the future, to 
explain w|at it is she expects front the Foreign Secretary. 

“ She requires : — 

•• 1. That he will distinctly state what he propoaea in a given eoae, 
]in order that the Queen may know a* dUtinctly to what she hoi 
]given her Royal sanction. 

" •• Having once given her sanction to a measure, that it be not] 

.iirarify altered or modified by the Minister. Such cn act the] 
1*: consider to lx- a failure in sincerity towards the Crown. . . ...] 
__.e exjwcts to be kept informed of what (times between him and the! 
^Foreign Ministers before in:|naitant decisions arc taken hewed u[W 
(that imcrcooi>e. to receive the foreign despatches in gwxl lime, ant! 
]to have the draft* for ho a|>js»val *cnt to her in snflficicnt time U 
isle herself acq.iajntod with their contents before they a 
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[harsh criticisi 

[decide in her 
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own discretion —i .. 

.>_i r-t all 5 bul it is a vindication of" the reality of the Queen - 
i hi .w having an actual part in the great affairs of the "world, 
and Icing not merely 1 *-poppet’ of Slate called to sanction, ,-s by 
the waving of n wand, proceedings with which she had nothing to 
do— which is necessary to the full understanding lioth of Her 
Majesty's character and place. Even after this, however, it was 
| not always possible to restrain the hasty impulses of the imperious 
Mimsrtr, though as time went on, ;:«d he in his turn became Prime 
Minister (and the favourite of the nation), the usual effect ot time' 
and intercourse seem to have drawn the Royal Mistress and thej 
jKiwerful subject into the usual amiable relations. 

Another event which disturbed* this period was the agitation 
raised in England by the Pope's brief re-establishing with all the 
old territorial titles the Roman Catholic hierarchy in England. 
How far this commotion was reasonable we are, perhaps, scarcely 
qualified now to say; for distance, which so often shows the real 
pettiness of the frets of the moment, is apt at the same lime tc 
obliterate with its hare a great many weighty but secondary circum- 
■stances which made the jxjpular emotion quite reasonable. The 
Ecclesiastical Title* Rill shortly after passed, with great difficulty 
and much Ministerial trouble, though by great majorities, was of 
small eventual importance, but the indignation and determined 
resistance of the country to any re-assertion of the Papal authority 
were fully shown by the immediate movement which look place in 
the shape of public meetings, addresses to the House, and a universal 
protest made by almost every tongue or pen which had weight in 
England, The Queen fully joined in the feeling, but even at its 
height exj ressed herself wi.h a kindness and charily which might 
have been an example to many. ••Sincerely Protestant as I havej 
always been, and always shall lie," she said “and indignant 
t those who call themselves Protestants, though they at 
■fact quite the contrary, I much regret The unchristian and intolerant 
■spirit exhibited by many people at the public meetings. I cannot 
(bear to hear the violent abuse of the Catholic religion, which is so 
(painful and so cruel towards the m liy good and innocent Roman 
IC alholi es. Ilo»i vir. we must hope and trust that this excitement 
■will soon cease, and that the wholsome effect of it upon our o 
■Church will be lasting.” This was, however, one of the cases 
■which the immediate outbreak of feeling was in reality the only] 
■ thing wanted, or from which any good could result. It showed all 
lies that England was not on the way to Rome, as hac” 
n fondly supposed; but legislation on the subject was scarcelj 


We have, however, made a digression from the subject named H 
[above—the Great Exhibition—which as we have already said, was I 
> entirely the creation of the Prince Consort that it became fl 
Jhevond measure delightful and engrossing to the Queen—to whom( 
|what he did was at all limes more interesting than anything else in( 
c world. Perhaps she was the only individual in her kingdom ( 
who certainly knew how much he laboured for his adopted country. J 
iBut here at least, was one thing w hich no one else could appropriate, I 
■which was all his from beginning to end. To say that we have goth 
"tired since then of Great Exhibitions is no reproach to the first,( 
which was nothing less than a revelation to the world ; and whichfl 

t emains to this time not only as a splendid precedent fruitful in ■ 
csults, but as something like a pledge of peaceful intention among the( 
a universal overture of brotherhood, not always followed■ 
s it should he, bul always bearing more or less the s 
ng. The Exhibition of 1S51 was carried out only by the( 
Idetcrmined work and unfailing energy of the Prince, who stood fasti 
■against all dissuasions, and overcame every obstacle with firmness, ( 
good-humour, and perseverance beyond praise. After every kind of* 
discouragement and opposition the work was finished at last, and( 
^Bby the greatest good fortune the building itself was as unique a 

idea, and the spectacular effect produced of the most successful and( 
striking kind. It was a Fairy Palace of Industry and Taste, where ( 
even genius did not disdain to dwell, and where wealth and ai' 
came together in a way which has borne good fruit ever since, an 
given a new stimulus to many a branch of skilled labour and ihefl 
higher handicrafts, as well as the higher interests of trade. Thel 
Queen, who had followed every step of the project with unfailing! 
interest, made a visit to it two days before the opening, which filled! 
her with the tendered delight. “We remained two hours and 
a-half,” she said, “and I came back quite beaten, and my head 
bewildered from the myriads of beautiful and wonderful thing 
which now quite dazzle one’s eyes. Such efforts have been mo ' 
and our people have shown such taste in their manufactures, 
owing to this Great Exhibition, and to Albert— all to him ! 
Even at the last moment fears of trouble were in 1 
of many important persons. The dread of foreign revolution*! 
arics, with murderous projects, stirring up incipient elements 
of evil in England (though no one knew what) disturbed th 
mind of the public, to whom the sight of so many foreign face 
was unfamiliar. Even Princes of the Blood were, as the Queen 
who knew lictter, says, “ to me unaccountably anxious about the 
great ceremonial of the ojiening.” It is unnecessary to say now 
that the Queen was right in judging, as she had so good a right lfl£ 
do, her people by herself. And Her Majesty’s account of (his gi 
undertaking, of the solemnity of the opening, and all the | 
cccdings in which she herself was the chief actor, are, like all s 
wrote, most .animated and graphic, giving a simple and most lil 
account of all that was passing under her eyes. “ I was rather tire 
she says at the conclusion of this wonderful day, “Imt we w 
Ixith *0 happy, so full of thankfulness.” In and throughout all, t 
triumph was specially dear as being that of her husband. •• 1 
proudest and happiest day of my happy life," she calls it, as being I 
full of “ the glory of his dear name, united with the glory of my ■ 
dear country.” Every word the Queen wrote on this subject is 8 
aglow with sacred pride and generous joy. 

Though it belong* rather to the private than the public side off 
life, yet we cannot refrain from quoting while on this subject a 

I charming letter written by the Queen daring this same summer,! 
when the sunshine of universal praise and acknowledgment of the! 
Prince’s excellence bad evidently gone to her heart. It is addressed! 
to Lord John Russell, w ho had jiraised a speech made at the Jubilee! 
for the Propagation of the Gospel liy Prince Allicrt. The Queen! 
thanked him for his applause, adding an acknowledgment that the | 
subject was a difficult one, and the' appreciation of the nudiencej 
■ uncertain j— , 

„ At ,i !t . wme time the Queen fell sure that the Prince * 
y the right thing from her.entire confidence in his great tact a 
I judgment. The Queen, at the risk of not appearing sufficiently! 

■ modest (and yet why should a wife ever be modest about her 
Ihuslxind's merit*?), must say that she thinks Lord John Russell will 
■admit now that the Prince is possessed of very extraordinary |x>wersj 
lof mint! and heirt. She feel* *0 proud of being his wife !»’*»* 

I she cannot refrain from herself paying a tribute to his - 


iff generous effusiveness of this letter is 
d praise. The same summer, on returning from a ball ni 
Guildhall, which they did not leave till after one o'clock ir 
orning, the Royal pair found the streets Mill full of people waitin g! 
ir them, who made •• the dead of night ” gay with their applause. 3 
“ A million of jicople remained till three in the streets,” the Prince 
';es. “ How few Sovereigns have ever had such a true contpli 

it paid them ! ” 

This agitation immediately preceded the great national e 
jthc Crimean War, a war which had changed the aspect of inter'! 
".national affairs in many respects. In the previous years the rela-F 
ts of England and France had often liccn in the most precarious 
incc. On several occasions'moments occurred at which one! 
njudicipus s(ci>^almost even qpe. injudicious word—might hive! 


On several 

diefous steD—almost even one injudicious wot 
■Ibrought about a direct collision between two 
^■which could d <5 more grievous harm to each other 
■than atiy other possible belligerents, and w hose I 
nity is one of the best pledges of advancing] 
" ‘ -y Prance] 


Bcivilisation. The v 


the Crimea s 

(and England for the first time fighting side by! 

[side against a common enemy. The Queen took her! 
port, as she always did, in the great national! 
agitation. She sent off her Guards personally,! 
if we may say so, waving her farewell to them 
on the morning, of their march, with all f 
emotion which characterises a personal parting J 
and when her soldiers came hack distributed* 

|wilh her own hands, as she has done ever s 
•ftcr any military achievement, the medals givet 
or distinguished valobr. She had in the met 
[time given her name to a new distinction, 1 
glorious of the time—the Victoria Cross; 

.■ward now more highly prized than any othc 
lonour. It was instituted for the rewmrd only c 
that highest valour which exposes or sacrifices itself 
for the saving of others. No nobler decoration 
>nd also—it must he said—few less bcautifal( 

|ever rested on heroic bosom ; and it could c 
[fitly from no hands as from those of a woman a: 

Even the very time of this war had its spletl 
ours—splendours almost greater than any thatB 
(had preceded them. The last distinguished Royal! 
visitors whom the Queen received had been theB 
[Emperor of Russia and Louis Philippe, King of the! 
'French. Had it liccn done on pur|xwc.-liy qrdi-fl 
nance of heaven, to exhibit to -some ; wajndcrixj 
[choir of student angels the Curious changes 1 
instability of human'thing*, no more perfect :C 
iradiction of the past could have been selected 
| for the next Royal person for w hom bells rang, an 
[guns were fired, and banners waved in England,! 

I was Louis Napoleon,' Emperor of the French,! 
our ally against Russia, nearest neighbour, and 
royal tiro liny of our Sovereign, in the limited 
■fraternity of monarchy Old 1 -ouis Philippi 
s dead in exile, and Nicholas moodily dying it 
jiSt. Petersburg of failure and defeat and a broker 
(heart, when the man who had displaced •* 
ione, and helped to crash the otheT, nnd v 
was, in his own person, but a poor reprcscntatiw 
[of the great soldier of fortune, whose name lie I Hire! 
come to receive all the honours that had iicen Intel]! 
paid to them in Windsor. Such a strange revolu( 
of fortune has very seldom happened in 
Id. And the interest is still more enhanced w 
remcmlxT what fate overtook this wonderful! 

|man in his turn—-a fate conqxwndcd of the grief 
[of both his predecessors, defeat, shame, sorrow, 
pnd exile. Nothing could have been more splendid! 
than hia rec epti on i n England, where then 
my a severe comme nt on his grasp at |nwcr. ana I 

of the man: but where Fr ance’s supreme tight « 


idrrgo—and a paii.m of .ni'ilbct; hit very cl 
was finally over. The rejoicing* for tin . 

| enthusiastic, and there ran l«- m- floobtlliat ilv roontty veryH 

■ thankful to lie done with war, having already begun to deaibt theB 

■ excellence of the cause, and fe.-ling itself mveh apposed to Ike 

■ French, and generally uneasy under itw circum stances. Hon ever. 

■ in thing I nit good humour has ever loa |»Micly apparent in 
icct to the Crimea. Some of the results of the war were of a 
d kind. We recovered that resjiect fix «t soMier* which i* 

F always worth preserving, and <lncc that period many scheme* 

I for their elevation and improvement hnvc Ren carried out. 
■The Queen gave a graphic account of tbe planner in whirhfl 

■ the h.s|*py news id the jwarc was received at Balmoral, where shcB 

{then was. B 

Another great and terrible wst. if war it cowld to called. B 
■ followed very speedily upm that of the Crimes. It wws, prthap 
Jtlic most horrible in which the British nation was ever engager 
(Atrocities which we had learned to regard as mere chimeras of 
1st. and which civilisation and the course of time seemed to 
(made impowiMr. took place befuee out eye* uj«on our own fl esh aad JB 
' *- "--—re showered! 


J, and the savage insults as well as cruelty w hich w 
[upon British families in India roused the English nation at home t! 
ic of those passionate outborsts'of feMing which make a nation feeV 
ike an individual, nnd sweep away all the moderating influence n - 
Jvorsitics of opinion. The story of the Indian Mutiny is too dreadfu 
o be told even now with anything like calm, and nt the moment this 
[national mind was roused almost to frenzy. It was full of the ro~ 
rartrending and spirit-stirring episodes, dangers ns terrible a 
[deliverances a* unlooked-for as ever happened in the earlier a 
e all been born in the certainty that every 1 
[undertaken by Englishmen must end—in complete victory. 1 
(political result of this great national trial was that the old govcrn( 
(ment of the East India Company—the most curious and nnomalouB 
•r which, perhaps, ever existed — was finally abolished, and thafl 
[dlic Imperial Government w.« established in name as writ 
fact there as in all other parts of the national domain! 
he whole civil and military service of India was train! 
■funned by this change, and many important differences madc( 
■Ofcourse, so far as the Queen was concerned, the change—<~ 
Ithat recent one which has altered her honoured title, in regard ti 
(Eastern portion of her possessions, and made her Empress— wa 
cal change at all ; for Her Majesty never had more faithfu 
ervants nor England more devoted sons than in the soldiers # 
[civilians of the Company's Service. But the change of Goveram 
is [ reduced many other results of an important kind, all of which! 
ay lie considered a* owing to the Munity, which lieyonS all 
'cal aeeidewt which has h»p|<ned 
I England for many generations. 

year made memorable for ever in the Queen's hirfory as tl 
h her life was, *0 to 8|«-ak, broken nnd rent in twain liy t 
(death of her much beloved husband, the greal American Civil War 
(with all the painful consequences to ourselves, occurred. 






JOY * 


'k may now resume the more individual strain of biography! 
while all these events had been going on there had grown u 
n Royal Windsor, around the young pair whom we accompanic 
■there for the honeymoon, the group of Princes nnd PrinceucJ 
• i’li win an we are now all v> (unbt. when the country was jut! 
merging from the anguish of the Indian Mutiny, and beginning t J 
c cajuililc once more of happier thoughts, the first marriage in th 
jQueen's family brought a gleam of brightness into the sombre histoe 
|of the time. The Princess Royal, the eldest daughter and favo 
if the nation, Victoria—like her mother, and very like her mi 
n other ways, with the angular tenacity of the Royal Family t< 

c type of feature and colour—married Prince Frederick \VilHim( 
I Prussia, whom, and whose splendid but tragic story we all hivej 
(learned so well since then—the future Prince Imperial of German 
I Emperor of tint as yet utnkvsbn<xl and scarcely hojicd-furB 


at had Iicen long acknowledged, 
ir lasted for one terrible winter, dining which the heart 01 

! Engl tn< I was sore fin the [* i\at »• >11* whirh her soldi re 


I Empire—to the perfect satisfaction of her parents. The Queenha 

'icen too happy in her own married life not to prize happy marriages! 
or her children beyond all other forms of good fortune. The l>e-( 
rothal of the young Princess (only seventeen) took [dace at Bal J 
11 oral, and the Queen herself told us of the pretty circumstancel 
■that attended the Royal love-tale, so like nil other love-tales i: 
■’lasses, small and great:— 

“ Our dcar'Victaria was this day (September a9th, 1855) engaged 
o Prince F'rcderick William of Prussia, who had been on a visit 1 ™ 
e the 14th. He had already spoken to us on the 20th of h 
■ wishes ; but we were uncertain, on account of her extreme youth,! 
(whether he should speak to her himself or wait till he came hack! 

: 'in. However, we felt it was better he should do so : and during! 
ir ride up Craig-na-ban this afternoon, hr picked a piece of whited 
[heather (the emblem of good luck) which he gave to her ; and 
(enabled him to make an allusion to his hopes and wishes, which (< 

■to this happy conclusion." 

The marriage took place in the very beginning of 1858, i 
(beautiful Chapel of St. George at Windsor, the Chapel of the Garter! 
(and, next to Westminster, the most Royal and stately of all English 

(sacred places. 

( With this marriage a new era in the family life began. It is 
( good when the boys nnd girls grow up, nnd spread their new life 
1 over the world, carrying love and tender thoughts with ther 
| wherever they go; hu t there arc papa* in tt which 
’ mothers will always realise. A few years 
the pretty young I’ rincem went forth to 
(her new country, the Prince of Wales began 
(his work as an apprentice to that hard tr$de 1 

(of Royalty and representation nt once of his parents 1 
(and his country. " The time had now contg,ta ^B 
range fur the fulfilment of a promise which had ^( 
(been made by the Queen to the Canadians that the 
(Prince of Wales should pay a visit to their country.^H 
The promise had been given during the ( rinican^H 
War (for which CanntR had levied and equipped tt^^B 
[regiment of infantry) in answer to a request that^^^ 
Ulcr Majesty would visit the American ]ie« 

The Canadian deputation by 1 
equest was conveyed were officially told 1 
t would lie undesirable to expose the Sovei 
o the risks of the voyage and the fatig 
[attending such a visit. The Canadians then 
sked that the Queen should give them one 
r sons as Governor-General. Their youth madt^^H 
phis impossible, bul an assurance was given that tJH 
1 as the Prince of Wales was old enough lo do^^fl 
1 he should visit Canada. This promise 1 
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nervous with all the op* ami downs of hope and 
fear.” Her Majesty says, foiling all her kingdom, 
contracted into that sick-room, where she was 
no Queen, bat a weeping, trembling suppliant, 
praying in vain, as»so many of us have done, for 
the life most dear to her. Most touching arc the 
details of this last illness. He asked for music, 
end a piano was brought into the adjoining room, 
on which the Princess Alice played to him the old 
rvlitnrui* music of his vouth. Then, in the hushed 


religious music of his youth. I hen, in tne nusiiea M 
room, the Queen sat and read aloud in a vain 
attempt to amuse him. Now and then his interest ^( 
was attracted ; but who can tell what thoughts 
accompanied these reasons solemn thoughts of the 
listener, agonising incomprehension on the piart of 
the reader of the very words which her own lips 
were uttering. Other women who have done the ^( 
same by other deathbeds will understand what it 
was. Ilow many of u»could call forth similar scenes 

from the dim eaves of memory. *• He was so 
pleased to see me, stroked my face and smiled, and 
called me lithes Frauchtrt (dour little wife)."® Thus . 
with alternations of wistful hope the days ran on. 

There was a picture hanging in his room, a copy of ■ 
one of Raphael's Madonnas, which, he said '• helps 
me through the day but even then he could not ■ 
quite free bis mind from the larger affairs which, till 
they dropped out of his hands, had been his chief ^( 
business. "You havenotforgottentheimportanteom- JK 
munication to Nemours?” he asked only two days 
before the end. But by-and-by nothing tail anexpres- 
I sion of love now and then would come from those pale 
I lips— * 1 ‘D ear w ife I good litt le wile t 11 wasall he said. 

Many of ltune who read this will rcfijllccl the shock and | 


lisnuty end sornw with which we all heard on that wintry SundayH 
rooming that the l rince was /lead. His danger w as even Imt im -1 
aerfectly known when the K^den lariUe news went forth — news! 
which tot died every house as w i:h a personal blow. 1 he prcscntl 
writer remembers well the wondering, jmlc crowds streaming out of* 
the churches, 'where in many cases the news was heard for the hrstj 
time, not able to believe it—scarcely able to speak of it. Not foij 
his sake tie it said with regret that not till after he was gone for* 
ever did we fully recognise what a men he was—but for txts.1 
Wherevt. two peojile met that d ly throughnui the three kingdoms* 
other fines. ions were forgotten, and all that any one could say was! 
“The pool Queen 1 Oh. the poor Queen ! ” And we all know howl 
she fell unn. r the blow dropped away as wr.b so natural from all! 
the pleasan'.iics* and brightness of life, covered her face, and shrank! 

h 'lt'w^<m the 14th of L)ccend <r lS6t ,ttofJM^S-AteHt-died! 
f\nd it w.t,, . .-f <r Til, death tint hi- KCtived the appecuti-m.l 

Iwhich hi* singular:}' perfect char'der deserved. This api.rcciatioo| 

Ihc had got from ail who came in Contact with him in his lifetime ; 
llut by the mass of the people who were r.ot near mough to Fall 
■under hi* personal inlhu nee, he was' not sufficiently known to he 
llwloved. Perhaps, if truth were lo!d. he was too uniform y 
■noble, loo high above all soil and f»»»- "» win the fickle 

■popular ndmiratkl*. which is mure caufkt l»| iclurcrqwe 

irregularity thin by the higher perfections of a wholly worthy 

Bile. But after hi* d.ath, and chi.-fly since the Queen* own 

■generous and tender impulse prompted her to make the country 
Eke confident of her great love and happiness, the Prince Consort 
■had full justice. The record of their mutual life has inter woven th< 
Biappiiest and purest hour* of existence with the national history. j 
■ After this melancholy epoch the Queen’s life was for a long time 
(entirely changed, and she suffered by moments from the unjust 
Kudcmcnl ol her people. The country c.implained of her for the 
Kr.i tune ; l-ul the complaint itself was the highest proof of lovean^B 


honour. The one reproach that ha* been raised against Hen 
Majesty is that in her sorrow she fell out of the pirnclice of that 
intercourse with her people in which the country delighted.' 
England grudged her seclusion, her "mourning, the iru* 
and profound grief of her widowhood : allhough, at the same time, 
with very natural and thoroughly English perversity, the country 
was proud of the faithful sorrow which would not be comforted. 
More and more, however, as it was known what the Prince had 
Wen to the Queen, the overwhelming grief of her widowhood wax 
belter understood. It has K-cn said again and again to her eternal 
honour, that she'ncver failed in her attention to business through 
all these years of sorrow. But her courage failed her for the 
gaieties of life, the ceremonials of State, and that office of social 
leader anti head, which no one else could fill, but which it : - sa 
hard to undertake with a sorrowful heart. Even these duties, how- 
ever, Her Majesty by degrees , as she wa s able fee the exert ion^ |g 
Some extent h»s retumeth And the msmige of the greater nuuitfl 
of her children, and the bringing up of a second genentloo a fowl 
the Royal House restored more or less, as years passed, the 
atmosphere of cheerfulness and hope. • 

I These marriages hare all lieen. uo the model of llcr Majr 'n 

town union, marriages of inrlin it ion. the setting rp of many b** «■ 
holds, as fall of affect i*m aivl happinos as it i* our nitioiul 
Smart an English home in every rank and conditLsi of life is, 
tar beyooil the average of any ceher nation, as in n<» “" hei 
fcinoor is the theory that love alone is the great condition ot 
Carriage so fully aciumwlcdgcd. The first event in the life o 
the Royal Family,* after the low of its head, was the maaiagi 
lof the PriiK-s* Alice, which was one of the last dontosU 
Uirangini-nt* vinrtioned and settled by the Prince Gmsort befun 
Ms death. That it wax an event nlnvwt more fall of mines* that 
Lf gbdncx* .. inevitable in the melancholy circuit** .mecs. I 
■ •■ik place < »-.«XTie in the very depth of mourning, without an- 
lof the »tat< m d splendour which hu usually accompanied Roys 
Loin Ag s. It was in deference to the I*rinrewi's wishes that th 
Lrrem iy w as not delayed, but notliing could bring the smiles an 
Buy lock to the Hearts o» faces of the widow and falbctlcM. Princct 
l\ike was m many respects at that period the most prominent of th 
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(, joined his ship, and set out for the Cape. 

next of the family Jo come forward w 
t grace into the foreground is Princess Alice, | 
c uowr made sacred by death. “ A gracefu 
sung woman," is her father’s description of fieri 
this early moment of youth, when she. too, I 
s unfolding. The son* were still ahsent when! 
? second daughter began to answer also to the! 
5t call of active life. There had been a vis’ 
Windsor whom the anxious parents had seen 
e attached to. and to attract the child who ■ 
n the dhief ornament of lheir house. The young! 
or was all that parents could desire for their! 
d, and by and bye there occurred the following! 
tty scene :—“ After dinner, while talking to the! 
tie-men (it is the Queen who speaks), I perceives' 
Alice and Louis talking before the fijephu 

stly than usual, and when I passed go tothi 
«>m, both came up to me, and Alice in nine’ 
n said that he had proposed to her, and 1 

led for my blessing.Louis has a wi 

e heart. We embraced our dear Alice, 

«Iher much to him.” 

li* is one of the oalural simple touches of detai 
h make all the Queen's notes so graphic. Thu! 
e children were all taking wing, fluttering out-1 
d with young pinions, ready for many a flight 
r land and sea. With still so many younget 
[children at home the flutter and stir of all 

s heginning, notwithstanding the piarlir _ 

■ involved, made the atmosphere all the more lively) 
lit—the parents being still young themsclvi 
„J the last of their Bock not much more than a baby, a 
■keeping them all amused with her baby wit and wisdom. 

But trouble which had kc|>t so long.away was now 
land. So long a stretch of happfrt^ss is given to few, as. indeed, 
toppinc** so complete i* rarely given to any. "To-diy o 
■mirriige cones of age, according to law." the Prince Coo* 
(write*. “We have faithfully kept our pledge for better and for* 
(w..r>e. and have only to thank God that He ha* vouchsafed i 
(much happiness to us. May He have us in His keeping for l 
(dav* to come 1 Von have. I trust, found good and loving childr 
(in us, and we have experienced nothing but love and kindw 

I This was written to the Duchess of Kent, the good and ' 
(mother with whom their hotcry l*gan. Alas for th. e dry* t 
(come ! This was on the IOth of February, 1S61. In the nvddte C 
(March the first cl-wd that had overshadowed the Queen’s 
(appeared, drifting suddenly upward* and covering the sky with| 
■gloom. She had been so hap*p.y '- in all her letters, in everythin; 
The says, this blessedness pxiurs fourth. Shr talked of the anniversir 
lof “<mii Mowed marriage a day which has brought a eh incal-| 
(culablc blessing ! ” little thinking, alas, poor lady ! 
(anniversary was the last—“very few can say with me. 

(in an outbreak of thankful pride and joy. “ that .theu huslwn 
(at the end of twenty-one year* is not only full of the friendship*,! 
(kindness and affecti m which a truly happy in.. rmg bring* with! 
■it, but of the same tender love as in the very first days of our , 
■marriage.” . . 

I In another month this happsy wife and her husband were in dutiful!; 
land sad attendance at the mother’s death-bed. The Queen hadP 
I never known what grief was before. She was taken in full tide of| 
■ her prostieious life unprepared for Sorrow. “Oh, what agony, » 
I what despair is this I” she cries, when some attendant, thinking tojl 
[comfort hex, phopheties for her mother “a ppntle ending.” 

|was left alone gazing on that beloved form,” she wTites a 
[further on; "and feeling a a if my heart would break. bh «SJ 
, afterwards, with the simplicity of an emotion so deep, ■ 
*«* natural. “The constant crying was a relief. But. oh . tnefl 
the thought of the daily, hourly blank !- 
Jnever a day that I did not get letters from or about her sevr 
■times in the day.” “The mother I so tenderly loved, from « 

" *■ these forty-one years I had never been pxirtcd, except for a. 
celt.” the Queen added, and her journal is full of the most touchinr 
. ascriptions such as we all could parallel, of the forsaken r 
—everything the same, except that the once presence, * 

- neaning, is gone forever. But all this rcaI aml 
» but a prelude to that which was coming. The 
of a parent is so natural-no inevitable. The tfochcss wa* . 
ft,II ofyenrs and honours. She had got her reward 

ifices and self-renunciations of her life. But J® look at 
■nrad cif that vooti2 and happy house, himself still so young, 

4 to -to «“ to *“ 

bo soon to follow ? The matt indifferent, even an enemy-it th-re 
« enemy in the world «o this 
pure household—could not have contemplated such 

I® ■*er her umal 

’ Jpeoed U a(resh, and ^c mffc^j 
X as' it is the firs* time she to. Uved there wiltostttodwj* 
atTi^morc." Tnnee AHert writes 
, beginning was made with courage nn,l| 
■nslKiiic and time began to heal the *ound.( 

■*. , . .. _a sod series of event* occurred* 

» 'to J—S gu 

am of another I’rinee *rf Save Odjnrg. wh . fodll 
, his sphere fullille.1 the part of a I rin«*| 
t “thVcomfi»t and happosem of hi* »>'«•( 
rn Typhoid fever broke out 
F^^T’and tas few week* the young Hu«( 

E hi M hi* young wife a year or tr=" 

..'j- • jto 

■ A , b ^Thelctirt^j^jj^ , ' e y -■ 
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SKETCH ON THE ROJAI. PAIS 
OPENING OF THE R OYAL ALBER T 

I Prince are full of them, and t w 

(given a kind of shock and chill to his very existence, 
(lie was “low and sad,” ailing, and unable to get I 
lover the mournful impression; and Her Majesty 
■ took fright, and anxiously begged those around hi o 
las much as possible to save him from the multi-] 
(tudinous exertions which were expected of him. 
(The Prince’s courage and heart seem, indeed, to 
_• failed him all at o.ictr. He had sudden!^ 
in the midst of his days. Not that ' 
liiitermitted a single exertion, or withdrew fr< 
liny one of the claims upwn him ; but he was tir. 
(though it was still but noonday, and life seemed to| 
(stretch for before him. “ He had no wish to die,” 

■his biographer tells us ; “but he did not care fc 
" : ving.’ Not long before his fatal illness, in spcakii 
> the Queen he said, “ I do not cling to life ; yt 
|do; but 1 set no store by if. If I knew that 
love were well cared for, I should be quite rci 
a die to-morrow.” In the same conversation 
■added, “ I am sure if I had a severe illness I shoul 
(give up at once; I should not struggle for life.” 

( Ominous and pirophetic words; for the will to lit 
(is often half the battle. Prince Albert had gc- 
l .into harness at twenty. He had never relaxed 
(his labours for all those twenty-one year*, 
(crowned head has no holiday, and his was almost 
a the labour which falls upon a crowned 
(head, lie had never rested nor thought of rest. 
jTelcgrams and despatches had followed him] 
(wherever he went, even when he was not absolute!. 

(at work. And now the inevitable reaction lml| 
(come. He was weary in the middle of the w ay. 

From this time forward he was never well. 

“ Am very wretched.” “ Thoroughly unwell,” 

“ Have scarcely closed my eye* at night for the last 
(fortnight.” These were the records that were found 
“[afterwards in his diary. But* weary as he was, he C 
kept on. with that sense of duty which never" 
deserted him. At least it "almost seems s 
moved half-mechanically, Languor growing upoi 
him in the lalsiriou*-routine from which there w 
[no cscapxr, although a last flash of hrilliant e: 
la last effort of fine good sense and fcctin 
prompted him to modify a despatch to 
American Government and thus avert trouble o 
a delicate negotiation, only a fortnight before hii| 
death, lie was ill then. “ He could • 
[breakfast, and looked very wretched ” o 
Imorning of the day on which he roused himself to] 

1 ' this piece of work for England. That mor 
;hc doctors were called in, and it liecame appare 
tat a serious illness was coming o 
The Queen lias given a full account of hi* illncs 
in the “ Life "—all its vicissitudes ; the moment^ 
when he was Better; the szd altcmpit* to 1 
(cheerful and amuse him—all those tremulous^ 
know so wdL 
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BLUEJACKETS MARCHING PAST THE ROYAI. STAND 
IHE QL.-KLN REVIEWING THE ASHANTI NAVAL BRIGADE AT GOSPORT 


rif-cotnmand and native f- ... 

ight girl of seventeen, the prop and support, it w scarcely t 
much to say, on whi ch not only the distracted mother, hut the whole! 
framework of the Constitutional Sovereignty rested lor the niomm'.f 
had filled the whole country with a sorrowful enthusiasm. Througlii 
his de ir daughter the Queen had almost a personal share i- 
hc Buffering involved in the great public calamine* which » 
f,,. r rent ihe Continent and changed the face of Europe. 

„oen h.\(f relation* innumerable in those battles w 
nrrrnad c« so little. except in the way of sympathy, during the 
■dreadful yen 1870. Her Majesty could never tell what a day^ 
[whal a telegram might bring of sudden calamity—for bullets a 
little regardful of princes, nnd the Queen of England's dnighter 
likely ns any jmor soldier's wife in all that vast host t" 
Ihavc her home made desolate, ami her life shattered any day. 

We have, however, omitted to' not* other family events * 
[.receded this. The marriage of the l’rince of Wales, in lS6a, t 
he beautiful and popular princess of whom the country has ever si 
I been so proud, recognising the inalienable charm of !icauty| 
and grace with a universal sentiment almost stronger than a 
her in the general mind, transcending even personal worth a 
rent ness. The marriage of the Princess Helena, in tS65> a 
_ouisc, in 1871, soon followed ; the latter on the conclusion of the 
stormy period of the Con-in-mi) wars, .and distinguished by the 
Il,i,i breach of the long-standing Royal custom of marrying the 
laughters of ihe reigning house only !• Prince*; although the 
rid -groom in this case, though a subject, had as genuine .a title 
c tiled Ptir.cc, had such Ken the fashion in lhi-se islands, 
nv a s-C. ad.JY Gmlin.nlal Sftcui^n . and mi.cli .. tha t 
Imany of lire sc toot, of (IrT.nin homes who arc distinguished T 
(that title. The Duke of Edinburgh made the most splendid * 
tches by brfaginj home in 1874.* the daughter of the Tsar, t 
Ifireml Duchess Marie, as his bride. Thr marriage of the thr< 
aunger children of the Royal hou.-c followed in auecessaon. Pnn.\ 
Cxrthttr. thtTDuke of Connaught, marrying the el-r ;li r « 
famous “ Red Prince." Prior 1 r, d.-riek Charles of iWn : 

Leopold, the .laughter of the Prince of Waldcck-Pyrmont 
Princesj. BcAtriee. Prince Henry of Battenlierg. 

This latter portion of Her Majesty* life was not however, 
'ilhont great anxieties'and sorrows. In 1871, when peace hndUgutd 
to settle again over the dturwled Cporivnt. and the happier port 
the German conquest, that which concerned their internal r 
Org.anriation .and .-.talilkthnicnt In one great Empire had l*"»ght| 
ller Majesty the pleasure of a hope fulfilled-the hop* of or 
dearer than herself, her tipver-forgotlen husband—as well as that 
a great and splendid enlargement as was hoped of the future planl 
,r„l jsvsitioa to l«- filled lw lief daughter, then suddenly ro*- a CTeatB 
...j t Wate-ning eloud which involved the whole unbroken family <"■ 
The Prince of Wales fell ill in the autumn of this year■ 
with fr-ver. the tunc a* that which had carried olf hi* father ten■ 
•s liefo/c. The disease ran it* full and longest course, nnd the! 

1 hr heir of their kingdom sank to what seemed the last■ 
The unrvcraal enthtnuasm and delight when the Prince, r 
o life and health, went in State to St. Paul’s to render! 
foi hi* recovery by the side of hi * happ y mother was , 


■took place in the life of the nation daring his illness. 

■thing which no one could have anticipated, and which could have 
' ecn produced by nothing but the spontaneous feeling which m: ' 
lillion* of people recognise themselves aa all of one family 1 

The greatest anxiety and trial thc» happily overcome, is.I 
l]>erhaps. not to be ranked a* an evil in life, overwhelming a* it 
[while it lasts, for the greatness of the trial dors but increase il 
oy. How much Her Majesty appreciated the public sympathy a 
aublic letter dated February 29, 1S72, shows:—“Words are too 
Aeak," it runs, “ for the Queen to say how very deeply touched I 
[and gratified she has been by the immense enthusiasm nnd affection! 

■ exhibited towards her dear son and herself.” But the Queen! 

■ was soon to encounter other anxieties which had not the same! 
(fortunate end. In 1874 the family at Hesse, so specially dear! 

. Her Majesty, the children of that daughter Alice, who ha<l| 
|l>ecn her mother's comforter and companion in the greatest! 

f her sorrows, wns seized with an alarming nttnek of diphtheria.! 
■which assailed one memlier after another — father and t> 
|ctii!dren — all except the much-tried mother who was left 
them, though herself still in feeble health consent 
|ui»>n the tragic death of one of her children from a fall from 
[open window, which had occnrrcd in her own warn and under h 
irycw A period «if great anxiety billowed* busing a month, duiingj 
iwhich telegram. ]«r;*-tually reached the Queen of every v.vrir 
|ir the date of the patiettt, so that Windsor Castle became tut a 

t • the Palace at T>ann»tndt where all that suffering tnifl 
,,f ill- itdren di .-d in a week ; the others suffered greatly M 
n to recover, when at the last, having seen them all 1 M 
ft u>:*ct. ih • Prinervi caught the fatal malady. There were vi 
/vuints—all equally ]>athctic nnd touching—given of the tu: 
n which she/aught It was said; for one thing, that, unable t 

rj.tr.iin her anguish after weeks of Buffering, thr poor mother hntll 
Ikiwl one of th* children, whose little firverish face had been turned! 
Ito her appealingly in the struggles of the dreadful compbmt.1 
I Another—and it is supposed the true one—that, worn out l«y all! 
■that she had gone through during those weeks of agony, she l '' 
ter heod in her weariness on Her huslxind's pillow, perilnps i 
noBHOt of desperation, when all die loved seemed to l«c jvirtinj 
■from her. Her strength had been utterly exhausted, nnd she had n 
■power to resist the terrible compilin' The huslmnd nnd th 
"children got lietter, hut the young mother, in the height of life. *t| 
e when existence was most sweet, was taken Irotn those s 

■ had nursed so tenderly. 

I Six years after, the youngest son—the invalid of the house fro 
Ihis birth, he who had called forth the most anxiety and c 
■car* among that family, for the mot part so ro! c*» and ae: 

■ who had. in consequence, rnrelv left his muher’s ride 

■ Leopold, also died in the most sudden and startling manner, addin' 

■ the effect of a great and painful shock to the natural grief. 

I Thus, with the usual mingled round of joy and trouble. 1 

■ anxiety and deliverance, and often long intervals of calm, the Q 
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irmed w!:h almost too little ostentation, so that the i"nor-nt| 
rely knew, and the best-informed often forgot, how oner.it * 
[exhausting these were, until she reached the climax of her .lul l 
r fifty years of faithful service to her country and the wo 
■ This great event. i( was insfamly perceived by all. must be c 
I lira led in a manner worthy of its rarity in history, and of the 

leratiofi and atfe< :i <n borne, not only l>y her own dominions in® 
I that famous circle upon which the sun never sets, but by the while® 

‘ rilised world, towards the most honoured Sovereign in Christen-® 
,m. Her Majesty went nfstate toAVcst minuter Ahliey to make her® 

J tlianksgiving through two endless living wall* of her subjcc-sj 
crowding every window, every housetop, every pavemen' on hcrl 
way. giving forth one prolonged shout of applause and blessing. attdB 
cting her eyes wherever they turned with the surilcs and tears e 
■ multitudes, rich nnd poor, faces nil beaming welcome, and full o 
reverence and admiration. She was surrounded nnd e* 

> brilliant and romantic inspiration too full of poetry tr 
one would think, from any official brain — l y a bodyguard o 
*. her sons, nnd snns-in-liw. the future King of I nghnd aml| 
tore Emperor of Ge:m-ny among the land. a gallant „ 

■who inspired the imeginatic:: rl -ve any other drtril of thcB 
■ procession, though that included a numbrt of Sovcrci^ns,J 
PWestern Kings, and Eastern Priner.. tlte Utter 
In diamonds and Fplcndid colour, amid the more 

roe.: u me* «»1 Uuuacudom. . ___ ,—,—— 

The Queen was surrounded on this occasion by her joyful a 
united family, sons and daugters, sons-in-law and daughters-inj 
law, and the already numerous decendants of her House in the 
second generation, in full prosperity and happiness, so many house-1 
holds full of love and strength, adding hope and the highest pros-® 
pects for the future to this climax of tbc mother’s individual bfe.J 
Perhaps the most remarked of the band of Princes who surrounded" 
the carriage of the Queen on the day of Jubilee was the gallant and 
manly figure of the Crown Prince of Germany, the husband of hei 
eldest daughter, the Princess Rojml of Great Britain. But thi 
noble Prince was already ’overshadowed by the disease which w 
i place the seal of mortal vanity upon so many prospects andH 
■ hopes. There was no pair more apt to bear the weight of empire,® 
I more qualified to carry out the highest schemes, than Frederick of| 
I Prussia and Victoria, his English wife, both in full maturity of years® 
;,„l nnd moral and intellectual force, who had naturally look ed ■ 
■for years to this great inheritance. IV whole world knows th e p 
1 nournful tale, one of the most tragic chapter* of contcmporruj| 
list or v. Thu* the heaviest trouble came again upon he Queen* 
e and faroiL. She herself, with that courage and indifference to! 
anal excriidh which alwaysrflistirigutshed her, made a hasty and 

uing jmm i° *> lh ' "0'”e «•*» » » 2S 

mfMSixr in »«* «"W*. ““ 9"» '”™"5 

,£Z, .1 hi. i».l, Sd Ik wile * who, in ihe «ej« o( 
■oUm nlmn.1 K'e’'e'. h" 1 >” ““ d * “! J "f h “ d “; 

, M.jcsly'. v ■»» her he.,hh were mwh >. U sira. C ihcn h.r lor 
Inch riT.nl. Bui .hr r.rrirrl nofhtr purpos: with hrr usual calm 
ur, and, a* a matter of fact, overawed all opposition, and was 
.cvrrived with the utmost rcsj'cct during her short and anxious visit, 
Lhich gav. her the mournful satisfaction at leatrt of tedding farewell 
o one who had been to her a son. 

In Nov . mUr. t'ot. the serious iIIiksb of .it 

l\V ,l, s irom typhoid'Cm ob ce more cast a glomn ovw tte 
* rt but happily only fi>r a moment, nnd the year closed joyfuUj 
th the convalescence of the young Prince, and with the prepla¬ 
ns for the marriage of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale to the] 
incess Victoria Mary ofTcck. This match was 
ipulnr one', and all classes were looking forward to tl 
^the keenest interest, when the news came from Sandringham 
at the Duke was suffering from influc.ua and inflammolio® of the 
n‘ v,w some day* there was still hope, and then, on Thursday, 
P ,rv 14, came the fat.^J news that the Duke had passed away, 
tragedy of the event on the ♦cry eve of the marriage came as 
,k 8 ,o everyone, but to the Queen and the Princess of Wale 
as an irremediable trial, and public sympathy was deeply 
'd The Duke was given a military funeral at Windsor, and 
,ly afterwards the Queen addressed a letter to the Empires 
.jrichhnd so genuinely mour ned with her lhis letter which 
•or repeating in full run* : —" 1 
my dsep sense of the loyalty a 
ay subjects in every part of 1-mprn 
tngx'il thin any hat r K "j| h ” 




loved 


i,l once again give ex. 

cctionatc sympathy evinc 
occasion more s 
which has befallen me and min.-, 
TZZ „vio»-' The omwHMmin; misfortune of my dearly 

ffi- = ^ss , aS£S!:!raCS 

wer^d. t* deeply gratifying at Rich a time, and 1 

.... ..a rtf mV 


in my o 
my * 


n These teslimraics 
or grandson,' 


.e and”that of my child: 

o gratitude 
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of sympathy 


■ith os, and appreciation of n 


i, will lie a help and consolation 


ereavernonl* during t 

■indeed been herp-y. Though the labour*, anxieties, nnd resp 
Ibi'.itios inseparable from my position have been great, yet it i 
^earnest prayer that God may- continue to give me health i 
(Strength to work for the good and happiness of my dear Country^ 
d Empire while life busts.” 

Victoria, R.l 

The whole of the year 1892 was passed very quietly and sadly by) 
|thr Court, but in 1893 Her Mijpty was seen a good deal in |<il<lic.| 
n March *he spent a month at the %*tlla Palmi.-ri at Florence, antlj 

:r ou held several Drawing Rooms. One of the most im]ior 
>ublic event* of tnr year was thi i.]icnmg of the ln»|«crial Inxti 

Her M ijcOy had laid the foundation-stone on July 4 J 
I1SS7, with much stair, l-ut the m-.u ;ural ccremaoy waaoecof the it 

iriiiiani spectacles of the present reign. The *trccuwe*e thronged 
a Buckinghitn Palac- to S«th Kensington at an < 

|tnd the whole of the roote was lined with troapa. 

In 1894 Her Majesty went nliroui, and, a* before, stayed a 
[Florence fiir some week*, when the King and Qaeeil of Italy piief 
visit. Th; Qnesn then went 00 to Coburg, where she v 
it at the wedding of hrr gramUm, the Gf.uid Duke of llns.-f 
Ko her granddaughter, the Pritic -o Victoria Mclita of Coburg, 

TApril 19. On her return to England Her Majesty went 
|M uichrstcr to o|>en ihr Ship C mil on May 21, and after makingl 
1 short trip from Irlutn to Manchester, declared the Waterway! 
fcprn. and knighted the I-ord Mayor of Manchester, the May 
IS afford, the engineer of the Canal, nnd some other notabi 
n the year 1893 Her Majesty again went abroad in the spring, but 
o Nice instead of to Florence, thus tx-pnning that series of v 
|lh; Riviera. Oa her way b.unc the Queen |>aid a vi 
irai.tadl, where she wa» viated by the German Emperor and I 
[Empress Frederick. Among the Queen's visitors were Nurulla' 
■Khan, the ton of the Ameer of Afghanistan, and the ( 
|Em|ier«, and one of the chief home events of the year was: 

*■ at A'd;r*hot in July, when the Duke of Connaught led 
■twelve thousind troops of all arms past the Queen. 

Early in 1896 the Queen anti her youngest daughter Prim 
■Mi ~~ in' the death of Hi 

■ lenry of. Battcnlierg, who contracted fever on the West Coast c 
\frica with the Ashanti Expedition. The body of the 1'rincel 

' t home to England <on board H.M.S. RUnhcim, a 
■the funeral took place at Whippingham, where in 1885, he had® 
Tied the Princess Beatrice. Her Majesty, who was much| 
c by thi? loss of her son-in-law, to whom she had lie 
pally attached, was present nt the funeral service, and in 
■speech at the ojK-ning of Parliament referred to the Prince a 
•• beloved son-in-law w ho voluntarily placed his valuable services all 
Ithe disposal of myself and hig adopted country.” Early in March! 
■he Queen left England for Cimicz with Princes* Christian g 
TPrincess Victoria, and after seven weeks* stay in the Kiviera| 
Bier Majesty returned to England and went at omce to Windsor. „ 
otable visitor in thf summer was the Chinese Env-oy Li I 
|llung Chang, who wns received in audience by the Queen atl 
1 met with a reception which it is to be feared wouktf 
ardly be os cordial now, while on June Her Majesty entered 
■the sixtieth year of her reign. The day was specially ma 

London and Windsor, where the bells were rung, Roys! 
salutes fired, and the public buildings decorated with flags. 

■ Queen's statue, by Mr. Hamo Thamycroft, which was to rc| 

Hone set up at the commencement of Her Majesty’s reign, was 

[unveiled at the Royal Exchange. On September 23 the Queen! 
Iliad reigned longer than any English Sovereign, her grandfather,! 
George III., having reigned fifty-nine years three months at>dl 
r days, a limit which Her Majesty surpassed on that day.l 
ply the Queen'* own desire no special recognition or celebration « 

: was attempted, as it was felt that it would be 1 
Ivenicnl in every way if the completion of the sixtieth year of r 
■ made the occasion of a great celebration in Jur 
[following year. By a happy coincidence, the Tsar and Tsai 
[of Russia arrived at Balmoral on a visit to the Quean on September! 
[23. .and prolonged their stay until Oclolrer 3. The Tsar and® 
JTsnrits.1 arrived at Leith, where they were received by tbc Prince of" 
JWales, and from Ballater drove in carriages to Balmoral, where Her 
■ Majesty received them surrounded by her retainers bearing torches.® 
purely domestic one. I-ord Salutary joined 
■the part)', liut otherwise the visit was strictly private. 

With the opening of the year 1897 preparation') for celebrating il 
a fit and proper manner the Queen’s long and glorious reign bej 
r the Empire. The Queen could not, of course, give 1 
■commands on the subject of the celebration, but in January the P 
f Wales published a letter, in which he said that, although t 
Jucen would not express any opinion as to the various schemes fi 
■popular memorials of- her reign, yet he might himself suggest tl 
■the Queen would certainly favour work* of mercy a 1 
|and suffering, and anything tending to brighten nnd ameliorate U 
>•« of her poorer subjects. Acting upon this idea, the Prince ol 
|\VaJe» issued an appeal on Isehalf of the Hospitals of I 
nt tiling out that these instipitKiCu are terribly in dels, and a 
ir a sum which, capitalised, would |«*t the hospitals lie; 
s unnecessary now to say 












































tho amount r 

■ 3nliti|sUii:ns tWi- pr oject hasfaul ted in grot benefit t o the b oapiub. I 

The actual Diamond Jubilee celebration* took ('. 

I Juu--, but in tho earlier halt of tSo century the Queen! 
I was by uo means inactive.' fho first of Januury. 
■particular, was a noteworthy date, inasmuch as 

■ that day “ome twenty years previously Her Majesty! 
I had been j>rc«*!nimp:l, by tho then Viceroy, Lord I 

ivttcn. Empress 91 India, and throughout the length I 
ml breadth of that country, cclobr.itions were iivkt! 
« lemur of the eveut, thy tidings thereof befog doty I 

■ retailed to the Queen, who wns resting quietly at Os-! 
I borne. Later in the same month the Empress Frederick,! 
Iwkt*. precarious state of health helped to sadden thol 
"'ext hours of Her Majesty's life, came for her last! 

■nuat visit befern the Court returned to Windsor 1 
n the following month. Towards the end of Feh-| 
Iruary Her Majesty oatne to town to holil a Drawing 

■ Room, and in March went abroad for one of those Conti- 
Inentai holidays from which in the last years of her life HerL 
I Majesty always seemed to derive so much benefit, and the | 
| sacrifice of which in the year before her death, s 

• near her people in time of trouble, unquestionably told I 
1 her murn-tiicd constitution. From the beginning of I 

■ March until the end of April Her Majesty stayed at | 

■ Cimiez. stopping on her way to have a brief interview w 
I President I ante. On the 3rd of May a Privy Council was! 
(hold, at which the now United States Ambassador, Colonel V 

Hay, presented his credentials, while ut tho Drawing I 
Rccm during the same month Her Majesty received ul 
iplendid reception as she drove through the* streets. Inf 
the spring ami summer of 1897, indeed, the country, a I way. I 

■ loyal, seemed to be (Swept Ur n wave of new, and if pox-I 
l*.ible increased, affectum for the veneratetl sovereign, who I 

■ during that time wax perhaps more in evidence than she | 

■ had been for many years, and her visit to Sheffield to open I 

■ the Town Half gave unbounded satisfaction. Then for :i I 

■ mouth Her Majesty rested quietly at Windsor, while all I 

■ London was in a ferment and fever of excitement over the I 

■ Jubilee celebrations. Every available space aloug thol 

■ route of the procession wax turned into u gruud stand. 1 

■ Kabuli iv price* were asked and given for coigns of tun I 

■ tape, and there was not one of tnc Queen's subjects who! 

■ did nut dcsiro nnd strive to be present and do her honour I 
■on this the greatest day of her reign. On the Saturday! 

■ before the great day Her Majesty witnessed a grand inili-B 
Itory tattoo in the Quadrangle it Windsor Castle. On the 1 

■ Sunday,which was Ascension Day, a special service was held I 

■ ii- St. fieorge's Chanel at which the Queen, the Kinprcv. ■ 

■ Frederick and a distinguished family gathering wen-1 

■ present. *F'» on the Monday, in an entirely new Royal I 
Her Majesty travelled to Paddington, and ufterl 

ing an address from the Paddington Vestry, entered! 

■ London in wroi-xUto, the streets being thronged with I 

■ people, and the progress of Her Majesty's carriage being! 

I marked by xuch an enthusiastic greeting from those whu| 

■ lined the at roots a* can have fal len to fow sovcreigi 
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■ meet with or merit. The proverbial Queen’s weather] 

■ favoured the day of days, although tho morning was at] 

I first a trifle overcast. Early in the morning the streets! 
1 were crowded, the euthusiasm of some people even prompt-1 
I ing them to xcend the previous night in the streets,! 
gj while some fifty thousand troops kept the line of route.! 
I The fi st pert of the proce-sica was that which attracted! 

■ the most attesTcn.. The Diamond Jubilee differed from! 

■ the Jubilee cf ten years-before, in that the Queeu did not! 
I d-ive through London attended b>- the sovereigns of| 

■ friendly if rival powers. It was pre-eminently a family! 
leathering, in which nil Her Majesty's immediate descen-l 

■ dan s figured, while ahead rode representatives of a score 

■ and nu.re of nationalities from every quarter of tho globe— 

■ ty^pifying llie vast Empire which had grown under herl 
I wist- and kindly rule—one and all onlv too proud toL 

■ acknowledge her as their Sovereign Ruler. This! 

■ -pie.1 lul Colon ul prore-xion, which rode ahead 

|„r iis , ,?*• was preceded by a party of tiioL 

■ H ues, followed by Lord Roberts. There wore strange mcnl 

■ firm every quarter of the globe, all bound together by al 

■ •oriiiton t e rhit of loyalty and affection for the great! 

■ uly whom one and all, ghtseers and proecvsjonisW. were! 
1 gathered together to henonr. In the sixty xplendiil| 

■ ' « °* h * r re, K“ ,h e Empire had waxed great,! 

I mid fi ounanecl, and to maintain Her Majesty’s dominions! 
|thefe sturdy (-oton n!» were ready to lay down their livesj 

’ 1,1,1 n . v ail 'l many a gallant soul has since proved. 

1 tin procw-ioii. long looked for, and greeted 
wnim h that, left no douli ai to tho joy and eu hul 
i» 11 of the cr .wd came the Queen, riding with the] 

- nn ess of W ales, the 1 r;n~e Christian facing her ' 
Ir^ n. u rd fV? V ° °" v r ' ,<Ic “bead, and the Prince of Wales,I 

I !,^ I5 u° of Connaught, and the Duke of Cambridge rode 
...on ».ae. None who witnessed that xcene will ever let! 

- '■ U.e from the- r memory, or will forget the little thnlj 

Irlhtl I ?“ T h k h CJnle *,° ,hem wh< ' n ‘bey saw the vem-J 

■ nibl lady, to honour whom was everyone's thought, and] 

I, .. " t " b “‘ 0 «*“ n »l women gathered from! 

* h ! 4 ? n,p r- In heT dignity she] 

c< 1 cut ns the mother of nations, typical of all the hcstl 
n.i ie; o. womanhood. At Temple Bar the I.-,„l| 
» lie t q ialities of womanhood. At Temple Bar the Lord! 
I\ w, ‘ h custom, presented He. 1 

I,,, 1 ' ■ * ,,h *"*’ Sword, which the Queen touche I 

■ turn e mm.nd.n* the Mayor to lead the way into the City 

TrW ‘be scene was remarkable. A space vL 

eldiat < hed f ul ’ whil ° ‘be centre of thJ 

■ b xh. n of Cant K Dr T ‘ ™P 1 '*- hT 

II o ’ .I f.he r * r r C "-Kl«*on. the late Bixhop off 

V J P° '.W het,c mevsage to wLel 

ISU-i. .ho ,L*£ h E ,r '°>T' 1 S’ JH 












































Henry of ISjiucntirrg. One inSeter, P'ivstc Gcotgc Manhall, ef the itt Hi 
attention o( the Oueen, who went to hi» bedalde. and asked bow he »j» gt 
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TUS liUEBX AT WINDSOR CASTLE DISTRIBUTING MEDALS FOX DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT IN THE FIT. -1>, ON K>VRM8ER 2j, 

AFTER THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN OF 1884-85 


THE QUEEN 


VISITING WOUNDED SOLDIERS FROM THE SOUDAN AT NET LEY, MAY % 6 . 
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• IIIKU S-EYK VIEW OH THE ROYAL PROCESSION AKKIYI.V; AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE SEKVI C"E, J U N E 
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[ THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF YORK AND PRINCESS VICTORIA MARY OF TECK IN THE CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES’S. JULY 6, 1893 t 




On May 10,1800, a body cl officers representing the army, beaded by ihe Duke of Cambridge, presented to tlio 
Queen, at Buckingham Palace, a large centrepiece worked in hammered silver gill, symbolical of the power and 
greatness of the Empire 


A PRESENTATION AT A DRAWING ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN 
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THR QUEEN f RESENTING KHAMA AND HIS COLLEAGUES WITH HER rORTRAIT 
THI BECHl'AN ALAND CHIEFS AT WINDSOR, NOVEMBER, 1I01 


THR CHRISTENING OF THE INFANT SON OF THE DURE AND DUCHESS OF 
YORK AT WHITE LODGE, RICHMOND, JULY iS, tig* * 
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rift to the 


wmie auotner nomine i unction ill me same monin irnnyiB 
was the laying of the foundation stone of the Victoria iindl 
Albert Museum at Kensington. • Throughout the yeurl 
negotiations had been proceeding, more or less unsatis-l 
factorily, with the Transvaal, it having become neccs-fl 
sary that steps should be taken to se'-re better treatment! 
for those of Her Majesty's subjects \. .io were resident iul 
that country. From the first, hoirever, it is now evident* 
that President Kruger was merely playing a procras-B 
jtinating game in order to gain time and declare war at* 
the moment when it pleased him. and when there sec modi 
more prospect of his being able effectively to carry out hisfl 
threat and sweep the English into tho "sea. Everyone 
wished that, even though war might be necessary at last, 
the closing years cf the Quean’s reign might be spared the 
[anxiety and misery of a bitter and protracted war, and 
every effort was made to bring matters to a peaceful issue. I 
put it was not to be, for on October 10th nil insolent I 
Ultimatum was received, which left the Government no I 
Alternative hut to resort to the last arbitrament of arms. I 
Failing resolute action, no sane person doubts that South I 
Africa would have been lost to this country, and the I 
Empire been shorn, not merely of one of its richest posses- I 
pious, but of a necessary half-way house on the highway 
Ito India. One can well believe that Her Majesty saw the 
way in which events were tending with sadness. She had 
had her full share of sorrow, and any war must affect her 
personally as much as the poorest citizen, for many, 
indeed, were the friends and relations whose lives were* 
thus placed in jeopardy; but never did Her Majesty allowl 
personal considerations to swerve her from that path which* 
led towards the nation's highest, interests. With con-1 
fidence and courage she set herself to encourage, not I 
merely those who were going forth to fight the country’s I 
battles, but the women who wero left to serve their 
country in that hardest of all ways, by standing and 
waiting—waiting in misery and suspense for the return of 
loved ones. A true woman herself, it would be hard to 
over-estimate the work she did ip this direction, and the 
spontaneous burst of loyalty and affection which broko 
nut in the rejoicings of the Jubilee year deepened and 
Intensified in . the years of trial whidh followed as 
one and all realised how keenly and how tragically 
recent events touched the throne, and established a 
:ommon bond of sympathy. To the Gordon High- 
lan lers nt, Balmoral and to the Household troops at 
Windsor Her Majesty bade good-bye in words which showed 
only too plainly what she was feeling, for though great! 
and low may suffer alike, the greater the position the! 
greater the possibilities of pain, and after the departure! 
of the I.ife Guards—full or eagerness, enthusiasm, and! 
high spirits—it was very characteristic of the Queen that J 
Cheerful though her words of farewell may have been, she! 
^*ry speedily visited the Victoria Barracks at Windsor! 
i nn, l gave her womanly sympathy to the wives who knew! 
with her, and only too well, an aspect of war quite other! 
than that which lends its glamour to bold spirits eager for! 


that year (l"""), for the first time for thirteen years,! 
the Queen spent Christmas at Windsor, on Boxing l)ay| 
entertainir g at ten in St. George’s Hall wives and f»mi! 
lies of soldiers at the front. Throughout this trying time,! 
indeed, no one could have been more happily inspired than! 
the Sovereign, of whom it has often been said that she! 
was beyond measure the cleverest statesman—or stated! 
woinau, shall it be said—in the country. And not the least! 
of the thongbful and happily inspired actions which Her! 
Majesty did nt this period’was to send to each of the! 
Soldiers in South Africa a New Year’s present of chocolutol 
us a “ personal gift.” No gift could have been morel 
welcome. It was gracious and timely. In some homes the! 
little tins, with the portrait of the Quern on the lid, are! 
likely to be cherished for many a long day. Some wero! 
Bold for considerable sums, it is true : but in nearly every! 


nearly every! 
ent to raise! 


nse this was a sacrifice made by the -recipient to rai 
unds for a comrade's widow or children, others the writ 


as seen elaborately framed, showing the value in which! 
hey wore hold, while the chocolate itself wns<n real benefit! 
o many a man on short ratious, for its value as food is! 
iO\v well known, and the day has gone by when one could! 
»ngh nt n " chocolate soldier." Despite a verv welcome! 


isit to W mdsor from the German Emperor and Empress 
he ye ir on Id darkly enough, and the series of reverses! 






broke ont spontaneously^ 
into the National Anthem,while subsequently three cheers 
for the Queen were given with the utmost enthusiasm. It 
only remained for tho chief prelates to do homage, and! 
then the procession started on its homeward way, haltingP 
just for a brief space at the Mansion House, where thel 
Lady Mayoress presented a silver basket of orchids. Three! 
hours after the time of starting Her Majesty returned t 
Buckingham Palace, tired but profoundly moved by thej 
genuine feeling and affection which underlay all the de¬ 
monstrations, and replies were wren. then beginning tnl 
ipour in to the simple, heartfelt messago which she had! 
despatched before starting, nlfK which ranFrom l 
[heart I thank my beloved people. May 4.1 od bless you 
tori a It. ct I.” 

’his is not the place to refer to the illuminations and 
ora* ions which wero so groat, a feature, or to the 
crowds which in vast orderly processions paraded the 
streets half the night, but none are likely to forget the 
aspect of London at that time. Tho Queen's next acts were 
to receive first the Lords and then the Commons at Bnck- 
inzham Palace, then the Chairmen of the County Council, 
the Mayors and Provosts of tlie Kingdom, and sub¬ 
sequently to inspect the Yeomen of tho Guard, while the 
rev ew of ten thousand school children on Constitution 
Hill, on the way to Windsor, was another kindly action, 
for to everyone of those children it is safe to say the cere¬ 
mony is now an event of cherished memory. Addresses 
and presents innumerable came, not only from every part 
of the kingdom but of the world,‘and though the Queen 
was not present nt the great Naval Review at Spithend— 
the greatest naval review which the world has seen—Her 
Majesty returned to town to give a State Garden Party 
nt Buckingham Palace, when everyone remarked on Her 
Majesty’s robust appearance, which augured many more 
n» of happy li e. On Julv 1, 28,000 picked soldiers were 
owed at ’ Aldershot, while the Colonial and Indian 
treops were inspected afterwards at Windsor. 

! It was eirly in the following year—1&08—after spending 
Christmas at Osborne, that evidence was given in more 
[than one direction of that kindly thought for others which 
[wax always one of Her Majesty's strongest characteristics. 
[Orders were given that Kensington Palace should he 
j thrown open to the public, whereby everyone can now 
anil wander round the place of which so much meutio 
made earlier in these pages—a place which everyone knowsl 
is crowded with memories of Her Majesty's childhood.! 
Again, soldiers from Benin were reviewed and made happy! 
by meeting their Sovereign, while in February Her! 
Majesty paid one of those visits to Netley Hospital, which| 
were always a source of infinite gratification to the 
who had fallen out in her service. The spring was a. 
pent at Cimiex, Her Majesty returning to hold the usual 
Drawing Room and again to visit Netley, both visits being 
to carry ct mfort and consolation to the wounded men from 
the Tir.il . .mp.-gu. Her Majesty was well enough then 
,o rise from her chair to pin the Victoria Cross to tho 
asta of Private Vickery and the famous Piper hindlater. 
...a rest of the year was spent comparatively quietly at 
Balmoral, Windsor, and Osborne, reviews, presentations 
colours, and a privnte investiture of the Order of the 

I Bath, Star of India, St. Michael and St. George, and of 
the Indian Empire being perhaps tho chief events. It. 
should lie mentioned, though, that a third visit was paid 
to Netley, this time Her Majesty being received by ther 
Sirdar (Lord Kitchener), when many wounded 
|soldiers from Omdurman were personally decorated with 
■the Soudan medal, while two visits wejro paid to the 1 nnce 
|of Wole* on the Rovnl yacht - Osborne, who, it will P- 
■remembered, was an invalid for some time bwreason of 
■slight accident to hix knee. The following year opened] 
■quietIv enough, however darkly it went out. Her Majest; 
■went "for her usual spring holiday to Nice, travelling 
■Folkestone and Boulogne, the " Calais-Douvrea in wl 
|she nailed being accompanied by two lines of torped. 
Jrlextrovert, with whose appc.ir.ii.. Her Majesty was mn«l 
■pleased. I* is worthy of notice in this ronnectio* that th> 
■previous time on which the Quo had landed at Boulogn. 
■was in August. 185.% in company with the Prince Consort, 
l.h, Prior. w.l», .nd PrmAlice, o» «!,«!, Occeeto, 
|„he TO received by (hr Emperor Aapol.cn III. On H. 
Isuie.lv'. return .he visited Ken..i.«on P.l.c. end cere 
Ifultv invoected the h».»e of her rh.ldhom! prop., r,i or, t. 

* ' ’ nthrown <»i cn to the public on HerM 


T1I2 RECUMBENT FICURK OF THE PRINCE CONSORT ON THE CENOTAPH IN THE ALBERT 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL. WINDSOR 
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Queen 


though her cheering^ messages in the following 
[January never revealed it. "I watch with admiration your 
determined and gallant, defence,’ r the message sent to 
Kimberley, was typical of many which showed a keen 
[appreciation of the sacrifices her soldiers were making. 
(While at Windsor Her Majesty paid another visit to Netley 
Ithis time to see the sick and wounded from South Africa, 
lin whose welfare she ever took the deepest interest. But 
lit may be questioned whether anything ever in this con- 
Inection caused mare general satisfaction than the 
■announcement made in March last year, when tho tide of 
■war begun to unmistakably turn in our favour, and thej 
(nows of the relief of Ladysmith had cheered everyone, that 
Ito mark her appreciation of tRe outburst of loyalty brought 
(forth by the war Her Majesty would come to town to spend 
la few days, and to show herself by driving through the 
[streets. In the same spirit tho Queen decided to abandon thel 
[projected spring visit to Bordighern, and to stay among herj 
Jown people in her own country. No announcement could! 
[have been more timely or created better feeling, but ini 
[the last year of her life* the Queen did many things to show! 
[how real was the bond of sympathy between her and herj 
[people. The visit to London was in every way n sucrr's.l 
[and caused unbounded satisfaction. When the Royall.rainf 
[steamed into Paddington, London was ready. From Pad-] 
Idington to the Victoria Gate, from the Y’ictorin Gate] 
through the Park, from Hyde Park Corner to Buckingham| 
[Palace, the line of the Queen’s subjects—her subjects and] 
[her protectors—was unbroken. Through this avenue of her] 
people the Queen drove in an open carriage, with no other 
escort than a dor.cn Life Guards and a few mounted police, 
and one wonders whether any other monarch could hav< 
(done the same. With the Queen’s carriage ran a nwer-ond 'ns 
Icheer. When it reached a great open space the cbcei 
changed its treble note—the note of women's and children’' 
voices—for the fuller, deeper note of men’s cheers, and tin 
roar of applause suddenly changed once more to thi 
stirring notes of the National Anthem. This happened at 
[Hyde Park Corner and again nt Buckingham Palace, where 
a dense crowd waited outside, and where the Peers and 1 
:1 bare-headed inside the gates. 


Inspection of Victoria JuhiU* Nunn at Um Vicarcgnl Lot 
TUB QUEEN’S VISIT TO IRELAND, lyOO 


afternoon the Queen, at ill retaining her smnl 
eturesque escort of Lifo Guards, drove“with Princess 
eatriee and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein to 
the City. In its outward aspect the visit was marked by 
(the same simplicity that characterised every incident of 
[the Queen's visit. Only afterwards was it proved, by the 
lonours which Her Majesty conferred upon tlio Lord 
klayor and Ihe Sheriffs, that she intended by it to convey 
,.i graceful recognition of tho strenuous and liberal efforts 
[which the Cdy has made towards bearing the burden of 
[the war by raising the famous City Imperial Volunteers. 

1 ho crowd’s which had not been able to welcome the Queen 
[in the morning—and many of those that had—turned out | 
to greet hor in the afternoon. 

Kqually happily inspired was tin order circulated by the 
Queen's 'command at this timw, a forerunner of another 1 
event of unusual and singular interest. The services of I 
Irish troops and Irish generals in the war were snrh «s thel 
nieen was not willing to let go unrecognised. An order 
■as therefore promulgated by which Irish regiments should 
.e allowed to wear the shamrock on St.. Patrick s Hay, 
md 8t. Patrick's Day (March 17th) was accordingly eele- 
n Ireland alone, but in London and in Bloem- 1 
fontein, in a most remarkable monner. The Queen hersell 
-oro all dnv a sprig of shamrock sent by a loyal Irish- 
.oman, and the Wearing of tho Green sprang at once intol 
he dignity almost of a Royal decoration. The event oil 
hich this proclamation was tho forerunner was that thel 
ueen, who it was known had foregone her usual Con-| 
nental holiday, would spend April among her suhject** 
Ireland. It was a timely proposal, and though somol 
ew professional malcontents were not wholly pleased, th«3 
nnounroment gave great satisfaction, and the natural* 
varmth of heart of the Irish people was sufficient to eausoH 
he prospect to be welcomed with an enthusiasm onl»3 
■ond to that which greeted the Queen herself. The' 
journey to Ireland was made on the ‘.2nd—3rd of April, andH 
m the nest day the Queen entered the histone gates of:, 
inblin to tho sounds and sights of n welcome which mustfi 
reminded her of that with which London had received* 
her. The beginning of this visit, half a century after thoP 
■last visit to Irish soil, was signalised by a proclamation for 
Bthe formation of a new regiment of “ Irish jluards 
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I was marked by a queenly gift to the poor e 
land by the expression, in a message to the Irish people J 

■ of the way in which the Queen had been gratified nnd| 
■touched by the reception they had given her. During the! 

■ month Drawing Rooms nn’d balls were given nt thal 
■Castle; a great review of troops was held in Phoenix Park,I 
land a loss martial one of school children; the RoyalT 
■Hospital at Kilmainham and the fleet in the Irish Seal 
Iwere inspected; addresses wore received from public! 

bodies; and honours conferred upon the Lord Mayors of! 
[Dublin and Belfast. If these Were the great events of the! 
Jyear there were a hundred other kindly acts whic^ 
[testified to the Queen's recognition and sympathy. Th 
{fire in Ottawa and the Indian famine received generoual 
; Captain Lambton and his gallant Naval Brigade were! 
i and reviewed; while the home-coming of the C.I.\ J 
[and the arrival in England of the gallant Canadians werol 
each marked by some tokon of sympathy, regard, or appro-! 
ciation. Though sorely tried in many ways, Her Majesty! 
was always ready to pin the V.C. on the breast of a bravol 
■man, or to receive at Windsor those who had served herj 

■ from the Irish nurses at Mafeking to the Canadians whol 
nought at P.vmleberg, and was ever more than glad to wolcomt# 

■ back those who fought for her. 

I That this year was a sad one in many ways can easily b 

■ believed. The war, which at one timo seemed to promise a 
lapecdv termination, lingered on remorselesslv, and 
■deprived the Queen of one near kinsman—namely, hert 
■grandson. Prince Christian Victor, who, attacked by foretf 

■ while engaged on Urd Roberts' staff at Pretoria, ended sfl 
■"1 full of promise. Th.'TI^i -^rtho Eropro** 

; ittolhor great anxiety, the death of 

■ Majesty's second son. in JulJ, the Duke of Saxe-CoburgJ 
■also came a* a great shock, while still more recently a great! 

mrsonil fr.cii 1. the Dowager Lady Chur, hill, died very* 
liuddenlv. Nevertheless, until the beg.uu.ng of tlus yearT 
lie Queen never lost her grip of affairs of State or her! 
■interest and svmpathy in those around lior. At Balmoral,! 
,,'sor and Osborne she received and ontcrtainwlB 
in'es.' ststesnien, aud soldiers. Ninety Colonials,! 
•alided home, were rer«»«ed an.J greeted warmly at! 
„d—r the •ii.l Canadian lUfimeot nan ala* ii.Mxnte-™ 
■on its return from the fiont, while only a week or two kefor— 
Kier death the Queen was welcoming I/ord Robert., and! 
1,-towing on him iwrsonally well-deserved hoti-urs-ercii mP 
Kittle more than a year Uf re Her Majesty had .poke w..nlJ 
l.f sympathy Lady lloberta, wheu giving Iwr tke valuedf 

■ • - which he; 


oubt, however, that Her 
Majesty's health was not improved by the lack of hei 
Usual holidays abroad, Cowes during tho Inst wintei 
bras not as^euefii ial ns Cannes; aud the visit to Dublin 
pistoad of trance, lost fc'nstor, was on act of generous self 
"sacrifice. 

The first authoritative information relative to Her 
Majesty's ill-hoalth came iu tho "Court Circular” oi 
LJanunry 18tb, when announcement was made that the 
iQuceu had not lately been in her usual health, and was 
(unable for the present to take her customary drives. 
(Events during the past year, it was said, had had a great 
■strain upon her powers, and this had rather told upon 
"Her Majesty's nervous system. It was therefore thought 
advisable by Her Majesty's physicians that the Queeu 
[should be kept perfectly quiet in the house, and should 
[abstain for the present, from transacting business. On the 
5th Her Majesty had taken her usual drive iu the grounds 
f Osborne House, and until the end of that week it was 
■hoped that a change to the moro invigorating climate of 
■the Riviera would _ bring about at Tenvt a temporary 
■recovery; hut the growing gravity of tho situatii 
■rendered this impossible, and on the "following Monday a 
«* °f gloomy bulletins aroused the worst anticipations, 
the Saturday the Royal Family hv.l h<eu 'Uin- 

■ moued, the Prince and Princess of Wales being tho tir-t to 
■arrive. On Sunday the Gorman Emperor, travelling with the 

■ Duke of Conuaii'jht, came to Louduu in haste. The Emperor 
^w.is met in town by the Prince of Wales, and going to 

Osborne on Monday remained there until the end. Count- 
■less messages of sympathy poured in from every quarter, 
■while the hope was entertained to the last that the Queen's 
■strong constitution would enable her to rally; but 
■although there was once a slight temporary improve 
Imcut, Her Majesty passed away on Tuesday evening, i 
[half-post six, tho sad event biding announced by a telegram 
Jfrom tho Prince of Wales to the I.Urd Mayor, which run aa 
■follows:—“My beloved mother, the Quean, has just unwed 
■away, surrounded by her children and grandchildren. One 
■cannot hore deal with the extraordinary emotion aroused 
■bv the death of the Queen, who throughout her loug life 
■exercised such a gloriuu* influence and eudeared herself ' 
■passionately to her people. But tho love which she ga 

■ to then* they returned in, if possible, greater measure, and 
■while evoryone knows that throughout Victoria's reign tho 

•ountry and Empire hare made colossal advance, few 
realise how much this progress 1ms been due to the 
■beneficent rule of England's noblest 
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■yiCTORIA THE WfLl-BKLoV 

I title more apt can be given to the belovo 
■Sovereign whose people arise up and call hei- 

■ blessed, whose reign has been one of unexampled! 
■beneficence, and whose every act, public or private! 

■ was inspired by the highest motives, the purestF 
■intentions! . When the young Princess Victoria, a 
■girl of eighteen, ascended the throne, respect for- 
■the crown had sunk almost to tile vanishing point! 

II o-day, the ruling family is more firmlyl 
■established in the hearts of the people than it ever! 
■was in the history of the British nation. SayJ 
1 Thackeray, at the end of his “Four Georges "! 
1“ The heart of Britain still beats kindly fur Georg! 
|!I I. -not because lie was wise and just, but becausJ 

was pure in life, honest in intent, and because! 
According to his lights he worshipped heaven. 3 
■think we acknowledge in the inheritrix of hi! 
Isceptrc, a wiser rule, and a life as honourable and! 
pure, and I am sure the future painter of out! 
Imanncrs will pay a willing allegiance to that goodf 
■life, and be loyal to the memory of that unsullied! 
■virtue." 

The wa\£ of grief, deep and genuine,, that has. 
swept, not only over this country and our colonies! 
but throughout the world, serves to show that thtf 
fierce light that beat upon the throne for sixty antL 
■odd years has revealed a noble and pure character,! 
la woman of lofty mind and sound wisdom, a forti-( 
"tude under trial, and an unplaining scldE-v.u<^ 


QUEEN VICTORIA THE WELL-BELOVED. 
A FAVOURITE PORTRAIT. 


■ when the wife and mother might well have pleaded■ 

■ her sex and forgotten for the time that she was I 

■ Queen. Queen Victoria is said to have expressed! 
■how truly said 1 know not, that her aim had been! 
■not so much to govern as to set an example. She! 
■has, indeed, been an example in the best I 
Tscnse to high and low alike, and in contemplating! 

pier glorious life may we not well say : 


And catch from breast to breast the n 


e fire. 


She lias made, God bless her, history of thel 
noblest sort—history towards which posterity will! 
|turn with sentiments of veneration and love. Hcrf 
nind was— 

.... Always open door'd 
To every breath from heaven, and Truth, and Peace, 

And Love and JuMice cantc and dwelt therein. 

And now, alas! she has been taken from us, and! 
tssed into that deep and abiding rest which shej 
Buts earned so well. We c$n .but mourn the good] 
Queen, the wise ruler, the devoted wife, and equally! 
devoted mother. In whatever aspect we view! 
Iivr Queen Victoria stood peerless among her peers! 
t She wrought her jieoplc lasting good," and her* 
Jpi-ople loved her with a devotion that was ncvei 
fchaken. Fittingly might she have been called! 
V the little Mother." Had the words of Cranmer been! 
Ivpokon of her as a child, those who had lived until! 
■his day could have testified that man never spake! 
■nore trulv 
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(IS.tt few now living can behold that goodness) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that snail succeed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 

Than this pure soul shall be: all princely graces, 

That mould up such a mighty piece as this Is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her ; truth shall nurse her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 

She shall be loved and fear'd : Her own shall plcss her ; 

Her foes shall shake like a field of beaten corn. 

And hang their heads with sorrow : good grows with her; 

In her days, every man shall eat in solely 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours: 

God shall be truly known : ‘and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 

Sorrowfully and sadly now we bury the great, 
Queen, full of years and honours, and her works 
remain behind as a lasting monument to a beautiful 
life and a glorious reign. All hearts go out to her i 
' " ‘ , ” • - w ’ ,. ith all his 


ived children, to the new Monarch 
msibilitics, and to his wife, beloved through-1 
;he world. Long may they be spared to carry] 
j^wor^^icton^l^WelHxrlQvet^^^^^J 


ntr»n. 


lam ATI on 


R.ti the Duke ot Kent 


I he Father ol Queen Victoria: 




The Duchess ot Kent with Princess Victoria 

From a drawing by Hayter, i8n at which time the Princes* was described | 
a* 1 a lovely girl, with line delicate ruse-bloom comp lesion, with large 
blue eyes, a fair, blood brow, uitd on explosion of peculiar candour 
and innocence. ’ 
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1 pARF.WKi.i.. well-beloved ! 1 lire at lasl I shall! 

rest with thee: wiilvthee-in Christ shall risc[ 

I again." 

Thus did \’ictoria, our Queen, record her faith! 
in the future, and her never-ending sorrow in thc[ 
present, on the great mausoleum of Frogmore- 
years ago. 

In the pages of this memoir it is proposed to say[ 
little of that which comprises the glorious history! 
of the Victorian era, nor of that galaxy of great! 
names, great in the arts of war, still greater ini 
those of peace, which has glittered around her: no! 
mention will be made of the almost miraculous| 
advance which science has made since she ascender 
the throne, of those" conquests and those discoveries! 
which have added millions to the number of her! 
subjects, and well nigh doubled the area over which! 
her sceptre extends. Instead, its readers will find! 
unrolled before them thedaysof her early childhood,! 
when no shadow of her coming supremacy fell upon I 
her, as she spent Iter glad hours beneath the grand I 
old elms and beeches' of Kensington ; the days ofr 
her quiet girlhood rendered thoughtful, but not sad¬ 
dened, by the knowledge of the responsibilities 
which awaited her; the days of her pure, sweet 
womanhood, when the duties and not the glitter of 
rule was that which mainly filled her life, and when 
to write her pardon across a death-warrant was the 
dearest exercise of her prerogative—the days of her 
happy married life, when for twenty years every 
blessing which a loving and true-hearted woman 
can desire was erst in rich abundance upon her; 
the days of her long widowhood when the utter 
blankness and despair of its first years were 
changed to tempered grief, and finally miti¬ 
gated by some degree of chastened gladness. Or, 
finally, those of her decline, when the tender care 
and affection of those who so lovingly clustered 
around her compensated for so much that she had 
lost. 

All these can be described freely and fully with* I 

I out reluctance or hesitation, as they have been 
already in such varied manner and by so many 
different pens, for there is no one incident in the life of 
Victoria over which it might be well to draw a veil. 

We have heard of tainted women, uncloistered 
nuns, Edith of England, and the Berthas and Eliza¬ 
beths of other lands, who have led spotless lives in 
some sequestered corner of the lands over which they 
had been placed as Queen, but never before have 
we known of one who lived in her Court and of it, 
who coming to her greatness at the moment when 
the buoyancy and lightness of heart of extreme 
youth almost in themselves invited reproof, and 
when girlish impatience at demur would by an easy 
transition become a crime against the Constitution; 
never before have we known of one who was able 
to pass unscathed through the bewildering mazes of 
public and private life from the time she was a high- 
spirited girl of eighteen till the cares of winters 
had bowed her head. 

Childhood's Training. 

That this was so was due, first of all, to the innate 
purity of our Sovereign’s nature ; but secondly, 

( and in a degree that close consideration only can 
appreciate, to the training of that wise Prince and 
Princess of the House of Coburg, who, missing 
in our realm the greater destinies that had been 
marked out for them, contented themselves during 
:>ur young Queen's earlier years with moulding her 
for her future. In 1831 the representatives of the 

i English nation showed, though late, the high store 
hey set by the quiet but strong and vigorous 
haracter of the Duchess of Kent by bringing in a 
Jill to name her Regent, in case her daughter 
hjuld succeed to the throne before attaining her 
jg.il majority. 

To do this was a rare and unexpected anomaly, 
or, till our love and loyalty to our young Sovereign 
taught us to look on her friends as our own, un¬ 
kindness to those Princes and Princesses who have 
during the course of our history come over as 
consorts to our rulers, actual and prospective, was 
the rule among us, and constituted a breach of 
hospitality and almost of good faith which ought 
to lie heavy on the national conscience, all the 
more so that the unkindness has been, for the most 
part, far from deserved. 

Caroline of Brunswick, the beautiful Isabel of 
France, Eleanor of' Aquitaine, came here to 
trouble or to disgrace our Royal household, and 
Henrietta of Bourbon disturbed our peace with 
her waving hands and the swift flight of her French 
, but for the most part the Royal consorts 
have offend -d little, and if they nourished any 
dislike of our national uncouthness of bearing and 
bluntness of speech, they did not commit the one 
unpardonable sin of trying to teach us better. 

By this Coburg Princess then, on whom the 
nation thus showed its reliance, our young Queen 
was guided, in conjunction with the help of her! 
uncle Leopold, to the right understanding of her! 
Constitutional duties, and an unswerving deter -1 
mination in carrying them out, which failed her! 
once only, and then on so trivala matter that it is| 
unworthy of the attention it has received 

Some of our Sovereigns have been propelled 
along the narrow lines of their prerogative by com¬ 
pulsion, others by indifference, others again by the 
will power and the strong common sense of a 
Walpole or a Burleigh. None, until our young 
ruler of 1837 came to the throne, have appointed 
themselves in their own person, first and most 
jealous guardian of the people's rights, defining 
and limiting their own powers in a manner that, 
had not long habit taught its to accept it as a 
matter of course, would excite the highest eulogy of 
which our judgment is capable. 

The reason that the exclusive training of the 
Royal infant was left in the hands of the Coburg 
princes has to be explained by some slight refe¬ 
rence to the then circumstances of the rest of the 
reigning house, which will prove that education 
and guidance must come from the child's foreign- 
born relatives, or mud b; wholly lacking 

The grandfather of the Kensington Slay-flower, 
•eighed down by his m?ntal infirmities and his 
many years, sank "into the tomb within a year from 
the time the future Queen was born. Her father, 
the Duke of Kent, of whom later, died before the 
old King, and a 1 -w months after the birth of the 
baby girl of who. 1 he had been so proud. The 
Prince Recent, still smarting under the recent blow 
which had left him without direct heirs to his 
throne, was indifferent towards the child of his 
dead brother, for whom he had had little affection, 
and towards whom his conduct had been far from 
generous. George IV. was, moreover, fir obvious] 
reasons, entirely unfitted to have any voice, how l 
ever remote, in the training of a young gijj. To! 
some limited degree, the same objection might lte| 
taken to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards Willian 
IV., though his kindly feeling towards his little! 
niece was very genuine, and he would have liked! 
well to see her playing about his knees in the place! 
of his own baby daughters. 




At the age ol Nino. from « pointing 05 WlliSem Fowler 

Of Adelaide and Caroline, the consorts ol the two! 
Imonarchs who preceded the young Victoria on the! 
■throne, one was already'stricken in years, and with! 
■the grief which had left her solitary in her home! 
(after laying her infant children, one by one, to rest! 

■ within th e lordly walls of St.^eorgu^ChapcL! 
[Windsor, and the 
[found in death the peace! 
which she h‘ad denied herself,! 
land which others had denied! 

_liter in li/e while, the, future^! . 

■ successor to the throne of her husband, winch 
1 never been hers, was still in infancy. 

I The Duke of Kent. 

Lastly, there was the Royal Duke, the father 
I the little maiden, the only one who might claim an| 

■ equal right with her mother to sway her early; 

■ destinies. But he lived long enough only to rejoic -1 
I in his child's birth, to plan what lot should be hei 

■ when he himself came to that throne which hej 
I made so sure would one day be his, and then in all 
■the pride of his prime he passed away. He was 
nonly fifty-three years of age at the time, and had] 

every right, humanly speaking, to believe that li 
would attain the advanced years of his father, for, 
■differing greatly from most of the other sons of that] 
■monarch, he had led a most temperate life, practis-l 
ling athletic exercises of different kinds with 
[assiduity, and having that taste for open-air life 
pvhich he has handed on in so remarkable 
Jdagree to his daughter and her children. His death! 
■was due in a manner to an accident. After the] 
[manner of strong and stalwart men of his tempera- 
Intent, he disdained to notice a cold which had 

■ settled on his lungs till too late, and the surprised 
[vaults of the Royal Tomb House at Windsor, 
[which were awaiting the call to unclose their gates 
[for the octogenarian father, found that Nature’: 
[imperious decree was that he should be precedt 
[by his gallant son. 

[ Controversy fought incessantly at one titxu 
[around the character of Edward. Duke of Kent, andl 
[it would be difficult to say how far, from reasons of 
| State, it is to be regretted that he failed to suca 
| to the throne. 

On the one hand,, we are told, he was a narrow- 
[minded martinet, whose soul soared little above th< 
[typical button of the soldier’s gaiter, who rousedl 
[mutiny among his men, and, what is a far more 
[serious accusation, among his officers, time after 
(time, who was tried in British colonies in the Old 
[World and the New and found wanting, and who 
[eventually, having narrowly escaped being thrown 
[over the Rock of Gibraltar by the enraged soldiery,] 
[while the supine attitude and half-hearted attempts; 
[at repression of their leaders might almost be said to] 
(encourage the scandalous proceeding. What] 
(makes the matter far more terrible to contemplate, 
[is that such was the attitude assumed towards the 
irent of our future Queen at the time by his] 
[father, by the Prince Regent, by his military 
[superior, the Commander-in-Chief, his brother, the 
[Duke of York, and by the Ministers then in power, 
[that it is but too possible that the “accident,” had] 
[it occurred, would have been, if not condoned, at 
[least have entirely failed to be adequately punished. 

| Let us turn for a moment to consider the state of] 

■ affairs which the Duke found to prevail on the 
[Rock at the time of his appointment to the 
[command. The officers, who spent their days in 
| the billiard-room and their nights in carousals of a 
J degrading nature, could hardly be induced to give 
[their attention for an hour at a time to the simplest 
[details of military duty, and when the Duke 
[insisted on the performance of this, they first 
|murmured, and then resorted to open acts of in- 
[subordination. The soldiers, following the disgrace- 
[ful example set to them, came drunk on to parade I 
[and were rarely seen in a state of sobriety even 
[out in the open streets. There were nearly a hun- 
[dred wine and spirit houses on the narrow surface] 
|of the Rock, and when the Duke reduced them Bj 
Jone-third it was represented to him as a reason foi 
{rescinding the order that -his own revenue, which 
Idepended in part on the maintenance of these dena 
|of iniquity, would thereby suffer ! 

He pursued his course, however, in spite of all 
{resistance, and at the risk of his life, as has beenj 
already indicated. The final outbreak took plact 
Jat Christmas, 1802, the year of the Peace of 
[Amiens. It was at first supposed that it wr ‘ 
[merely a rising among the lower and more degradt 
lof the troops, but when the Duke succeeded in 
{rapidly putting it down, which he did in a most 
■masterly and soldierly manner, the mutineers con-j 
Messed that the plot had been formedandput intoexe- 
lent ion by the officers of the garrison, which included 
Jmen of the highest rank, while the avowed object 
[had been violence upon the Duke's person. Years 
[later the case against the Duke, as understood by 
[the soldiery, was thus put by an old pensioner at 
[Chelsea Hospital, and his words are worth volumes 
|of controversial matter in the force of their meaning. 

I “ The Duke of Kent ? I recollect him quite well 
[He was a very bad man. He would not let us 
[drink. He was worse than any teetotaler going 
[much worse. And then his hours—he was t 
[before the sun. And the parades—he never missed| 
Hone. There was one word always forward in his 
[Prayer Book—the word ‘ Duty ’—and by that he 
(swore. lie was very near being sent over the 
[Rock for all that! " 

The result of the mutiny was a chilling recall for 
|the Governor by the Commander-in-Chief, _thyL 
^Dukc of York, who went so far in his dislike to nisi 
irother that he ordered liim^to resign his post to an[ 
■“icer whom the Duke of Kent had himself| 
luesled to have removed. 


The intense prejudice shown by almost the* 
[whole of the Royal Family to this, its worthies! 
[representative, is difficult to explain, as nothing[ 
[seems to be proved against him but an occasional 
display of want of tact, and of want of leniency[ 
(towards the failings of others. Some stories sccm[ 
[to indicate that at times the Duke went beyond[ 
[this, and appeared to place himself in judgment[ 
[over the acts of bis relatives, or others around him! 
[in any case this powerfully and unfortunately[ 
[influenced the lot of his widow, and of their child in| 
her infancy. 

“ With the Duke of Kent,” said Fisher, Bishopl 
Jof Salisbury, on one occasion, “ with the Duke ofl 
[Kent truth was omnipotent. He could not dis-l 
[cemhle. Were those, who in a measure contxollcdj 
|his dealing able justly to estimate his character?! 
Could they appreciate it ? Did they ? I fear not."! 

It is possible that during those few months which | 
(immediately succeeded the birth of the young Prin-1 
lcess, the earnest - minded father conversed much[ 
Jwith his Royal consort about the destinies of the I 
■infant over whom they were watching so tenderly! 
land that the plan for her training, which coincided [ 

:> closely with all the Duke's known ideas, was in[ 
-■ality mapped out by him. In any case he was[ 
[most constant and most affectionate in his refer-[ 
Jences to her, and in the glorious future which he[ 
[foresaw lay before her. 

[ “ Take care of her, for she will be Queen of Eng-1 
[land," he would frequently remark to those in[ 
ittendance, or who came to do homage to the [ 
iccupant of the tiny cradle. 

“Queen of England after me, her father,” he[ 
[doubtless mentally added, for his conviction vvas[ 
[firm that he was waiting only for a throne which[ 
[would ere long undoubtedly be his. 

“ My brothers,” he is reported to have said morc[ 
[than once, “ are not so strong as I am. I have led[ 

[a regular life. I shall outlive them all. The crown [ 
■will come to me and to my children.” | 

On another occasion he defined what may be[ 
[called his political creed in a manner so clear and[ 
[so earnest, and so absolutely similar in its details | 
[to that professed by his only child, our gracious [ 
[Sovereign of the last 63 years, that either hercdi-[ 
[tary instinct must in this case be marvellously[ 
[strong, or else the Duchess of Kent, his wife, must[ 
[in loving deference to his wish have so faithfully[ 
(inculcated his principles into the mind of his child | 
(that she succeeded in making them her own. | 

“ I am the friend of civil and religious liberty all [ 
[the world over," said the Duke, speaking in those [ 
[slow, deliberate accents, and in that kindly and! 
(courteous manner towards his listeners which has! 
[so often received comment. “I am an enemy to! 
[all religious tests. I am a supporter of a general | 
(system of education. All men are my brethren, I 
(and I hold that power is delegated only for the! 
[benefit of. the people. I hate to eat the bread of[ 
[idleness. I am supported by my country, and I am ■ 
(anxious to dedicate my whole powers to my I 
[country. These are the principles of myself a nd of [ 
[my beloved brother, the Duke of Sussex. They are[ 
[not popular principles just now—that is, they do[ 
[not conduct to place or office. All the members of[ 
[the Royal Family do not hold the same principles! 
[For this I do not blame them. But we claim for! 
[ourselves the right of thinking and acting as wej 
[ think best." And not content with making a veibal 
[profession only, the Duke became a supporter and 
[patron of the Anti-Slavery Society, the Bible 
[Society, and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
[and to do this argued an amount of courage and oi 
[determination which, now*that approval of these 
[measures is common to all, can hardly be imagined 
[in the present day. 

[ One more word on this noble Duke who, dying] 

[as he did when his child was but an infant in arms, 
[has yet been able to colour her whole existence. 

1 Some friend of his had been on a visit to the old 
[ Palace of Kensington, and as lie was taking 
[his leave ihe Duke brought forward his tiny 
infant that she also might share in the farewell.! 

•• I wish you to bless her," he said, holding up the[ 
little Princess, and speaking in bis usual, quiet! 
[earnest manner; *• I wish you to bless her and to[ 
pray for her, but don't pray simply that hers may[ 
be a brilliant career and exempt from those trials[ 
(and struggles which have pursued her father, but[ 

[ pray that God's blessing may rest on her, that it[ 

| may overshadow her, and that in all her coming| 

|years she may be guided and guarded by Gcd.” 

Religious Toleration. 

In the same spirit do we find the young Queen,! 
seme score of years later, watching over thel 
religious training, with deep and heartfelt e; mcst-| 
ness, of her own infant daughter. 

*' It is already a hard arse for me,” she says! 
|“ that my occupations prevent me being with her[ 
when she says her prayers," and then the young[ 
mother notes down for the guidance of those to[ 
whom she was compelled to resign this duty her own! 
.ideas as to what should be the religious teaching of[ 
[her child: “ I am,quite clear," she says, “ t hat she ! 

IshoUiu .»e taught to have great reverence for Goar 
and for religion, but that she should have the feeling! 
lof devotion and love which our Heavenly Father] 
encourages His earthly children to have tor Hir 
and not one of fear and trembling, and that thel 
thoughts of death and an after-life should not be pre-| 
Isentcd in an alarming or forbidding view, and than 
she should be made ti^know as yet no difference < 
|creeds." 

Such seems to have been the course adopted by[ 
[her own mother, in her own girlhood, and to such[ 
may lie attributed the broad-minded toleration ex-[ 
tended by our late Sovereign to the earnest professors 
of every form of Christian creed. Such was it that! 
made her extend her friendship to and humbly aceept[ 
|the ministrations of men of such varied opinions as[ 
Dean Stanley, the Rev. Norman McLeod, aml[ 
jCanon Fleming, among many others, and under! 
her it has come to pass that the English Church! 
once universally quoted for its narrow-minded[ 
[bigotry, has now become the most tolerant the[ 
|world has known. 

The sincerity of the Queen’s profession of this[ 
toleration was never more clearly proved than at[ 
.the time of the introduction of the Ecclesiastical[ 
Titles Bill, by which the country showed its indig-T 
nation at the attempt on the part of the Pope tol 
re-establish the Roman Catholic hierarchy with! 
[its ancient territorial titles in our island. Puhlic[ 
meetings took place,deputations were despatched toF 
every leading member of the Government in town! 
each eloquent pen and each eloquent tongue in[ 
England t >ok up the cry. and loud above the \\holc[ 
[arose the old wild cry of “ No Popery." while the[ 
populace excitedly repeated to each other ghastly! 
stories of the Inquisition and of the burning of the[ 
Bishops at the stake in the days of Bloody Mary J 
But in the midst of this clang and clamour tha 
young Queen herself remained calm, and while! 
expressing her resolve that Rome should never undc-rl 
|lier rule claimeven nominal sway in herrcalm.shcad-| 
•d her excited people and her hardly less agitate. 
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the content! of the 

‘ommons tn 1 (insiilcr the matter dispassionately 
nd not allow the blindness and passion of thej 
loment to sweep away the effects of the kindhj 
;lIow feeling and mutual regard which was begin' 1 
ing to grow up among the followers of differei 
arms of faith in her country. 

“ Sincerely Protestant as I always have been, and 
lways shall be." the young Sovereign said. “ and 
ndignant iis 1 am at those who call thcmselve 
’rotestants. though they are, in fact, quite the con- 
rary, I much regret the unchristian and intolerant! 
pirit exhibited by many people at the public 
leetings. I cannot bear to hear the violent abuse 
f the Catholic religion which is so painful and so 
ruel towards the many good and innocent Roman 
Catholics. However, we must hope and trust that 
his excitement will soon crease, and that the whole- 1 
ome effect of it on our own Church will be| 
listing.” 

Temperate and charitable to all as these words! 
low appear to us, to utter them at all at that crisis! 
vas a proof of high courage, and might have been! 
i proceeding fraught with danger to a less popular! 
ind less trusted ruler; for history has proved that! 
10 charge against a British Sovereign is morel 
eadily entertained, and none would be more terrible! 
n its sequence, if it were believed, either rightly! 

>r wrongly, than that of sympathy with and sub-1 
mission to the temporal authority of the Church! 

>f Rome. 

The event proved, as all now know, to be m-rvlyl 
in episode, and the expected conflagration was! 
found to be merely a spark which flickered luridly ! 
for one instant, then went out on the vast hearth of| 
history, and it is only withdrawn from the obliv' 
nto which it had passed, to afford a telling iqstancdl 
if the breadth of judgment and the toleration of! 
:his Queen, so young in years, but so old in wisdom. I 

While in this direction a word may be given on! 
mother subject in connection with the matters! 
ireated above—that is, Her Majesty's keen appre-l 
nation, intellectual as well as religious, of a good! 
*rmon. Each of those Church dignitaries men-r 
lioned as among those on whom the Royal friend -1 
ship was specially bestowed have been noted I 
for their eloquence in the pulpit, and it has tieenl 
said that each in turn ha . commented on the atti-1 
tude of studious attention invariably assumed byl 
the Queen when within the sacred building, while I 
sbe enjoyed nothing more than a thoughtful and! 
reveient discussion of the points insisted on with I 
the preacher himself, when he joined her, as was I 
usually his privilege later. Her children, ardl 
notably her eldest son, shared this taste, and there I 
are few pulpit orators, however overworked or I 
taken by surprise they might lie, who would ventuie I 
to bring forward a carelessly prepared subject or I 
one to which they had not directed all the power I 
and consideration of which they were capable, if I 
the Queen and her family were present. 

The Duchess of Kent and her brother. 

A few weeks after the utterance of the words I 
quoted from the Duke of Kent, tha t noble- minded | 
man passed away, and as has been already pointed! 
out, none remained to guide his child but the two! 
representatives of the House of Coburg, the royal! 
widow, the Duchess of Kent, and Leopold her! 
brother, widowed husband of the fair young Prin-r 
cess Charlotte, afterwards King of the Belgians. I 

The closest and most ideal friendship existed! 
between this sister and brother, and long and! 
anxious were the consultations they held together! 
on the subject that was nearest to the heart of eacli.T 
the training of England's future Queen Stormy! 
and changeful times were coming, they both fore ! 
saw, statesmanlike as they alike were in mind, and! 
careful students of the signs of their times, and if! 
England were to weather these storms it must be! 
by Sovereign and people, each loyal and frue to the! 
other, marching down the avenue of progress hand! 
in hand. How wisely they planted in her the! 
understanding of 'the duties of' a Constitutional! 
Sovereign, and how sedulously they tended that! 
little seed which is in its very nature so difficult to! 
describe or to comprehend: and how they in time! 
found that they could in safety, leave it to! 
develop into a stately tree, under which so vast a! 
proportion of the earth's great peoples dwell, the! 
history of the last sixty-three years has told us, I 
and needs no comment from any but the political! 
writers of the Victorian era ; but. in order that the! 
growth of that shoot might not be impeded by! 
{trivial hindrances, it was necessary that much! 
besides should be done. 

The Duchess perceived, and rejoiced in the sight,! 
that her daughter had inherited a splendid constitu-1 
tion, and she set herself diligently to care for the! 
child's health, with such result that, to the end of! 
her life. Her Majesty enjoyed strength and vigour! 
which any woman who ever lived might envy. 

“ My little girl," proudly wrote the poor Duke ofl 
Kent, from Sidmouth in 1819—“My little girl! 
thrives under the influence of the Devonshire! 
climate, and is, 1 am delighted to say, strong and I 
healthy—too healthy, I fear, in the opinion of some I 
members of my family, by whom she is regarded as I 
an intruder." 

“Too healthy" the Duchess resolved to keep I 
her. Early rising, early retiring, was the rule ofl 
the young girl's day, and until her accession to the I 
I throne gave her promotion in more wavs than one,' 
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George III., Que«n Victoria'* Grandfather 

Hi.< Majesty reigned wxty yr.irx. ami lived to » nre.it-r 
any British monarch, with the exception of Chirrn V 
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An old print of Queen Victoria on the Throne, wearing State Robes, and attended by the Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes, and the Duchess of 
Northumberland, Lftdy-in-Waiting, to represent her Majesty as she would appear at the opening of Parliament. 


| she perhaps never during her eightetn years 
experienced more than half a dozen times the prized 
| delight of extreme youth, that of •• sitting up late." 

Every moment that could be spared from her 
books must be spent in the open air; that was 
another law of the despot of Kensington, and if 
those moments could not be made frequent enough, 
the books must go too. Hence came that practice 
of Her Majesty of transacting some of the most 
important business of her busy days in the open 
air. Balmoral lias I g more fas its 

“ " ■colonnade~W indsdr has 'i 
■ terraces. Osborne has 

M Swis s cottage; even ' lordly! _ 

TjCKmgfiam, city-encircled Palace though it lie, has 
its garden parlour lookipg ^own on the little sheet 
of water, where the water-lilies float and the 
willows droop, and each and all of these open-air 
work-rooms have seen private letters and official 
documents diligently set out, despatch boxes 
placed ready? - and secretary in waiting to write from 
dictation when Her Majesty's own unwearied hand 
had performed its generous share of the day's labour. 
Childhood. 

Energetic exercise ttas encouraged too. in the 
early years, though later it was confined to the 
demure walk and ride yet more sedate, which was 
all that was considered seemly for young girls in 
those ante tennis and ladies' fencing days. We find 
pretty pictures of the active little maiden's gambols 
when left wisely, at times, to her own devices. One 
such is describe<i.l?y a passing visitor at Ramsgate, 
at a time when the Duchess of Kent and her child, 
thenalittle thing of five years old, were staying there 


Prince** Victoria In iSji. 

from an etching by Farm, >8)9. At thi* age the Piincett nu.de her 
I appearance at Court, bemg i>rc*cot at Queen Adelaide'* Drawing 
om, dreued in » frock of Kt.gfi.h blende. 


■ up and down the sandy beach, deep in conversation | 

I with Wilbcrforce, the .veteran champion of the I 
I victories of slavery. The little Princess, however. I 
I preferred to run races with the dancing waves, and I 
1 forgetful of the dainty freshness of her muslin frock I 
I and tiny shoes, she ventured so near that they I 
I circled around her feet and wetted her skirts. On I 
I this her mother called her awav, while the old I 
I philanthropist, taking the two lfttle hands in his, I 
I looked long and earnestly into the face of her who I 
I was to carry on the work of his life when the grave I 
I had put an end to his own labours in its cause. 

I One other picture is that of the child about the I 
I same time playing about the gardens of Kensington, I 

■ in the close vicinity of her home and birthplace. I 
I Deer roamed free about the park, and the magnifi- I 

■ cent timber which axe and wind have since laid I 

■ low, grew much nearer to the old red walls than is I 

■ now the case. It was a far more sequestered and I 

■ silent place too, then, as the watchmen who I 

■ guarded the gates, much more distantly disposed I 

■ each from the other then than now, exercised a I 

■ rigorous surveillance over those they admitted. I 
■while the flights of children from the I 
Jslums or even from the surrounding I 
■mews might have solicited permission to I 
Tenter in vain. Such as forced this passage, how- I 
■ever, were frequently rewarded by a sight of the I 

■ little Princess racing at full speed up and down the I 

■ broad paths, sometimes alone, sometimes holding I 

■ her half-sister Feodora by one hand and tugging | 
^vigorously at the string of her go-cart with thcT 
lot her. 

What one is surprised to li&ir in connection \viil»| 
Jlier childhood is that, far from displaying that dis 
Bike to notice so characteristic of her later v 
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Princess Victoria In iB,m. 
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■s -emeJ altogether tu court it. She would pause i 
■the midst of Tier games here described to throw a! 

Bglauce or a smile to the strangers who had paused! 
Bin their stfoll across the park to watch their future! 
■Queen. Sometimes she would go further and kissB 
(her hand to the delighted spectators, or approach 
ling them would answer their remarks with - 
t-raciousness and affability very amusing ii^ope s 
[young. — 

w But life was not all play when the Duchess of| 
vent was i n Questi on. The cultivation of the ljttUJ 
fcirl's- artistic and musical powers was 
burly a matter of thoughtful consideration, I 
luid long hours were wisely dedicated tol 
■he study of the history and geography of I 
■her native country. A high standard, too, I 
In nuxlern languages was placed before I 
Uier, while, though she never equalled those! 

T,;her English Princesses who addressed I 
nlie Ambassadors of foreign Courts in I 
Jclassie tongue from the throne, she yeti 
(became a fair average scholar in Latin. 

Traveller. 

Travel, too, came into the educational! 
Iprogramme, though it was limited to thel 
[young Princess's own country. 1 he grand! 
four was rarely achieved in those days, arid! 
pn any case the troubled state of Europe! 
"between the time w hen Her Majesty's age! 
would have made it an advantage to her,! 
find the date of her accession, was such! 
phat it would not have been in her easel 
Jdyisabie. The days which the Queen! 
JUpent out of Britain, until she began tol 
Snake those delightful annual expeditions! 

|t,i the South of Europe, were very fewJ 
fille herself realised how great was her! 

Joss in this, hence the reason of her as-l 
tiduity in sending her sons abroad so muchj 
(during their early life; hence, too, the un 
[usual and delighted interest which she has 
Id ways displayed in the cruises and tours! 

[if her grandsons, whom she has encouraged! 
to cross and recross the oceans and thel 
continents of the world by all means ini 
fier power, treasuring up mementoes ofl 
(heir travel in the Swiss Cottage at Osborne,! 
ind in the cabinets and recesses of all herr 
leautiful homes. 1 

Her own little tours were undertaken foil 
■he double purpose of showing her the! 
■country she was to govern, and accustom-! 
fng her to the fixed gaze of the public cveM 
which—harsh penalty of her high position! 

J -she was to spend her life. Preference was! 
Liven to the magnificent cathedrals of our! 
favoured land when a special object was being! 
selected for some new tour, as the Duchess rightly! 
felt the importance of training her early in the love! 
tf tilings of beauty. It will be remembered that! 
[these journeys were made by the slow and cum-T 
ibrous means of the old chariots with frequent! 
relays of horses. The hospitality of the English! 
Mobility was therefore frequently offered to the! 
[wandering little Princess. \Vaimer Castle, of whiclil 
It he Duke of Wellington was then Lord Warden J 
[was amongst the places visited, and some pretty! 
[stories are told of the young Princess during! 
Bier residence there, and everywhere the greatest! 
Interest was shown in the fair young girl for whoni! 
Iso great a destiny lay in wait. But the error ofl 
[allowing her to think'that all the world lodged in! 
[such homes as Hatfield or as Chatsworth was notP 
[committed. From the brilliancy of the reccptiond 
Jaecordcd her in such palaces as these, she wad 
(whirled aw av to far different scenes; factories andl 
Totton mills' were the object of her next visit, aiufl 
It is possible that the amelioration of the condition! 
(of the workers, so terrible in those days, was duel 
n some degree to reminiscences of these early days, I 
-.or such Bills as the Factory Act and “Fielden sI 
(Act ” received later from the young- Queen the ■ 
warmest personal support. 

The Duchess of Kent, always the victim of some! 
s\v onslaught, found now that the charges of! 
-..oeping the Koval girl in “jealous seclusion ".were! 
■exchanged for indignant protests against what was! 
■called the continuation of these “ Royal progresses ’’! 
■for the sake of courting pqpula rity and centering all! 
(public interest in the heiress to the throne of the! 
(present King. She warmly refuted this charge,! 
(explaining that it was her object •• to insure by a»" 
(means in her power that the Princess shoul 

(she would not. hovyever, have b.-en human, not! 
(have been a true mother. ;f her affection and her! 
J vanity hid not been gratified by the compliments! 
Jshe received on all sides on her child's frank and! 
(intelligent manners, her brightness and li er willing 
lness to please. 

I Her Great Destiny. 

From the bright days of untroubled infancy wd 
! pass on to some but removed from them by a few! 
(years, when the young Princess was informed for! 
(the first time of the great destiny which awaited! 
(her. She was then twelve years old, we are told,! 
(and it is possible that the wise precaution of the! 
(Duchess of Kent would have kept her still longer! 
(in ignorance of her true position, had not the turn! 
(of public events made it better that she should be! 
(informed of it. 

u Geo rtte IV . died, a nd his bi 
aged, childless man, ascenue 
(the throne. It was then humanly! 

(certain that writhin a limited( 

■ term of years he would be suc-T 
Icecded there by the only childB 
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The Queen on the Morning of her Accession, 
from a drawing by Mus L. Coatello. representing the Queen aa the eppeercJ 
on the morning of bcr Accession at the window ol St. James a Pdlac', 
June. I*J7. The Queen woreablaclt silk dress and a black chip hianet- 
Mina Mart mean says : ‘ Theresrood the young creature, her sleek band* 
of brown hair as simple as ber drew. The tears ran down .her cheek* as 
Lord Melbourne presented her to the people as their Sovereign. 


The Plrst Portrait after her Accession. Pr 
_ drawing by Lane, 1837. 

of his next brotficr, then ibceMwl, I dwartl, ftolte 
of Kent, the child who in i8iq had first seen the | 
light, and on whom had bsen bestowed the auspicious 
name of Victoria Alexandra. It is of interest to 

1 learn that the name first’ settled on for her was 
Alexandra G&rgina. after her godfather, the 
Emperor of Russia, and her uncle, then in the last 
year of his Regency. Prince George, however, 
fortunately did not consider it consistent with hisl 
dignity to allow his name to follow that of the 
northern potentate, and he substituted for it the) 
name of the Duchess of Kent, so nobly borne by 
r Queen for over eighty years, and which she ha's| 

■ handed on to so many representatives of the thr 
■ succeeding generations. 

On the accession of William IV., a Bill was 

I brought Into Parliament nominating the Duchess 
of York Regent, as has already been said, in case 
the old King should die before his niece was of an 
age to rule. Thui at last did the tact and strong 
good sense of the Royal mother receive the respect¬ 
ful recognition which they so well deserved. 

It was at this time that the lady elected to inform 

I her child that on her were to rest the respon sibil ifics 
of presiding over the welfare of the greatest and 
most widespread nation the world has known. 

The story is so charmingly told, in a letter to the 
t'joung Queen, written iiearl^ a quarter of a centur y 
Inter, by the Royal 15a 1 .nes.] 

Lehzen, that it shall be quoted here. 

“ I ask your Majesty’s leave to cite some remark 
able words of your Majesty when only twelve years 
old, while the Regency Bill was in progress. 

“ 1 then said ‘to the Duchess of Kent, that now 
for the first time your Majesty ought to know your 
place in the succession. Her Royal Highness 
agreed with, me, and I put the genealogical table 
into the historical book. When Mr. Davys (the 
instructor of the Queen, later Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough) was gone, the Princess Victoria opened 
the book again as usual, and, seeing the additional 
paper, said: 

™ “ • I never saw that before.' 

“I replied: ‘ It was not thought necessary that 
[you should. Princess.’ 

•• • I see I am nearer the throne than I thought,’ 
[she said. 

“ * So it is, Madam,’ I replied. 

*• After some moments the Princess resumed 
“ 1 Now, many a child would boast, but they don’t 
I know the difficulty. There is splendour, but there] 
"is much responsibility.’ 

“The Princess, having lifted up the forefinger of 
har right hand while she spoke, gave me that littlaj 
I hand, saying: 

“ ‘ l will be good. I understand n ow why yoaj 
■ urged me so much to learn even Latin. Mycousi; 

■ Augusta and Mary, never did. but you told j 
■ Latin is the foundation of English grammar ai 
lof all the elegant expressions. I learned it as you] 

| wished it, but I understand all better now.’ 

“ With that the young Princess once more pi 

I her hand in mine repealing, • I will be good.’ 

A Future Husband. 

The next group of anecdotes we find in thfl| 
records of the Royal lifo arc those which clustez 
round its romance. - The marriage of the young] 
Queen did not take place until 1840. Wise again! 
here as in the former case, the Duchess of Kent] 
did not allow her daughter to know till she c.iinetc 
years of discreticn that from her earliest infancy] 
she and her brother had been watching with fixer 
purpose as imwearicdly over the training of ancthci 
member of their family as of her own. 

Upon the young Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg,! 

I second son of the then reigning Duke, their hopes! 
had been fixed in the ardent desire that he would! 
so find favour in the eyes of the future Queen of! 
England that she would bestow on him her hand. 
Recognising how wide and noble were the views 
I of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and how right it was! 

I that he should have a voice in th • training of the! 

I boy whom all hoped would occupy the position! 
■which the Prince had himself only forfeited by the* 
■unexpected death of the Princess Charlotte, the! 
Jreigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg allowed him to! 
!infiuence the education, of his second son in ; 

■ manner and to an extent that would astonish usdid| 
■we not know the cause. 

It was Leopold who seems to have decreed when! 
■ the boy Prince should move about the world togainf 
^experience, and when he should sit from morningff 
Ito night, few hours for relaxation at any time being) 
Hallowed hint, over his books and papers. It ' 

■ Leopold who said what proportion of time was tol 
■be given to this study as opposed to that, and wliol 
■in every case impressed it upon the boy’s guardians! 
land attendants that their first duty was to turn hisl 
■attention on all those subjects over which it wasL 
the Consort of the British Sovereign! 

I should have the mastery. It was Leopold finally! 
who decreed that in May, 1830, when the boy Prince! 
from Rosenau and the girl Princess from ‘Kensing-r 
ton were each seventeen years of age, they should! 
be brought together for that momentous interview,| 
when those w ho had devote d seventeen years i.<f 
: • V .'.li for it might judge if" the u.iyw.ndl 
‘ cs of these two, children as they almost were in! 
H >, were to brush aside all the carefully woven! 

I webs of the great statesman, their uncle, or if kindly | 
Nature were to step in and give the finishing touch— 
to his work by allowing mutual affection to kindle! 
within them. The result was favourable in the! 
(extreme: the two young pffele were enjoying, it! 
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The Plrst Portrait of Queen Victoria, wearing the Robea ot 
state, after her Accession. 

I Pointed by Hayter, i*j*. Her Majesty «» th* appeared at the lift! 
dissolution of Parliament Drei-ed in splendid while-satin robe, with 
Ribbon of the Garter acrott the thou liter a masuncenl tiara •<( diamonds 
icltl.ce and -toauchei of large and oottly brill.a .tv Hannc ascended 
.jt Throne, the Royal Mantle of s>' ' ' " 

Maj«» ■ • 
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Queen Victoria Just before her marriage. 

One of the miMt beautiful portraits ever painted of the young 
Queen. It was tlic last taken before her marriage, anl the 
plate was published on the day of the Royal wedding. 


■ reluctantly admitted them, they could not find 

■ speech with their new Sovereign. 

“ The Princess was in such a sweet sleep that 
her attendants could not venture to disturb her.'' 

■ they were told, on which the Archbishop replied, 

■ with some lumteur, that even* sleep must give way to 

■ the business on which he and his colleague had 

■ come. Eventually the young girl appeared, anti 
1 when the Primate fell on his knees before her, doing 
I homage to her as his Queen, she solemnly bent her 

own head and said, “ I beg your Grace to pray for 
! me.” 

| Her First Council. 

Half a dozen hours later thp Queen 
■summoned to meet her first Council—a trying 
■event for one so young, and unused to public cere- 
|monial of any kind. 

During the year of the Victorian Exhibition , 
689a, Sir David Wilkie's picture of this imposing 
ceremony was shown to the-nation by permissioi 
t>f Her Majesty the Queen.it having been brought! 
Brom its place in Windsor Castle for this purpose. P 
| The scene which the artist thus perpetuates wasl 
[described by a writer of the time in the following! 
words: — 

“ A young Queen, whose personal merits, as! 

I well as her position among nations, promised the! 

■ fame of Elizabeth and the fortunes of Anne, sum-| 
■moos, on her accession to the throne of her ances- 
1 tors, a Council of her Ministers and chiefs to a! 

I Palace memorable in the history of her family, to! 

I receive their homage and give her own Royal I 

■ assurance of maintaining the Constitutions of herl 
(kingdoms.” 

1 Of all that great and famous group, renowned! 

■ statesmen, gifted orators, earnest workers, none! 

I remained alive at the time this picture was hung! 

■ before the public gaze, with the exception of the! 

■ young girl who with modest grace took .her seat! 
|at the end of the table. 

Two Royal Dukes were there—Ernest Augustus. I 
I Duke of Cumberland, who on this day became 

■ King of Hanover by the fortunate influence of the I 
(Salique Law. which thus removed from the path of I 
■the English Sovereign that which had proved such! 
■a stumbling block in the path of her immediate f 
(ancestors, and the Duke of Sussex, her father's! 
(favourite brother, to whom the Queen was about to! 
(hand the palace in which all then stood, which was( 
(to be his home until his death. Of these Mr. 
(Grevillc, author of the celebrated *• Memoirs." 
(says:—“As these two old men, her uncles, knelt! 
(before her, swearing allegiance and kissing her I 
(hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt I 
(the contrast between their civil and their natural I 
■relations, and this was the only sign of emotion! 
(which she evinced. Her manner to them was very! 
(graceful and engaging. She kissed them both, rose! 
(from her chair, and moved towards the Duke of( 
(Sussex, who was furthest from her ayd too infirm( 
(to reach her.” 

Among the rest of the thirty who stood around( 

■ was the Iron puke, who lived for fifteen years( 

■ after the accession to the throne of this young girl,( 
(which must have been so strange an event to the( 
(grim old soldier, and was then laid to rest in his( 
(porphyry tomb beneath- the dome of St. Paul's,( 
(while above his head hangs that solemn -tongued| 
!b--ll which tolls only on the death of the Sovei ‘ 
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en Victoria as she appeared when reviewing the troops 
at Windsor. Septemb r jS, 1837. the tlrst public cere, 
raony la which she took part after her Access on. 

too rare to Royalty in its early days;! 
^Jeach was prepared to take the greatest posable! 
^■interest in the personality of the other. 'Cousin( 
(.Albert had been used all his life to hear of the( 
(doings of Cousin .Victoria, Every glade in the( 
■gardens, every path which swept across those! 
(stretches of smooth turf—far more attractive in its( 
sdusion and freshness then than now—were known( 
> him by description and by the numerous sketches( 
lof the more picturesque parts which' had been sent! 
lto the home of the German cousins, and all must( 
(now be shown to him, the kindly little cousin pla>-( 
Jug the part of hostess with all the pride ard( 
Ik-light of early youth. T he new br idge over tl cl 
■Serpentine, which had only been c* pencil a few! 
(vears, w ould be shown off asthe lion of the grounds. ( 

■ and then probably a shy and self-conscious allusion ( 
I would tc made to those days of Anne, “the last( 

■ Queen Regnant*” who wtfh her ladies had, a( 
I c entury before, made these very paths their( 

■ favourite promenade, displaying “their rich bro-( 

■ cades and glowy damasks " in the sun, and flirting( 

■ their fans and criticising each other's toilettes,( 

■ awhile their attendant beaux held out jewelled snuff-( 

■ boxes to their friends, and levelled polishcd( 
[: area sms at their rivals. 

J AH very trivial and foolish these two, wise with( 
(the wisdom of seventeen years, must have thought( 
Bit, and it is possible that the young student front( 
(Bonn may have launched the shatts of his own! 
(schoolboy wit at the conjured up representatives ofj 
la more artificial age: for we hear that at that time,I 
(whenever the restraint of study was removed, he! 

■ bubbled over with fun and humour and thejoyofT 

■ living, and for a whole evening would excite peals! 

■ of amused laughter from his fellow-students at th< ( 

J University tat the Rhine. Much of the Prince( 

(Consort s after life was so troublecTBy the unusual! 
(difficulties of hi# position, andmy the cares of states-( 
I mans hip, that one is glad to dwell for a moment on( 
I little facts w hich,showed that he, too. in his youth( 

■ hud been young. ( 

I The rambles in the gardens ended, they woulcl( 

■ return to the old palace of Kensington, winch, so( 
■prim and severe without, is so bright and pleasant( 

■ within, as so many of the Royal house who have( 

■ made it their home'in turn could testify. Here tlie( 
(Queen's favourite uncle, the Duke of Sussex, reside <1 I 
(till his death, and here he got together his finc| 
(collection of Biblical works. Here, also. th»ugh( 
(that was in the further future, the young foreigner,( 

/ascas ting his i ntelligent, anim ated glancgnn! 
(this direct iofl and that, was to placJ^^™^ 
(the collection of ancient Byzantine^ 

■ Russian. Flemish, German, an ' 

I Italian picture?, which he was t 
(purchase from Prince WallensteinJ 
" The curious Cube-room, thJ 
< ng s Gallery, the Royal l’re*ence( 

_Chamber, and that n ook wh ere! 

»-'<! - Dutch So\. :<-ign planned the overthrow! 

U his rival, the Grand Mcnatflt of France, before! 
he took that farewell gallop from the old| 
Biou .e he loved for its quietness and barrack-■ 
like appearance, which ended in his own death( 
.-all these would be shown by the young( 
Princess to cousin, while she would remind! 1 
, that the origin of the Palace Whs its selec l 
, a .- ;l s it<- for the bathing-house of the childreitf 
~—.. \ i|i and then with hushed voice i 


tunc as described as being warn by Her Jl 
London after her marriage. 

would add that within its walls had died One 
(Anne and her husband. 1 ’rince George of Denmark J 
■George 11 ., and Mary II., as well as her husband! 
whose death from the fall of a horse has just been( 
tamed. 

In the; evening, when surveillance was more( 
fctrict, and the stateliness of ceremony-more rigidly! 
enforced, it is possible that the* two young victims( 
bf the etiquette of Courts were yet more closely( 
Brawn together from a common feeling of arch( 
Timusement at the consequence of their sudden! 
promotion to the ranks of g rown-up people. 

J We hear of a “brilliant ball at Kensington! 
(Palace,” given in honour oP fhe Coburg Prince;,! 
(for it will hr- remembered that Prince Albert was! 
(accompanied by his father,and that handsome and! 
(spirited young Prince, his elder brother, who was! 
afterwards to be Ernest II., Duke of Saxe-Coburg -1 
Gotha. At this ball we hear that flowers and( 
[glances were exchanged, and that the two you ng[ 
cousins seemed to find great pleasure in dancing 
(together, and that qll was leading up with promising! 
[directness to that letter in which a week or two( 
Hater the Princess wrote to King Leopold, alluding( 
jto the Prince as “ one now so dear to me.” 

The allusion to this visit may well be conclude* 
Jby an extract from a letter of Baron Stockmar, the| 
(kindly guardian of both homes, which runs 
(follows: — 

( “ Albert is a fine young fello-.v. well grown for 

(his age, with agreeable and valuable qualities. and( 
(who, if things go well, may in a few years turn c ut! 
(a strong, handsome man, of a kindly, simple, >etfl 
(dignified demeanour. Externally, therefore, hel 
(possesses all that pleases the sex, and at all time! 
|and in all countries must please." I 

| Th u the young Princess likewise possessed this! 
I power of pleasing, anecdotes that crop up from! 
(various sources, as men die and leave their memo! 
(ries behind them, constantly show. 

In a biography of Leech a story of the Quecn’a 
■ready wit when a girl is told. The artist wash 
(giving her a painting lesson, •when she dropped her( 
(pencil. She stooped to pick it up, which Leech! 
(did also, with the result of the usual collision.( 
(Much overcome, the ar.ist attempted to stammer! 
(out an apology, hut before he could speak, the! 
(young Queen,'smiling gocd-naturedly, to put him( 
(at his ease, said : 

( “ Well, Mr. Leech, if you and 1 knock our( 
(lieyds together in this way, I ought to iinprovc( 
[very rapidly." 

The King is Dead. 

Little mere than a year after the first blush c 
Jromance had coin? to form a halo round her young( 
(life, the great change, which all had known must! 
(speedily occur, took place in it. In the chi'" 
(hours of dawn on June 20th, 1837, the Archbisht, 
(of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain arrive* 
(at the gates of the slumbering home of -the young] 
(Princess. Willi am IV had expired at VVindsofl_ 
■at half-past two, and these two officials had at| 
I once come over to,salutc his young niece in the ( 
(name of the country as its Queen. 

I We are told how those two stately dignitaries( 
■remained long knocking and ringing at the gatcs( 
■before they could gain admittance to that cloistcrcd( 


• How remark,1,1c the calmness anil 
I *aw he 1 blush up to her eyes, a, if ih 
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■ol somt^iea^nembc^Mu^imily^Mu^fishop 

■(>f London, the Dban of the Cathedral, and the 
■Lord Ma yor of London, should his demise occur 
■during the time he is in Iz>rd Palmerston, 

■too, was there, he whom Continental Ministers 
■declare to be, with the exception of Lord Stratford 
Ide Redcliffe, “ the third great Canning," the only 
Ire d statesman we have had since tit - death of Hitt; 
■William Lamb, Lord Melbourne, the faithful 
■servant and respectfully admiring friend of the 
■Queen's.youth, whose conscientiousness and con- 
■summatc tact under difficult circumstances won for 

■ him universal regard : Sir Robert Heel, the hero of 

■ the Corn Laws, who was Lord Melbourne's suc- 

■ cessor as Premier; Ejrl Grey, on whom Wilbcr-j 

■ force inainlv ■ depended for bringing about thq 
■abolition of* slavery, and who had distinguished 
■himself very early in life at the impeachment 08 

■ Warren Hastings; the Marquis of Anglcsea, whose 
■prowess and adroit manoeuvring of his cavalry con- 

■ tributed much towards the victories of Corunna] 
land Waterloo ; the Marquess of Lansdownc, whoj 

■ artist and scientist by inclination, yet proved so 

■ good a Statesman, and advocated and carried such 

■ wise measure's of'Reform ; Lord John Russell, who 

■ served his country for nearly fifty - years in the 

■ Lower House before he was raised to the Peerage 
■as Earl Russell and Viscount Amberley; Lord 

■ Malmesbury of the “ Memoirs " ; Lords Salisbury,] 
I Lyndhurst, Aberdeen, and others, all of whom, as] 

■ has been saicl, have now passed away. 

I It is worthy of not.3 that this Council, which in- 
■augurated Her Majesty's long and glorious reign, 

■ took place in the very room in Kensington Palace 

■ where she had been baptised eighteen years before, 

■ the Royal font of gold having been brought from 

■ the Tower for this purpose, while the Archbishop of] 

■ Canterbury and the Bishop of London performed] 

■ the rites. Early in the morning of the day following] 

■ her accession. Her Majesty drove over to the grim] 

■ old palace of St. James, where her Proclamation 
I was to take place. 

I It was typical of the slight interest that had been] 

■ felt in the accession of the two previous Sovereigns, I 

■ that the ceremony of the young Queen’s Proclama -1 

■ lion, so impressive in its simplicity, passed almost] 

■ unnoticed. Mr. Greville says that as she left the] 

■ home of her girlhood and went to that which gives] 

■ the title of the official designation of the Engiish| 

■ Court, few recognised her, and there was Tittle] 
■acclamation when the contrary was the case. The] 
■dozen spectators whom chance, as much as curio-1 
■sity, had drawn here, saw the young girl advance] 

■ towards the window of the Presence Chamber, the] 
■etiquette being that at a certain point in the cerc-| 

■ mony she should show herself to the people; she is] 
■described as being dressed very simply, and, of course,] 
Bin mourning, though she she had been permitted to] 
■have white cuffs, and a border of white crape to] 

■ the small bonnet, which she were far back on her] 
Ih -aid, showing her fair hair simply parted in frontJ 
I The Ministers stood around and the Duchess of Kent] 
■accompanied liter, though the Duchess maintained] 
Itiia attitude of self-effacement which she had maiked| 
Bo it for herself from the moment she heard of the] 
■d.-ath of the King, and which sl.e rigorously pre-| 
■served on all public occasions until the day of her] 
Ideath. Even on the marriage of her daughter, it] 
I was the uncle of the latter, the Duke of Sussex, by] 
Bright of reign a Prince gf the Blood Royal, and of 

■ English birth, who gave the young Queen away,] 
Band not the mother, the faithful guardian, who had] 

■ so well filled the place of both parent; for nearly I 

■ twenty years. 


A Beloved Mother. 


Taken trom tht Equestrian Portrait ol Her Majesty by 
Count O'Oraay. 1847. 

In drew warn in inUiuuy review* of bur yean. 


As it is unlikely that furtherspace can be given in 
this brief memoir for further mention of! his wiseand 
noble hearted gentlewoman, it may here be mentioned 
that until her death in 1861, a few months before 
that of the Prince Consort, the closest and most 
devoted affection continued to exist between her and 
her Queen-child. Her advice was constantly 
sought on matters of national importance, the 
value of her long experience was duly appreciated, 
and it was only by the constant reiteration 
of her own expressed desire that she did not continue 
to reside permanently under her daughter's roof 
after her marriage, according to the wish of both 
the Queen and her Royal husband. Frogmore 
House was assigned to her as a residence, and there 
she could hold constant communication with her 
daughter and those little ones who, as time 
passed, came to spring up around her. There she 
was finally laid to rest beneath the time-grown 
trees by the quiet waters of the lake, and there to 
the last days of her daughter's life—a loving c*rc! 
which sli2 has doubtless delegated others to 
continue fragrant flowers and fresh wredths of 
c >ol green leaves were constantly laid u£>on he* 
grave to prove that though dead she was not for¬ 
gotten . __ 


































































The Coronation ol Ouccn Victoria In Westminster Abbey. June. 1838. 

when Her Majesty knell before the altar to receive the Sacrament, has kg •enr.ved her 


r rom the famous picture by Leslie, the 


magnificence. Th 
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The Enthronement ot Her Majesty In the Coronation Service. 


9j8. The young lad 10 who Were tnun-lirnrcm arc funding behind the throne upon wh 
King shall be raised fiout the ground. One of the peeresses in the fores 


by Hayter and 




the Sovereign has been “uplifted" according to the 


Anglo-Sevan 
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< >: \ I >1 i.t I >u h. ;s of K 11 li i -t try will I 
I have little to say. The one request she made I 
■of her time was to be allowed to continue her! 

■ work undisturbed; hodours, fame, and public! 
■recognition, were, on her part, unwished fori 
land unsought. The husband of her early girlhood! 
Ill ad been too soon taken from her, leaving! 
Ill -r with two young children to tend and care for;™ 

■ the noble man whom Providence assigned to hei 

1 for her second consort, was snatched away during! 
J the sec ond year of her marriage, leaving her with! 
la charge and responsibility almost too great for! 
I any woman to undertake alonv. Her yearning fori 
1 her own country and for those who spoke the! 
I tongue of her childhood was intense, but she never! 
I gave way to it. The claims were disregarded even! 
I of her elder children, who had a right to demand of! 
flier that they should l»e brought up.in the land! 
I which was theirs and that of both their parents by! 
I birth : by one slight word, one imagines, she would! 
I have been able to silence that other demand that! 
I she should remain on shores where dislike and! 

■ suspicion werabut too freely cast upon her, but she! 
I adopted as her own stern motto, “ if two paths of! 

■ duty perplex you, choose the harder,” and. once! 

■ adopted, she never departed from it till her long! 
|life came to its end. 

Some few years after Victoria, Duchess of Kent,! 

■ gave up the guardianship of her child, another lady, I 

■ mother of the present Marquis of Dufferin—one of! 

■ the most noblfc and most gifted among our Queen's! 

■ woman subjects—sent out her own son into the! 
I world, and the beautiful words with which she! 

■ memorialised the occasion are such as that greater! 
1 Lady might under these, the same conditions, have I 

■ written. \Ve venture, therefore, to introduce sotne| 
I few among them here:— 

“ At a mast solemn pause we stand. 

From this day forth—for evermore— 

The weak but loving human hand 
Must cease to guide thee as of yore. 

Then, as through life thy footsteps stray. 

And earthly beacons dimly shine. 

Lei there lie light upon thy way. 

And holier guidance far than mine. 

• Let there lie light ‘ in thy clear soul 
When passion le-upls and doubts assail: 

When grid’s dark tempests o'er thee roll, 

• Let there be light ’ that shall not fail. 


And 


pray 


that she whose hand doth trace 


. This heart-warm prayer, when life is 
May sec and know thy blessed face 
In God's own glorious light at last." 

|The Youthful Queen. 

Meanwhile we have left our youthful Sovereign | 
I long at the window of the old Palace of St. James'. 

Mr. Greville writes of her:—“She looked very| 
I well, and though so small in stature and without! 

■ much pretensions t o lieautv, the gracefulness of her] 
■manner and the good expression ot ner countenane ™ 
■gave her on the whole a very agreeable appearance,! 
"and with her youth inspire an excessive interest in! 

all who approach lTer, and which I can't help feeling] 
!myself.” . 

Two other extracts may be given from this! 
■statesman's journal, written at the same time! 

Peel told nie how a mazed he wa s at her manner! 
land behaviour, at her apparent deep sense of her! 
I situation, her modesty, and at the same time her firtn-T 

__ . Afterwards the Duke of Wellington told I 

line the same thing, and added that if she hail been! 
Ibis own daughter, he could not have desired to sec! 

■ her perform her part better." 

I “ Never was anything like the first impression she! 
I produced, or the chorus of praise and admiration! 
I which .is raised about her manner and behavio"” ■ 
land certainly not withoul 
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The Prince Ccn«ort. 

From a phwlwgiajth lakcn at lfiva. 








The Prince Comort with the Prince** R«»nl 
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inherent worl 


The Queen with «hs P 

o tbit miniature of Thorbum'* Her 
of > period, very piclureMui 


rince ol Wales, in 1846. 
Majesty is represented in the 
! .uid beooroing to the Queen, 


ie captious, cynical, critical man < 
the world, while as years went on, and the wave of 
loyalty and love gathering in volume and in inten¬ 
sity as it passed over those wide and ever-increasing 
lands which owned the sway of Victoria the 
Empress-Queen, such words as his were put aside 
as entirely inadequate to describe the devotion felt 
for the youthful Sovereign. 

We, who only knew her in her advanced age and 
time of trial, when the repeated blows of grief had 
dimmed her smile, stolen the ring of joy from her 
voice, and driven her into a partial retirement, can 
hardly imagine the enthusiasm which, for example, 
impelled the gallant, if misguided O'Connell, to 
declare that, “ if necessary he could get half a 
million brave Irishmen, to defend the life, the 
honour, and the person of the beloved young lady 
by whom England's throne was filled.” 

Prominent over the fireplace of every mess-room 
the portrait of the fair young girl was placed, some¬ 
times in Royal robesancLcrown with ermined mantle 
flowing from her slender shoulders, sometimes in a 
simple ball dress, a rose in her soft brown hair, and 
when the time came to drink her health—no mere 
ceremony as by its long years' repetition it inevitably 
afterwards at times became—when it came to be 
time to drink her health, night after night the 
loyalty of the devoted soldiers would burst out into 
almost frenzied expression, while the glasses which 
had been honoured by association with her name 
tered on the grou nd, les t, as the old Si 
chronicle 

they should be sullicc| 
by some meaner ton-- 
The population, to. 
would wait up to two.l 
three, and four o'clock® 
in the morning, that! 
they might watch her! 
rapid transit from the I 
house of some favoured I 
noble to her carriage! 
after a ball, counting" 

Ithemselvcs well paid for th. lonp. wearisome 
(attendance if her (rank, kindly (natures should 
I he crossed by a smile in acknowledgment 
|o( their devoted loyalty. .And loyalty and affec- 
(tionate devotion alone, it must he remembered, it 
| was which secured this homage. 1 >ur yuccn. even 
Tin her youngest and (airesl days, never mid as an 
I ally that winning loveliness with which, (or 
I instance, the wife o( her eldest son has for so many 
years made all hearts her own. Nor had she 
succeeded, as to a hereditary light, to inherited 
devotion handed on to her by a line of ancestors as 
in the case o( the Scottish Stuarts. Such had 
blazed itself out in the cause of her House s mal. 
lionnie Prince Charlie, and though Her Mri«t£s 
grandfather had been on the whole a PopuUr 
sovereign, none of ll.e ardour or fire of oyalt. had 
been felt or shown towards any member of the 
.el nil fr.milv until VJI 


The Prince ol Wales, aged five. 

r. C Rom. Represents the Prince feeding a pet rabbit, with facsimile jf tt 
Queens inscription underneath (1846). 


Princess Beatrice when twelve months old. 

■ Taken at Buckingham Palace, April. 1858. The Queen was holding tl. l 


It was 0 
character, only 
quoted examples of her .sweetness and goodness of | 
heart, only the reverent contemplation of th e ideal 
home within the walls ot Windsor and those eoun- 1 
try homes which later became hers, only the know¬ 
ledge that whenever her.people suffered from pesti¬ 
lence or Famine, from battle or from sudden death, 
Victoria the woman was ever ready with sympathy,! 
with kindly word and with practical help whenever! 
such in her power lay^to stand by and protect tliel 
race whose welfare God had in a measure confided! 
to her care. 

St. James's Palace. 

In addition to the proclamation, a ceremony I 
which the old Palace of St. James could claim by| 
right, the marriage of the Sovereign, as will he toldj 
later, was performed in the Chapel Royal attached 
to it, and it is in all ways the most memorable of] 
all the Royal residences with the exception of lordly 
Windsor.’ Until iSfii^that is throughout all the 
more personally brilliant part of her reign,the Queen’s L 
Drawing-rooms were held here, and the Levees ofl 
the Prince of Wales continued here to the end. I 

St. James' was originally a hospital, founded some I 

■ time before the year i lyo, for “fourteen leprous! 
|maidens and elgnt brethren.” Henry VIII. pur-l 

( based this place in 1532, and converted it into al 
I Palace after Holbein's, design. Certain parts ofl 
■this building still remain, notably the fine old gate-1 
■way and the Presence Chamber, over the chimney -1 
■piece of which, with a lover's ardour, the fickle! 

■ Tudor twined the initials H. and A. during the I 
[period of his sh6rt-lived devotion to the fair Anna! 

Lolcyn. After her tragic death the King appears! 
[to have had the grace to usually fix his residence! 
"elsewhere. 

Another Queen whose loveless lot makes her life! 
[still sadder than that of the un-Royal bride who! 
iiad had greatness thrust upon her. Mary, resided! 
sre after her husband's desertion, though the love-1 
rined letters of the Presence Chamber must have! 
at times been a bitter reminder to her. Here she! 
lived and here she died, and thence went the nies-l 
sage to Elizabeth, the Princess, who, sitting under! 
the Hatfield oak, was taken from a prison to a! 
throne. Here Charles I. spent much of his time r l 
is a King-regnant and King-captive alike; from! 
icre he went to hi s trial in Westminster Hall, ami! 
returned tliere to pass the" one night intervening! 
between that and his execution. ’ Ilis children,I 
Charles II., James II .jmdMary of Holland, werel 
all barn here, and it was here that William ofl 
Orange, husband of that other English Mary, first 
cam • when h: entered London. The Georges, too, 
lived much here, as Buckingham Palace was not] 
acquired by the present dynasty until 1761, anc 
bemg shortiy afterward* settled on his consort" 
Charlotte, was called Queen’s HouSe. 

An event of pathetic interest in connection withl 
|this historic pile was its preparation for the rcceptioi 











































iid the Prlnceea Royal, after the latter * 
with Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 
Occembar. 1SO1. 


It R ft. the Princess Royal, now the I mpress Frederick, 
aged eight •«». 

From a picture by Winterhalter at the time of her maniac*. 


The Queen and 
marriage wl 
Taken In l>« 


The Queen aid the Prince Consort. 

This t» from a photos laph of tlic Queen and Prime Consort, taken by 
M. Day, at Osborn, aUrnt a y«,.i befuie the Prime's death. 
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A Picture hy Winter ha In., .— ^-- —.— - ... .. . 

presenting his godson and namesake with the birthday gift of n licaii iful casket. * 
birthday, on which day the Queen op 


t tbs Opening of th- Ornt Exhibition In Hyde Park, Miy, 1851. 

The Queen has Prince Arthur in her arms, the Prince Consort standing behind, while the Hub- of Wellington is 
------s .s,:s <- ~ 1.—...:r..i .-.si/., whisk i. is„wt»rMl into the background of th* pitrmre on his find 
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Poft r « i » ol Queen Victoria, publUhcd In 1863. 

Teok, the details of which arc too fresh in the minds 1 
of all to need recall. 

A week after the funeral of the late King the I 
Question was raised as to whether or not it was( 
necessary that the young Queen should prorogu 
Parliament in person. 

Those around her judged that she had a right‘to 
plead her mourning in excuse, and do it by Com¬ 
mission. The young Sovfreign listened to all they 
had to say, and then quietly declared that she con¬ 
sidered it her duty to perform the ceremony in 
person, and that no consideration of the fatigue 
or mental excitement she had been passing through 
should tempt her to avoid that duty, State 
carriages were then prepared, and she drove to the 
House amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of the 
populace, who were beginning to watch for her, 
and to line the streets wherever the possibility of a 
glance at her pure young face had been vouchsafed 
to them. It will lie remembered that, as if in 
preparation for the magnificent reign which was in 
the near future, that the old Houses of Parliament 
had been burnt down in 1S34. three years lieforc Her 
Majesty came to the throne. It was, therefore, to 
Sir Charles Harry's beautiful building that the 
new Monarch now repaired, and passing from the 
Queen's robing-room, a noble apartment adorned 
with frescoes, she paced through the Victoria 
Gallery and on to the throne whence in the early 
years of her reign she always read her own speech 
in that finely-modulated voice pitched so truly that, 
soft and musical as it was, it could lx; heard by 
almost every listener in that vast hall. The throne, 
worthy of its purpose, is most rich and regal in ap¬ 
pearance. Above it arc three canopies, the centre 
ope over the spot where the Sovereign takes his 
stand, the others over those marked out for the Con¬ 
sort and the Heir Apparent. Emblematic flowers 
-the rose, shamrock, and thistle—with the Royal 
crown and the heraldic lion and unicorn decorate 
the throne, while on its upper front are the figures 
of St. George and representations of the insignia of 
the Garter, St. Patrick, the, Thistle, and the Bjuh. 



The Prin e of Wales, aged sixteen. In Highland C 


Novimlier 20th was the day fixed, and until 
moment of its dawn the fear must have hern! 
universal that the glories of this pageant might her 
dimmed by the malignity of the fog-demon or scnul 
drenching shower. However, Queen's weather pre -1 
vailed, and, bathed in sunshine, the comely Queen! 
drove to greet the representatves of her people. 

Each peer was in his place, and the peeresses i 
thtf gallery above, we are told, were so numerousj 
and so persistent, that finding no places reir 
for them in their own quarters, they invaded those o*| 
the reporters, the re-sult being that strangers wen 
present to sugji an extent that three representative: 

isses 01 tl ’ ' 


f the historic! 


The Queen's Residences. 

As though it were determined that the Queen 
should become familiar with all her Royal resi¬ 
dences as rapidly as possible, wc find her establish¬ 
ing her Court at Buckingham Palace in the-middle 
of the following month, while four weeks later 
again she went to Windsor; where with graceful 
modesty she played hostess to her uncle. Leopold, 
King of the Belgianand his consort. Louise, and 
then she went to the favourite homo of George IV., 
the queen of watering places, Brighton, and in the 
month of November she returned to town to greet 
her first citizen, the Lord Mayor, under his ou t 
magnificent roof in the Guildhall. 

She drove to and front her great country homciu 
an open barouche, a practice which she continued 
for sortie years, partly from the great enjoyment she 
derived from the passage through the lovely 
country, partly because the dislike site entertained 
for the'railway was at fust very pronounced;so that- 
during the first half-a-dozen years of her reign 

( every tour and transit front one of her residences to 
another was made in this sum ,-lurouche, which is 
slid to be the very .vehicle which for so‘long has 
been in use at Balmoral. 

Trifles count for much in the lives of monarchy as 
of others, and it is possible that these long and 
frequent drives in a conveyance which was always 
>pen if by any possibility the weather would 
■permit (and so hardy and vigorous was she during 
icr youth that it was rarely deemed imgossibl h 
did much to promote the personal popularity of 
the young Queen, when not thousands only, but 
millions of her subjects gradually became familiar 
with her fair young face, and the frank smile and 
the graceful reply to the homage that was done 
h .x wherever she appeared. 

It was not until 184* that * Icr Majesty .first 
came to the Metropolis from Windsor by the < neat 
Western Railway. Great precaution against 
possible accident was. of course, taken, and it was 
strictly commanded that the speed should not 
exceed eighteen miles an-hour, while the arrange¬ 
ments for >e Queen's convenience and 
comfort on the journey were such that ter 

prejudice agraut >■» St 

wai entirely overcome and she never anernarn, 
came up to town > hc C *“ le 0 . ,l, 'r™ lh “ 
|,y mil The Prince Count. one ..I whose area! 
objects in life was to economise bis valuable time, 
had long made use of the service- of the locomotive 
w-hen coming up to town alone, though he also, for 
n time, objected tow high talc of speed. Macma 
«accustomed h.-.*l tothcprac,aceo ua» 


I only of the Press became witnesses 
I scene. 

A publication of the gre.it year of the Jubilee 
I bought to light a work of the greatest interest,] 
I originally produced in 1838 under the modest title] 
I of *f Random Recollections of the Lords and Corn- 
I mons,” and one cannot better descrilx- this august 

■ ceremony of which wc treat, than of quotations] 
I from this work : 

• Her Majesty having taken the oath against| 
I Popery, which she did in a slow, serious, and 
I audibje manner, proceeded to read the Royal Speech, 
land a specimen of more tasteful and effective 
1elocution it has never been my fortune to hear. 
I Her voice is'clear, and her enunciation distinct in 
p ordinary degree. Her utterance is timed with 
I admirable judgment to the ear; it is the happy! 
I medium between too slow and too rapid; nothing 
could l»e more accurate than her pronunciation; 

■ while the musical intonation of her voice imparted] 
la peculiar charm to the other attributes of. her 

■ elocution. The most perfect stillness reigned] 
I through the place while Her Majesty was reading! 

■ her speech. Not a breath was to lx; heard ; had ; 

■ person unblessed with the powers of vision beei 
I suddenly taken within hearing of Her Majesty whili 

■ she was* reading that speech, he might hav« 
(rem lined some tim? under the impression that there 

e present but herself. Her self-possession 


was the theme of universal admiration." 

| /“In person “Her Majesty Is con -1 
siderably below the average height.I 
Her figure is good, father inclined, asl 
far as one could judge from seeing her! 
her robes of State, to the slender form. Every-■ 
one who has seen her must have been struck with! 
her unusually fine bust. Her complexion is clear,| 
’ ’ “ :he * *' ’ H ' ■ ‘ ‘ 


sJjDttd hcrwlf to it: in the long jontiiv). front 

tTictwtins until the stoppage of the 
engine told her thwt her dpnu t™, w “.^^t” 
ihe nUe of documents signed and sealed o net 

.ft [hat her long hours of labour had ranked in 
5 ?h 25 complete ind ready for. dispatch by the 
messier who waited on the arrival platform. 


I The Opening of Parliament. 

I V trH-. ,-s-..in K of the- 1 rrwt m 

1 by the Queen jnj*n*>m_ 


I and has all the indications of excellent health about! 

Her features are small, and partake a good deal! 
lof the G recian cast. Her face, without being! 

■ strikingly handsome, is remarkably pi isant, and i-:| 
I indicative of a mild ami amiable disposition.“ 

I The writer then goes on to tell us of the brilliant! 

■ cluster of men who stood about the floor. Lords! 
land Commons alike, as with strained ear and! 
■admiring eye they participated in the scene he! 

■ describes- The Iron Duke was then trying his! 
I hand at statesmanship; the powerful oratory 

I Lord Brougham was being brought to bear on evei . 

■ matter of moment ; the indolent sallies of Lord! 

■ Melbourne were delighting his own party and! 
■enraging his adversaries; the polished aninutioal 
■of Lord Lyndhurst was rousing the attention of! 
■all; “Scorpion Stanley " was giving new support! 
(to his pseudonym, and Redesdale was adding 
|his fame. 

Of .Macaulay we read that his maiden speech] 

■ electrified the House and called forth the highest! 
■compliments from men of all parties; of Lord John! 
I Russell, that he was one of the worst speakers ini 
Itha.House, that he stammered and stuttered at every! 
(fourth sentence, but that when lie war. audible he| 

clear, there was no mistaking his meaning ; 

I Lord Palmerston, we are told that his talents were! 
■not of a high order, that lie was not active in defence! 
■of either his principles or his friends, and that he! 
■dedicated so much time and attention to the care! 
I of his personal appearance that a failure in his| 
I duty to his Sovereign was the result, and that The 
I Times bestowed on him the nam; of Cupid. Ofl 
■O'Connell's eloquence and genius the writer can-f 
I not say enough : 

I “ There is not a member in the House who, in! 

■ this respect, can for a moment he put in comparison! 

■ with him. . . . His mastery over the passions is! 

■ the mjst perfect 1 ever witnessed, and his oratory! 

■ tells with the same effect whether he addresses the I 
1 ’ first assembly of gentlemen in the world, or thc( 

--gged or ignorant rabble of Dnl 
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Portrait ol the Queen alter her Wi Jowhood. by Till. 1H66. ■ 

hU i* a copy from ibe orl^i.ial miniature. paintc:! bv command of Her ■ 
'be well kenin t hil.subr .- B 


landyism, nn<I lov o 
pornm ;nted oil, bui duo tribute to faia intefiectiui 

■ powers is given Tlnn c jnr?s a fin? description on 

■ the coming to the front of D'Israeli and his magni 
llicent retreat to his own trumpeting words 
(’’ 1 hough I sit down now, the time will come when 

■ you shall hear me." Lastly, there is the verdict of 

■ the member of Wa.uk. one of the most rising 

■ young men on the Tory side of-the House, Mr. 

■ Gladstone. As tnis verdict, however, was on the 

■ whole far froyi favourable, and contained no indi¬ 
cation that the writer realised the stupendous future 

■ tint lay before this young man eloquent, no extract 

■ shall be given from it here. 

I Sir Robert Reel, Sir John Hobhouse, Sir Francis 

■ Burdett, Cobbett, Hume, Roebuck, and others are 

■among those for whom it is to be regretted no space 
■can lie found; regretted because they, the great 
■statesmen of Her Majesty's reign, or those who had 
■trained and influenced such as were of her reign, 
■were among the number of those who enjoyed the 
(closest association with her,and who first approach- 
mug her. portfolio in hand, on affairs of State, were 
(frequently in the end honoured with her regard and 
( warm p.-rsonal friendship. 1 

1 licse. then, stood around, glowing with admira- 


■ venans, that famous breed of cream-coloured 
(horses, which the Guelph Princes brought over to 

■ England with them, and which are kept with 
I jealous care in the Royal Mews at Windsor, were 
lagain put into requisition, and, her duty done, the 
(Queen was driven home to her Palace. 

Among the witnesses of the ceremony, one hears 
I with a strange mixture of feelings, was the young 
I Prince of the House of Buonaparte, Louis Xapo -1 
I Eon. then an unnoticed "and impoverished exile, 

I but who was-already dreaming of that Empire 
which was to make him brother Sovereign to this 

■ proud young Queen, inviting her to his Palaces, 
land receiving Royal welcome as an equal in her 


Years after, when no longer a humble and I 

■ obscure wayfarer on the streets through which the 
I Hanoverians dashed with their gorgeous trappings 

■ years after, Napoleon described with enthusiasm,! 
I usually foreign to his nature, the impression that | 
I this ceremony had made upon him, and spoke o! 

I the young maiden upon the throne, so simple and 
I yet so majestic, and the charming and silvery 
I tones i*jth which she had read out her speech. 

I As \ ictoria upon the throne at Westminster will 
I receive no further comment here, it may be men- 
Itioned that hers was the grateful office on first 
(coming to the throne of giving her Royal Assent to 
Bill which lessened the number of crimes to 


■ which punishment by death had hitherto been 
|fixed. It is almost with a shudder that one learns 


(that until sixty-four years ago. not murder only, but 
(forgery and coining, arson and housebreaking, and | 
(the stealing of sheep, were each and all looked on 
v I / 1 '/ ro c ^^ s n vvl1 ' 1 - 11 dt -' alh lllllv co » ld cx|luUc - 


A year had been allowed to pass, and to that 
(eight days had been added, and now had dawned 
(that June 28 which was, happily, to make any other 
(coronation unnecessary for sixty-four years to come. 
( This time it was no new edifice, fresh evolved < ut 
(of space almost, as it were, for the occasion, but the 
(glorious old Abbey—that noble building half as old 
(as time, as may well be said of it in common with 

■ the rose-red city on the Isis, the cradle of so manj 
| brilliant reigns—which was to form a frame to thi: 
I picture of which the youthful Sovereign, still a* 

■ yet uncrowned, was the centrepiece. 

I On the morning of June 20, Queen’s weather 

■ imperiously set up a claim to preside over the 
(ceremony, and never, perhaps, since the days ol 
(the Byzantine Court came to a close, has sun 
| lighted up a more imposing scei 

At dawn the still slumbering city was awakenec 
(by the deep solemn boom of the guns from He 
(Majesty’s great stronghold—the Tower of Lcncloi 
| and Ikefote their fast echoes died away, every 
(member of the vast metropolis seemed to be already 
(in the streets, while long lines of vehicles; from thr 
(lordly barouche down to the heavy dray crowded t< 
(its last inch of space, were thronging through thdst 
(long arteries which connect country and town. 

The carefully-guarded doors of the Abbev were 
(flung back at 5 o'clock, and immediately afterwards 
"such as had the happy privilege of a seat within, 
•pan to enter.. The first peeress took her plao 


kfyte 7 tfttodt. at 

ach baing conducted 


nd her sisters followed lie 


- 


>»ing conducted to her seat in the north( 

(transept by two of the Earl Marshal's assistants! 
The Gold Sticks in Waiting, one of them handing! 

r up tha aisle, the other bearing her train ; when 
Islie was seated her coronet was placed in her lap, in 
readiness for the picturesque ceremony of the 
(simultaneous self-coronetting at the moment the 
lcrown was placed on the head of their Royal 
(mistress. , 

Perhaps at no time during the present century 
Jhas such gracd and beauty been at one time 
■assembled under conditions so exquisite and sur- 
(roundings so fymbus. The loveliness of English! 
(women has been celebrated throughout the world! 
land now, when the most eminent among them! 

■ were placed here at their brightest and best, it i! 
(no wonder that the minds of men went back t<! 
■the tournaments presided over by the Queens < i| 

■ Beauty eight hundred years ago, and that thevl 
■should resolve that, so stwn as might he, it should! 
(be once more introduced, as. it will bejemembered I 

'■utjt^>m»^e{ebratol Rglint-n 
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DoTOtf. Ebuiy Sn«*l. 

Th« Queen with her favour) U dog, In 1W7. 

| Ibuhiame/u. wnen rflC niU'Iiess oi Som erset, b„. - 

I of the three appropriately named Three ('.races, off 
whom the others were Lady Duffcrin and the Hon.I 
Mrs. Norton, was unanimously selected as the! 
fairest woman of her day. 

The dignitaries of the BBglish Church, such a. 
were not to escort their Sovereign up the aisle, 
came next, the officers of the army in their glitter¬ 
ing uniforms, the members of the Household, slim 
ani elegant in Court dress, and all were directed to 
the places which had been allotted to them by the 
Go d Sticks, resplendent in blue vestments, laced 
with gold, white silk sashes, white breeches, and 
silk stockings. 

At nine the sun rushed in at the windows in j_ 
flood of blinding light, and gave the one touch that 
was needed to make the superb sight complete. It 
called out sparks of fire from the wrists, throats, 
and shoulder knots of the long lines of peeresses: 
and. above all, from the glittering pile of diamonds 
which, in the form of their coronets, lay upon their 
knees; it found out the jewels in the Court swords 
and in the stars, collars, garters, and other insignia 
of the five great orders, which were scattered as 
thick as anemones in an April thicket around. 
Above all the brilliant attire of the representative 
of the Austrian Empire, a prince of the renowned 
house of Esterhazy, is described as being the most 
gorgeous rainbow of all. He was, we are told, 
absolutely covered with pearls and diamonds J 
while, as he dangled his hat in his hand, it appeared! 
as if he had flashed a firebrand in the air. 

At ten o'clock Her Majesty entered her carriage, 
and as she placed her foot upon the step the Royal 
Standard streamed out above her head, and the 
roar of the guns in the park informed all that the 
Queen was now on her way, after having passed 
through the Marble Arch, which, as it will be 
remembered, then stood where George IV. first 
placed it, at the entrance of Buckingham Palace. 

Military bands accompanied the Royal file, and 
others struck up at different points of the route, but 
it is recorded that to tumultuous was the acclama¬ 
tion that broke out whenever the beloved young 
Queen came in view, that it was only at intervals, 
when a lull of a moment's duration occurred, that 
the music could he heard. The welcome given her 
was passionate in its depth and heartfelt sincerity, P 
and it is said that her lips quivered and her eyes 
grew dewy with emotion as she saw what love and 
loyalty her presence called forth. One thing only 
was needed, that the young Sovereign should have 
some opportunity of impressing her own tender, 
girlish personality upon her people. Unconsciously 
she did this. As she passed the Horse Guards she 
saw that the police inspectors, unable to force the 
surging crowds aside, were striking them with their 
truncheons. Instantly the Master of the Horse 
was called up, and lie was told that it was !i 
Majesty's pleasure that no bar: h measures should I 
' 2 used to clear her path At the end of an h^ur| 
J a half abother Royal ralute told that the grey! 
Abbey was" reached, and within those walls! 
I where nearly two score kings had conic to he 1 
|crowned in turn, Victoria passed last of those 

Monarrhs powerful and strong. 

Named in history and in sung 
Of olden lime. 

| In the Abbey. 

The chief Ministers of State, pears hearing the I 
| regalia, and the greatest of the ecclesiastics, I 
vaited their Sovereign at the door, and then she I 
oceedcd to tile Robing-room. where the corona- T 
It ion robes were placed upon her: they were of 
crimson velvet bordered with ermine, and embroid-l 
••red heavily with gold, and an umlerdress of white! 
satin laced and fringed, and also embroidered with! 
gold. Her Majesty's wide open sleeves fell loose! 
to the elboV, and her slender shoulders were bare :| 
a necklet of brilliants was round her throat, a 
other - stones clasped her gown in front, w hile long 
cords and tassels fell from her waist to the hem of 
her gown. Long slender earrings depended from 
her ears, while bracelets and lings encircled her 
wrists and fingers. On her head was a circlet of 
gold set with diamonds, and from it rose alternately 
Maltese crosses and strawberry leaves. 

This was later on to be replaced by the crown 
which had been made specially for the occasion, 

I and w hich is lighter and more gracefully and 
artistically designed than the former crowns. That 
which had been us< d for the last nine Sovereigns 
.which had been made for Charles 11 ., 

I and which, with the ciown of the Queen's Conrort, 
is familiar to all who have visited the Regalia in 
the Tower. 

Thus adorned, the Queen passed from the Robing- 
room to the Abbey, the organ pealing forth 
triumphantly as she entered, and during this time 
the Archbishop presented her to the congregation. 
She knelt for a few moments in prayer and then 
took her place on the Throne of Recognition,T 
which, with its footstool, was covered with cloth of! 

1 and raised four feet above the level of the! 
|ground. Her Majesty then offered her oblations! 
I the regalia was blessed ar.d placed upon the! 
ir, after which the organ again sent up its! 
[magnificent strains. 

Then the thrilling ceremony proceeded, the coro-l 
[nation ring was placed on her finger, the orb and! 
sceptre in her hands, the swerd of State laid before! 



■and the oil of coronation dropped upon her hcadfl 
■ and in the form of a cross upon her hands. 

Lastly, the Archbishops took up the crown fromli 
the altar, murmured a benediction over it, andl 
placed it upon /the Royal -head. Then once more 
the solemn silence was broken alike by the enthu¬ 
siastic cries of those present and the strains from 
the organ giving forth the anthem, “The King 
shall rejoice in thy strength, a crown of pure gold 
has Thou put on his head," while in a strange and 
brilliant flash of light the peeresses took up their 
coronets from their laps and placed them on th-.ir 
In ;nls. 

The Royal Dukes next came up to do homage to 
their Queen Kneeling, they took off their coro¬ 
nets, and then rising they touched the crown and 
pressed their lips Jo their young relative's cheek. 
Homage was done in like mannei by the peers, but 
they touched the Royal hand and not her cheek. 

Now crowned, anointed, and enthroned, the 
Queen for a moment remained as it were in abey¬ 
ance, while the Archbishops and their attendant 
Bishops partook of the Sacrament, after which they 
administered it to her. 

A procession round the Abbey to the sounds of 
music was now formed, the .Sovereign, attended bv 
the Kings-at-Arms, the princes of tlie Church and 
the peers, in coronets and flowing robes, ptf 
through the aisles. 

1 hen the outer doors were opened, and Victoria,I 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland by lineal! 
descent, by Right Divine and by consecration at”l 
the hands of the Archbishops of her realm, went I 
forth, and now she was “ Queen of the mightiest I 
land in Europe, and in her hand by the happiness I 
as wrote that gallant youn g Prince,j 
her cousin, who was soon to call her his by 

dearer title. 

Until this moment, it will have b?2n noticed, ou 
girl-Queen has appeared before us surrounded by 
Ministers, statesmen, membirs of Parliament, the 
masculine representatives only of her people. Even 
at the coronation, the lovely rainbow’ of peeresses 
liad formed rather part of the mise-en-sct-ne, than any 
irtdisp-*nsable adjunct of the ceremony. In tlu 
Drawing Rooms of’which we are now about to 
speak the contrary was the case, where, with the 
exception of two or three Princes of the Blood, a 
few Court officials, the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and a few gentlemen to whom the entra for 
some special reason was given, it was the ladies of 
her kingdom only that the Queen was to receive. 


’rial mai 


[The First Drawing Room. 

The interest excited by the first Drawing Room 
was very great. It will be remembered that for 
very long reasons had existed which had made these 
ceremonies a matter of indifference and apathy 
to bath the Royal lady who received and those who 
were presented to her. To the elderly and saddened 
Queen, who for seven years had kept watch over 
the failing health of William IV., they represented 
a period of exertion and fatigue which she would 
gladly have foregone. The previous decade had 
witnessed the melancholy sight of a Court without 
a Queen. During the Regency it had been 
practically the same ; in fact, from the beginning of 
the century these most gracious and attractive 
ceremonies had been hurried over, and only 
endured, instead of delighted in as they well deserved. 

Now all that was changed. The graceful debn-t 
tanks , who were brought forward by their mothers, I 
were to bend in glad obeisance over the hand of one 
as young its any of them, and as ardent in the pur- 
jsuit within legitimate bounds of pleasure and the 
delights of living. As beautiful as the foremost in 
loveliness of those who were in that dry grouped 
.•'.round her throne it cannot l>c said she was, for some 
among them there were who might have trod tin 
mazes of a dream of fair women at any period 
between the golden age and that of the present 
time ; but, for freshness and comeliness and charm 
of manner there were none to excel her, while in 
dignity, even those who saw her only in the time of 
her advanced widowhood can aver that she has 
been rarely equalled. 

One of her most distinguished subjects, who had 
the honour of lieing in attendance on her in his 
early youth, once said that until some chance 
remark from another person drew his attention to 
the fact he never realised that the Queen was of 
small stature. At another time it was remarked 
that when the Empress of the French, in all the 
pride of her brilliant and world-renowned beauty, 
Came to visit the English Queen in her own home, 
the stifle for one moment feared that their Sovereign 
would suffer eclipse in the presence of cl a ms so 
super lx 

Their misgivings were unfounded. When the 
noinent of the meeting came, and Victoria of 
England and Eugenie of France swept forward to 
greet each other, it was realised that no question as 
which would excel would ever be raised. The one 
was the possessor of all beauty; the other, as it was 
felt in some mysterious manner, had no need of 
beauty ; so impressive was she in her own person- L 
•■ditv that what was essential to another woman she| 
could dispense with. 

In a gracefully conceived picture, after A. E.L 
of Her Majesty receiving some fair young! 
debutante at her Drawing Room in 1837, we have a! 
charming representation of this Queen of eighteen! 
summers, bile is robed in white satin, and her! 
train, which is bordered with ermine, falls 
graceful lines from the waist; the front of the gown! 
is composed of graduated flounces of white lace L 
while, “ falling like snow from the eaves," other! 
Jaccs droop from her shoulders upon her round 



The Queen, the Prince** ol Walt 

lies trice, and Prince Leopold. April 19, 1*70 ______ 

s; her pointed bodice is cut low, and differs! 
|little from that which might form the upper part 0! 

young girl’s ball dress at the present day. The! 
Il rxid blue ribbon of the Garfer crosses her breast! 
laud is caught together artistically oil the left! 
I shoulder, the knot being placed a little to the hack! 
where it need not mar the lines of the figure unde: 
Ithe right arm. A long girdle with tassels is knottedl 
I with careless grace at the point of the bodice and] 

I falls over the delicate lace of the jounces; 

■ right hand, which the debutante is to kiss, 
lungloved, while the left holds tl»e embroidi 
■I anilkerchief. which must always Ik- kaptii: 11 in view 

■ when a portrait of any high-born dame of thetinn 

■ was designed. A light and graceful veil, plac 

ell to the back of the head, fell behind, while a v* 
|small coronet was fixed abov e it. A circlet of goldl 
ill a jewelled pendant passed round the crown ofl 
|the heid and broke the severity of the line of thcl 
|brow, which was then worn unshaded by the soft! 

inglcts which had added so much to the charm ofl 
Ithe countenances of the previous generation, ofl 
I which no more forcible examples can be given than! 
Ithe winning portrait of llje Duchess of Kent, the| 
I Queen's mother, or that which Chalon again gives! 
I us under the title of “A Fashionable Beauty of! 
1 1 837," or, as he should have perhaps said, a decade| 
| before. 

The other ladies of this Drawing Room scene do| 
I not perhaps compare favourably in the matter of! 

■ head-gear with their Sovereign, as their towering I 
| plumes appear to weigh them down, while the long! 
| and somewhat stiffly hanging lappets on which the| 
| Queen rigorously insisted for so long hung over 
|the shoulders in front, veiling the profile, a survival 

|of the falling ringlets which were so long allowed 
|to veil the feminine face, as we see in all the por¬ 
traits of this time. 

It will be remembered that the Drawing Room 
| was, for a quarter of a century after Her Majesty 1 

■ came to the throne, held at St. James's Palace, and 
|not in the Presence Chamber at the head of the 
|imperial staircase of marble, in Buckingham Palace, 

|up which the ladies who attend the Court pass in 
|thc present day. The first Drawing Room was■ 

■ held here in 1861, the year of the death of the! 
| Prince Consort and of the Duchess of Kent. 

Those who only know the grim old red palace | 
|from the outside will imagine that it is inadequate! 
| to furnish a fitting frame to such a ceremony as is| 
2 descrilted. It is not so, however, 
is regards the ceremony observed in approach-! 
_tli£_l‘alace,_uothiug which is in the .memory of! 
ters of the present day can Form any idea .if n ;■ 
■vas then a veritable pageant. Imperial in its! 
■dimensions, so imposing was the array of troops! 
|and the phalanx of the State carriages'and atten-| 

■ dams brought forward for the occasion, while the! 
1 imposing liammfcrcloth and the powdered lackeys! 
I with their staves, on the rumble behind, were rarely! 

■ dispensed with. To these hammercloths, as is not! 

■ generally known, the Queen clung very persistently,! 

■ and when some member of her peerage w ho was| 

■ accustomed to attend in a conveyance thus fur-| 
Inished attempted to discard it as obsolete, and, as| 

■ must be, perhaps, admitted, worn out and moth-| 

■ eaten, the Royal wish that the attendance should! 

■ be made under the same conditions as before was! 
|m>i infrequently conveyed to the delinquent ml 

■ chilling terms of disapproval.' 

I Hence these strange, cumbrous vehicles which are| 

■ placed prominently forw ard in the halls of the coach-! 

■ builder, when the date of one of Her Majesty’s! 

■ Drawing Rooms was approaching. 

■ One marked difference there must lu\e been! 
| bet ween the Drawing Rooms of 1837 and those of,! 
|say, the year of the Jubilee. 

| At the former time the Queen stood almost alone! 

■ m her place, and those around her were subjects! 

■ only. It is quite wonderful, when, one casts a| 
v- 1 '' to dm rear, to see how absolutely void c! 

I ladies Royal the Court then was. A quarter of a| 

■ century later a group of fair young daughters were| 

■ gathered around her; yet twenty-five years morel 

■ and their children again. Princesses of Wales, M 

■ Edinburgh, of Prussia, of £chleswig-Holstein, were 


■constantly to be seen about the Royal post, while 

■ the beautiful young brides of the Dukes of Con- 

■ naught and of Albany, and of the grandsons of the 


■ | —— ...e grandsons o. me 

■ Imperial parent who presided over them all, would 

■ swell the ever-increasing circle, and of late years 

■ the importance of the Drawing Room has usualhL^^— 

■ been esteemed according to the number of^! 

■ obeisances that must be made after the first Royal H 

lhand had been extended .and kissed I 

1 A Present-day Drawing-room. 

At the present time the conveyances of those who^H 
■attend drive up to the grand entrance to the strains^! 
lot the Guards' band, and their occupants arc intro- 
Iduced into the Palace by Marshals in scarlet livery-■ 

■ The shrouding mantles are left for convenience, .is^^ 
■a rule, in the carriage, so that their wearers may^! 
■passat once up the superb staircase lined by the H 

■ Beefeaters of Henry Y 11 I.. with their imposingH 
|halberts and picturesque and brilliant dress. The H 
|floral decorations on these occasions are always^! 

■ considered, by those who have time to notice them, 

|unusually line, and the same remark might apply H 

■ to any gillene-. or apartme nts th rough which the^H 
| Q ueen ,s like, y 10 pass, so great is her love of^fl 
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The original a/ tin 
Her Majesty. 


presented to the lute Afarekiontss of Ely, wAo was for so many yens Lady-in-Waiting to 
tie possession of her only daughter, ike Isedy Marion, wife of tfse Rev. James Weller. 




The fatiguing ceremony over.it was usually 1 
Majesty's practice to take a turn through t’hc i>ark,l 
though, as the Royal carriage was usually closed,! 
it was not often that London of the present genera-r 
tion caught a glimpse of her countenance, while, as! 
she leant far back in the carriage, she could not! 
perceive nor feel the obligation of returning any! 
salute. The Royal outriders might be recognised! 
by their small jockey caps of black velvet, while! 
they and all the attendants of Her Majesty, from! 
the time of the death of the Prince Consort, always 
wore an armlet of black in sjgn of mourning 

Possible Suitors. 

Th i next picture to be presented in the life of! 
our young Quc.n is that of her betrothal and| 
marriage. 

Of suitors for the Royal hand, of course, there! 
were many. Prominent among them were Princer 
Alexander of the Netherlands, a younger son of the! 
House of Hohenzollern ; Prince George of Cam -1 
bridge, the young Queen’s cousin; and PrinccT 
Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel, second^— 
son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. I 

Prince Albert as, discarding the other names, the^^ 
last young aspirant was called, had the advantager 
of the support of Leopold, the King of the Belgians,! 
for v?hom the Queen's reverence and affection were! 
very great, and of her mother, than whom lew ever! 
had so much influence over her. She had been! 
guided since her babyhood to take the greatest! 
interest in all that concerned him, she knew that! 
his tastes and pursuits coincided with her own;T 
above all, she had already formed a close cousinly I 
intimacy with him; and, in a word, to quote her! 
own phrase, she “ had never thought of any other."! 

Nevertheless, difficulties at first seemed to loom | 
in the way- Although the partiality of the two 
young cousins for each other had been very clearly! 
shown during the Prince's visit to the Duchess of I 
Kent in 1836, no engagement had been formed. | 
Now, when King Leopold judged that, his niece's 
mind being relieved of the anxiety and excitement I 
of her coronation, she would have leisure anti incli- T 
nation to consider the project he had so near I 
at heart, he was met with an unexpected rebuff. [ 

*• The change has put all idea of marriage out of I 
my mind," wrote the young Queen, vaguely but in I 
determined tone: and when the King urged *• that I 
some decisive arrangement " should be made, she I 
distinctly declared that " she considered she was too I 
young to marry—too young also was the Prince. V 
He had, moreover, not yet acquired complete I 
mastery over the English language, and, in view of I 
the position he would have to occupy as her I 
husband, and in tin- 




In the first corridor is an official from the 
I Lord Chamberlain s department, whose duty it is 
I to scrutinise the toilette of the ladies about to pass 
lhim, and any lapse.into tinted gloves or feathers, 
Ithe introduction of which is at times attempted, or 
any departure from the line of duty in the cut of 
the corsage, almost infallibly and immediately 
detected by him. , . 

One ol their cards taken, this censor hands them 
>n to other officials, who conduct them through a 
ngantic ball-room and other chambers of State, till 
hose prepared for the ladies who attend arc 
reached- These are rapidly filled and barred off, 

| two Gentlemen at-Arms guarding the entrance. 

1 Here the debutante and her chaperone may remain 
for one, two, or three hours, according to the place 
she has been 40 fortunate as to secure, and the 
number of presentations to be made. If the 
presentations were to the Queen in person, the 
right-hand glove must be removed, but if the 
Princess of Wales had taken her place, the glove 
was retained, as it is the hand of the Sovereign only 
which was to be kissed. Notwithstanding this 
distinction, it was alwAys Her Majesty s pleasure 
that presentations to her daughter should rank 
equally with those to herself. 

The waiting-rooms quitted, the ante-room was 
crossed, and finally life ladies were marshalled ir 
single file through the picture gallery ; the magnih 
cent trains, so imposing a feature in every State 
I function of the Victorian era, were spread out ami 
carefully arranged by the long-experienced nine 
1 tionarv who undertakes this important office, and 
finally, the presence is entered, cards are handed tc 
thj Lord-in-waiting, the name upon it is read out 
the debutante sweeps forward, bending almost to tlu 
ground as she touches the Royal hand with hei 

■ lips; the reverence is repeated to the Princes anc 
Princesses standing by, and the ceremony, whic 

■ will remain vividly present through the life of eacf 

" J The marble staircase which has figured 1 so largel; 

1 this description is beautifully decorated with tres 

■ cues representing morning, noon, evening, am 

■ night; the picture gallery, a splendid 

■ nearly 200 feet in length, is hung with celebrate 

■ works of the old masters. Rembrandt. leniers. 

■ Cuyp, and Wouvermans being among them. i" 

■ green drawing-room, with satin draperies of th 

■ Qumo's favourite colour, glitters with jts many 

H mirrors- in the State ball room classic pillars ttith 

■Sm capital, ate to It, seen, and ceiling, about 

■ nhic't the rote, thistle, and -hainro k of the north 

I dust r mu id the acanthus of old t.rrek awry. 

■ »hi|; the throne room a self contours the celalnatcd 

Ifriear of white tnirhle representing scenes from 

of the Kpjj " 
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The Oueen. with Prince Leopold. Princess Beelrlce. nnd 
Prince Albrrt Vidor of Wild. 

-..ecessary that this mastery should 1«- obtained.' 

11 ncre ascd self-reliance, wider experience, and m<rfe 
I practical habits of observation were also required 
| from him than the young Queen considers he could 
yet have gained. 

All this showed the greatest common-sense and 
clearest judgment on the part of the Queen, but to 
the wise statesman who had hitherto been used to 
convey his suggestions to her through her mother, 
and to see them carried out as law, it was highly 
embarrassing. _ 

Being now crowned and'enthroned, it was likely I 
that she would receive visits from foreign poten- r 
tates, and who could say but that some one among ■ 
them might create opportunity to urge the claims I 
of some candidate of his own’; then, flattered, be- T 
guiled, was it not possible that she might in some I 
romantic hour allow seme passing flight of girlish I 
fancy to break through the wise and matured | 
design of twenty years ? 

The Prince, too, troubled and piqued by this 
display of indifference towards him, who could 
insure that he might not in jiis turn grow “diffi¬ 
cult "--perhaps permit his own fancy to wander 
elsewhere ? 

As a distraction for him, and possibly to prevent 
his dwelling too continually on the anxious topic, 
the King advised a journey to Italy, and during the 
young man's absence Leopold made up his mind 
to send him to England at once on his return, 
in the hope that he would prove his own best 
advocate. 

From a description we have of the Prince's 
personal appearance at the time, the cld King 
might rightly think that that at least should he 
in his favour:— 

" There was in his countenance a gentleness erf 
expression and a peculiar sweetness in his smile, 
with a look of deep thought and high intelligence 
in his clear blue eyes and expansive forehead, that 
added a charm to the effect he produced in those 
who saw him, far beyc nd that derived frem mere 
beauty and regularity of feature." And by those 
who are familiar with the many excellent portraits 
done of the Prince during his youth, it will be con¬ 
sidered that in place of exaggerating the writer of 
the above words had v ery far from done justice to 
his subject. 

That which, hpwever, probably most gratified 
the young Queen is the delicacy and chivalry with 
which the young Prince, giving no hint of the un¬ 
fairness of this treatment after the encouragement 
he had received, at once declared that, her wishes 
having been expressed, there was no more to be 
said :— 

•• The Queen declared to my uncle of Belgium I 
that she wished the affair to be considered as broken | 
off, and that for years she would think of no I 
riage. 1 mean, therefore, with quiet but firm resolu-| 
tion, to declare on my part that I also withdraw! 
entirely.” 

That said, he made ready in 1830 to come to| 
England with his brother, the Heir Apparent to| 
the Duchy of Coburg, in the guise of an ordinary! 
visitor. 

Every lover of romance will perceive that i 
more perfect arrangement could have been devised. I 
Instead of moving forward mechanically to their■ 
nuptials at the instigation of an elderly statesman,! 
they declared themselves free,and now the wooing! 
and the winning might go on. if such were to take! 
place, as the case of the humblest subjects of thel 
realm. 

Finally. King Leopold, in writing this letter,| 
which the Princes were to take with them, wa: 
wise enough to make not the faintest further allu-l 
sion to his own hopes, but to present the two boys 
as though it was of equal importance that the one, as 
the other, should find favour in the eyes of his niece. 

“ My dearest Victoria," the letter ran. •• your 
cousins will themselves be the l>earers of these 
lines. 1 recommend them to you. They are good 
and honest creatures, deserving your kindness—not 
pedantic, but really sensible and trustworthy. I 
have told them that your great wish is that they 
should be quite at their ease with you." 

The Favoured One. 

This letter the young Germans bore in thcirl 
hands as they approached the home of their Royall 
cousin, and in right Royal fashion she stood at thel 
head of the magnificent staircase, up which sol 
many historic feet had passed, to receive them.I 
The beautiful women of her Court stood ground| 
her, and many of the Ministers of State, as well a 
the officers of the Household, in which arrange -1 
ment we find an ingenuous and unconscious contra-1 
diction of the young girl's assertion that the Prince 
was, and might never be, anything to her but the 
younger son of a small German Duchy. 

An amusing incident eft the arrival was that it 
was found that the young Princes had arrived 
without their trunks, so could not join the company 
at the banquet prepared in their honour, though 
th< \ attended the reception later. 

I hen followed what were perhaps the happiesl 
days in the life of our young Queen, days in which! 
I'h.; assurance that she was loved by this gallant! 
Prince, and that he in his turn was beloved by her, 
became each moment stronger. It was the okl 
lime of the glades of Kensington over again, and il 
hhe restrictions of Court etiquette, and those] 
jjmposed by the maidcnliness and coyness of hi 
own increased years. ,made the intercourse ' le 
[unconstrained, there were still opportunities durii^. 
he dances which enlivened the evening, the strolli 
mlong the lerraco in the morning sunshine, an ' 
[through the superb picture galleries of the Castl 
h-n the day had clouded over, durum which 








































































>ver might make possible that a\w!«nha^ai 
t° come from the lips of the maiden Queen. 

Up the Long Walk and away among the trees, 

>, according to the custom in Koval circles of the! 
aiy, great cavalcades were formed, all riding on ad 
a loot s pace, and occasionally breaking out into it 
hvld c.inter, for th: firm scat and breakneck sp?;dl 
,vch has later found favour in tire eyes of fair I 
equestrian* * would have been held unseemly at tins! 
less athletic tim •. Manltyu turcs of the day show! 
>s Her Majesty in a riding costum?, which, though! 
ss practical and workni inltk- than that a Mr-.L 
p Donoghue would recommend, was very graceful! 
and becoming. A large trimm*d liat shaded her! 
tree from the sun, and ostrich plumcurled lightly! 
around its crown, while a long soft veil fell from ii,( 
and over her slender should.*r» behind. A full white! 
slesve of cambric was gathered in under the tightlv j 
fitting one of the outer vest, and shrouded her wrist! 
ami d rintily-glov ed hand. A sash passed over on ;( 
shoulder, and was knotted under the other arm.! 
anl th? rosebuds which H?r Majesty almost alw.iysT 
wore in her youth were pinned to it, and her habit! 
fell in long soft folds some 18 inch es lower than is| 

| now the case. 

With the cavalcade rod? other women, attired as! 
was their liege lady, and among them was theL 
Duchess of Kent, still, it must be remembered,! 
barely fifty years of age, and she must hive often! 
lapsed into silence as she wondered whit th; result! 
of these rides would b?. and how long a time might| 
[pass before her young child cun? to murmur hei 
Iswejt love tale in her mother’s ear. With them,I 
too, was the great Lord Melbourne, who at this! 

I time seemed to cause even the influence of the wiser 
I Kin' Leopold over his niece to wane, so great anl 
I ascendancy had he gained ovCr his youthful! 
[Sovereign by the ease with which h ? had shown her! 

I how to steer through the many Constitutional diffi T 
Jcultiei which b;»et her durin ; th* early years of h :rl 
[reign, and so kindly and indulgent w.n the help he! 
[afforded in making th; dull, dry work of State b? ir r 
[able and delightful in turn. He must have glanced! 
[frequently from th; fair young face, flushed with thj! 
|exercis? she so keenly enjoyed,or with some deeper! 
[feeling, and .wondered if it were indifference, or then 
[inn ocent coquetry of a young and light-hearted girl I 
[which had impelled her to declare herself fancy free r 
[and how long it would b? before she yielded to the! 
[ardour and growing devotion of her princely suitor.! 

How often must our Queen in her advanced ag; 

I have lived through those hours again, as she drov -I 
her lonely widowhood through those sam -r 
Iglades. and thought, as might the simplest womai 
lof her kingdom, of the days that are no more. Or to( 
■give the scene a yet sweeter and brighter glow,I 
(how often as she passed there, seeing young men I 
nlid;ns of her house of the second, third, and! 
(even the fourth generation, going through the sam?T 
Itremirs and nourishing the same hopes and fears asl 
Ishe and her own lover entertained thirty, fifty, and! 

■ nearly seventy years ago. must she have felt cheered! 
land gladd;n;d. 

Maiden's Proposal. 

At last the lingering courtship ended, and its finall 
I scene was introduced by an episode as picturesquer 
t that which any romance has conceived. The! 
I young couple had been enjoying a dance together! 

■ at th? State ball, and something had happened, a! 
I word, a look, a touch of the hand—who can tell! 

what had been interchanged ?—and instantly some! 
I thrill in th ? young girl's heart had told her that she! 
I need bo coy and hesitant no longer, that the! 

■ moment for her declaration had come. When the! 
I dance was ended, and she fora moment stood aside! 

with her hand still on her young partner's arm. she! 
I drew a rosebud from her corsage and presented it! 
1 to him, and the young knight, bowing in pride and! 
| triumph, taking out his pocket-knife slit a hole in! 

■ his tunic that the rosebud might bloom above his( 
I heart. 

That was the hour when the real love vows were! 
I silently interchanged, and not those shamefaced! 
I moments next day when the Prince was sum -1 
■mined alone to the presence of his Queen, that she! 

■ might make him that offer of her heart and throne! 

was essential should be made by and not! 

■ to her, and then there came a lull in the idyll, and I 
I the betrothed maiden was able to write to her | 
| uncle of Belgium 
I •* These last few days have passed like a dream ■ 
I to me,” she said, “ and 1 am so Bewildered by it that I 
[ I hardly know how to write, but 1 do feel very | 

I Ily* this same messenger came the lines from her! 
Ilover. writing warmly and gladly, and introducing! 

beautiful passage frijht a poem in his native I 
Itongue:— 

Dus Augc ouht den Hlmmd offen. 
fcS fcchwunml da* Her/ in Schgkeit. 

till, to linger for a moment in the regions of! 
ie, we can think of no lines which so beautiful.yl 

ribe the young (Queen s own feelings at the* 
», her sweet self-abnegation, her tender humilityJ 
gentle oblivion of .her own worth, and all she! 
to offer, than those gracious passages in whichj 
Portia gives herself to her lover: 

. . . Fur myself alone, 

I would not Ur amUliuu* in my auh, 

To •Uli myself iiukIi IjrtKf : vft lot you 
I would be ttcbled, twenty lime* mjr*elf. 

A thouKind time* mute fair, ten thousand time* m- 
Thai only lo stand high on your account, 

I might in virtue*, beauties, living*, friend*. 

Exceed account: but the full stmt of me 
I* sum of something : which to term in gross, 

I* an untcMoo’d giiT. unschool'd, unpractised : 

Ifappy in thi*, she i» not yet to old 
But she may learn ; and happier than thi*, 

She is not bred so dull but >hc can learn ; 

1 hippiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commit* it*clf to yours to lie directed. 

As from her lord. Iicr governor, her king, 

Mvsrlf, and what is mine, to rou ami vours 
I . now converted : but now I wa* pie lord 
Of thi* fair mansion, nuster of my Servants, 

I tween o'er my«elf: and even now, but now, 

This house, these servants, and this same myself, 

\rc yours, my lord. 

•*ow I will strive to make him feel as little as. 
ile the great sacrifice he has made,” she! 
, in her journal of that blissful time, as.! 
ting all she had to bestow, she remembered! 
hat her lover was giving up home, and native! 
»nd friends, for her. was promising to forget! 
ngue of his youth, to forget that patriotism! 
»\e of his native soil which is so stro ng a l 

• in one f his'ract 

ght. was drawing up within himself a solemn | 
int to make of those strangers around her| 
•ml*. *>f her fatherland his own country, and ■ 

* her in far wider -sense than would of htsl 
mother man. for his all in all as long as they| 
hould live. 

four weeks the Queen kept her 
and her friends, and then the lover left hcrL 
die called togftfhdr her Council in her I alacc! 

!i 'I 

in!u wlio-w? li.tiufs she had c ommuted herj 


flTIjf flmitlrhutman's iHnnurial ihimlirr. 


(happiness, and who was to take his stand as first! 

iubject of the realm beside her throne. , 

Girl-like, she brought with her a souvenir of he._ 
|betrothed when she went* to meet that eminent! 
(assembly, and then *hc goes on to describe the] 

I scene in her own modest words : 

“ The room was full, but 1 hardly knew whol 
vas there. Lord Melbourne 1 saw looking kindly! 
| at me, with tears'in his eyes, but he was not neat ! 
| me. I then read my .short declaration. 1 felt that! 
| nty hands shook, but 1 did not make one mistake.! 
1 1 felt most happy and thankful when it was o 
| Lord Lansdowne then rose, and, in the name of the! 
| Privy Council, asked that this most gracious and! 
| most welcome Communication might be printed.! 
I I then left the room, the whole thing not taking! 

■ above two or three minutes. The Duke of Cat 
I bridge came into the small library where 1 w. 

1 standing and wished me joy.” 

I Only two jor hree minutes, but they must ha 1 
■seemed a long h our to that trembling young girl 

■ still, as she confided to the Duchess of Gloucester! 
1 with another delightful touch of Nature, it was no J 
I nearly so formidable an occasion as that on whichj 
I she proposed to her Prince, 
n Mr. Ureville, too, pleasantly describes the scene] 
lof the announcement to the Council:—“All th<| 

I Privy Councillors had seated themselves, when tht 

■ folding doors were thrown back, and the Queenl 
I came in attired in a plain morning gown, bun 

■ wearing a bracelet containing Prince Albert's 
I picture. She read the declaration in a clear J 

■ sonorous, sweet voice " (no writer can refrain from 

■ dwelling upon the melody of the accents of c 
I Queen in those early days), “but her hand: 

■ trembled so excessively that I wonder she was 

■ able to read the paper which she held.” 

| Before Parliament. 

Trying as the ordeal must have been to this 
I young girl, it was only a prelude to one still morel 

■ momentous. Eight weeks later she had tor 
| approach her Parliament with the same tale. 

Now again, as on her Coronation, the peoplel 
I flocked from far and near to watch her progress! 

■ through the streets, and many womanly hearts! 

■ must have throbbed in sympathy at the thought! 
I of this young girl going to confide her love-tale to! 

■ these stately senators, but if anything could have! 

■ lightened her difficult task, it was the kindly parti-! 
(cipation in her gladness which was displayed! 

■ throughout the whole country when the news wa 

■ made public. 

1 The words of the Prime Minister, Sir Robert | 
I Peel, who, with tears in his eyes, had replied to his I 

■ Sovereign in the Buckingham Palace Council, rani 
las follows: — “It frequently happens," he said,! 
I “ that political considerations interfere w ith such I 

■ transactions, and that persons in exalted stations I 

■ arc obliged to sacrifice their private feelings to their ■ 

■ sense of public duty. Her Majesty, however, has! 

■ the singular good fortune to be able to gratify her I 
■private feelings while she performs her public duty, I 
land to obtain the best guarantee for happiness by I 
"contracting an alliance founded on affection." 

The populace expressed their delight in terms far 

■ more enthusiastic than the measured periods of thel 
(great statesman. Their Queen was making a love- r 
■match ; her chosen bridegroom was young and I 
■gallant, endowed with personal beauty and great! 
| intellectual powers, and possessed of considerable I 
I mental culture. Each detail of their courtship was I 

■ described or imagined in glowing colours: each I 
I feature of the two unseen faces was pictured and ■ 

■ commented on, and a perfect snowstorm of prints, I 
■etchings, and sketches, representing the bridal pair I 

■ in every attitude and from every point of view, was I 

■ showered over the country. I hen all began tol 
1 talk of the coming nuptials, and no village or hatn-l 
I let was so humble but it planned to put on gala-1 

■ dress for th ? occasion. 

1 Meanwhile, the Queen, rejoicing in the intensity of! 
J her happiness ana counting the days for her lover's! 
I return to her side, was already reproaching herself! 
I in that she hail ever hesitated its to bringing her! 
I marriage to a happy completion. Twelve months! 
I or more of that tranquil bliss which can only come! 

[ when two lives have been made one, might have! 
J been hers, had it not been for her girlish perversity.! 

■ for her enjoyment of the delights of her days asl 
■Queen of eighteen* summers, which made her re-| 
Iluctant to subject them to any change. In more! 

■ than one of the manuscripts emanating from her! 

■ loving pen we find this self-reproach repeated, and! 

■ in one magnifying in her humility the fault which! 
(she believes to be hers, sh; writes :— 

‘A worse school and one more detrimental to! 
Ball natural feelings and affections cannot well lie I 
■imagined than the position of a Queen of eighteen, I 
■without experience and without a husband to sup-1 
■port her.” 

■ Some more fervent love words which showed the I 

■ change that had come over her were written a year | 

■ after her marriage : 

“ 1 told Albert that formerly I was too happy to I 
jtq to London and wretched to leave it, and now," 
■since the blessed hour of my marriage, and still] 

■ more since the sumnt?r. I dislike and am unhappy 

■ to leave the country, and would be content : 

■ happy never to go to town." 

| An Incident. 

It is necessary now that allusion should be tnudtJ 
[ to certain official annoyances which occurred! 

[ during the engagement to annoy the young coupleJ 
| but as the task is an ungrateful one. and as this! 

I record deals rather with matters affecting Her! 

I Majesty’s domestic life than with the history of her! 

■ reig n, the lines upon them shall lie brief. 

■ When political circumstances led to the resigna-l 

■ tion of the Whig Ministry, with Lord Melbourne! 
|at its head, during the previous year, the Queen! 

■ had, as usual, sent for the Leader of the Opposi -1 
I tion. Sir Robert Peel, but so distressed and! 

I troubled was she at the change of Government! 

■ that, with a frank candour as reprehensible front al 

■ constitutional point of view as it was natural from! 

■ that of a young girl, she openly told him how muchl 
|shc regretted the late resignation, and how cordially! 

■ she agreed with the policy of her former Ministers.! 

This reception made Sir Robert's position ex-f 
Itremely delicate, and none the less so when lie! 

■ found that it was Her Majesty's determination! 

■ that the usual changes in the Household attendant! 
Ion the instalment of a new Premier should not take! 

■ place. The Ladies of the Bedchamber, the wives! 
land sisters of the late Ministers, notably those of! 

■ Lord Morpeth and Lord Normanby, were those! 

■ whose services Her Majesty particularly desired! 

■ to retain, and, unfortunately, she was upheld 

■ this unconstitutional course by her then adviser, I 

■ Lord John Russell. It was known that the ladies! 

■ in question held views on Ireland entirely averse to! 

■ those of Sir Robert Peel, and it was, not without! 
(ground, believed that they might influence the! 
■Queen to share her views. 

I Always amenable to reason, tt is possible that I 
■had she been allowed to listen to the dictates of Iterl 



(own iniiiiiiiiii M'ii*e, a:id t^Mnstde^hspaSMcnately ! 
those clauses in the Constitution bcanog on such ■ 
matters as this. Her Majesty would have promptly ! 
recognised her mistake, and this episode need never ■ 
have come to the public ear. 

Unfortunately there arc always those around a ■ 
Sovereign who can at times persuade hnn to! 
(believe that the King is above the laws, and they ! 
were not wanting now. Foremost among them I 
was Daniel O'Connell, who allied upon " the I 
Powers to bless the young creature—that creature! 
of only nineteen—as pure as she is exalted, who! 
[consulted not her head, but the overflowing feelings! 
of her young heart.” I 

Between them the Queen was persuaded to stand I 
...m, and on this Peel declined to form a Ministry. 
Lord Melbourne, by the Royal will of this girl of 
nineteen, rather than by that of Constitutional 
right, returned. 

Pique and personal resentment were still pre- | 
•enting- the machinery of State from working with ■ 
lease, when the visit of Prince Albert to this ■ 
country and his subsequent engagement to our H 
Sovereign took place, and though the congratula- I 
tions from all parts of the two houses, irrespective H 
of party, were very warm, that did not prevent H 
Peel, the Leader of the Opposition, from taking upH 
a very vexatious attitude with regard to theH 
annuity to be voted for the Prince; while the Duke^( 
of Wellington, speaking in the name of the Upper H 
I louse, raised strong objections to the Prince's pre- H 
cedence, as Prince Consort of the Sovereign, over H 
the Royal Dukes, his claim being that in the event, 
unlikely though it was, of the Queen having no^( 
heirs, the Duke of Cumberland would have sue- ^( 
reeded her on the throne. 

Party feeling, a legacy of the fatal -Bedchamber H 
question, ran high, and eventually it was decided 
that instead of £'50,000 a year, the sum v oted forH 
the late Consort Adelaide, Queen of William IV., H 
and for Leopold of Saxe-Coburg when became H 
husband of Princess Charlotte, the Prince Consort J[ 
of our Queen was only to receive £"30,000 a year. 


V Question of Precedence. 

The question of precedence was still itiorc per -1 
(sonaliy painlul and, if the truth must be told, I 

■ more humiliating to the Queen, and so little did I 
(there appear to be any prospect of its settlement in r 

■ Parliament, that the mattei was left in abeyance, I 
Imi that the Prince’s position was left, within thel 
Jrealtn, to the prerogative of the Sovereign, while I 
(abroad he was compelled to assume only that of * " 
Ivounger son of the House of Saxe-Coburg. 

The unpleasantness of this anomalous position! 
vas so great that it was probably that only which! 
(explains how short and few were the visits to the ( 
(Continent of the Royal pair during their life to-( 
(gether. It is only in fact in Her Majesty's !atter( 
(years, long after the death of her b eloved husbi 
KHIt the Queen practically cun* to know anything! 

(of th? domains of her brother Sovereigns. OnceJ 
(however, having been tried, these tours proved OH 
(the greatest pleasure and benefit to Her Majesty J 
(and Italy, the South of France, and the Kingdoms^— 
(and Duchies of the great German Empire, have in^H 
(turn been honoured by her presence. 

I Before finally dismissing this unwelcome topic, a^™ 

■ reference to which was indispensable to a right! 

■ understanding of many passages in Her Majesty’s 

■ published works, a quotation shall be made frot " 
lone of them, giving her own views on the matter: 

“When the Queen was abroad,” she tells 
“ the Prince's position was always a subject t 
(negotiation and vexation; the position accorded( 
(to him the Queen had always to acknowledge as al 
(grace and favour by the Sovereigns she. visited.! 

■ Whilst in 1856 the Emperor of the French treated! 
Ithe Prince as a Royal personage, his own uncle! 

dined to come to Paris, because he would not! 
(give precedence to the Prince : and on the Rhine,! 
(in 1845, the King of Prussia would not give place! 
(to the Queen's husband which common civility! 
(required, because of the presence of an Archduke,! 
(the third son of an uncle of the reigning Etnperor^^ 
(of Austria, who would not give the pas, tutd vvliont^H 
(the King would not offend. The only legal posi^H 
(tion. according to international law, which the^H 

■ husband ol the Queen enjoyed was that of 

■ younger brother of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg: and^H 
(this merely because the English law did not know^| 
|of him.” 

However, when the Prince came back,to England^f 
(for his marriage, early in February, 1840. there vvas^H 
sign that tltis vexatious discussion had been^H 
(going on. Down at the docks, on the way 
(town, vvhenever he appeared in the streets, 
(enthusiastic crowds were ready to greet and to^| 

(admire. _ _ 

Young, handsome, gallant, and the acccptea^H 
(bridegroom of the popular Queen, there was all^H 
(that should win for him the favour of the populace, 
(and when to this was added that each man and^H 
(woman who met on'the’pavement as they watched^H 
(him pass, assured the other this was a love match^^H 
(no alliance of State, but a veritable exchange 
(hearts, it was no wonder that the welcome 
(accorded grew warm. 

(The Wedding Day. 

At last the 10th of February dawned. The^| 
Prince had been received at Buckingham Palace^H 
by his bride and her mother, the form of naturalisa^^B 

■ tion had been gone through,he had been invested withal 

(the Order of the Garter, and now he was ready to^^ 
(take h J_ —i 1. a. ri._ * J 

■ St. 


I Chic 
| ode ti 

which ^ ._ 

[Majesty, and which we will quote hero: 

11 Wake. Albert, waly, from dream, of hope arise, 

» the hovering prize j 




And clasp with hlivsful a. . 

A lily from the highest Eden bends. 

To reek thy bosom and in tight descend* ; 

Not cold bill chaste and spotless, as iis hue. 

It breathe* of Paradise and hnsAhc* for you.” 

From the earliest hours in the morning, whilel 

■ the wintry darkness still brooded over the City, thel 
(sTfeets were thronged with the multitude! andl 
(though a st adv downfall dulled the ptocc tling!| 
1 during the early part of the day, failed to damp thel 

■ ardour ot the spectators, who’ and it speaks vvelll 

■ for the young Queen that it was so were tuorel 

■ numerous and more sympathetic than even on thel 
(day of the Coronation. 

Drummond gives us the picture of our (,)u*?n asl 
(site appeared on her bridal day, "a Smereicnl 
(bride, an almost unique being," as one vtfriter said.I 

■ With the exception of a necklace of brilliants, shel 

■ wore no jewels nor yet did her attendant brides-( 
(maids, and iis if to accentuate the sweet humility! 
(of the idest that site wished to appear in the eves of ( 
(her lover merely as the m.odett whose heart he hadl 

von, and not as the great Queen of the West, she and I 
(these m ml n> were all robsd alike m gowns of white I 
M a tin , with laces failing from thawlbows and with| 
(vv reaths. again for the bride and her maidens alike, of! 
■ora n ge flown * on tlu -it l.air. The c ' ™ 

















The Queen ns she appeared on June 17th, 1877. 

wIiicli cTIsiiii”iiT^ic(T her firm tli< rest, was the long| 
veil of Honiton lace which fell from her wreath| 
behind. In order thatallmight catchaglimpscof her 
face on this auspicious day, she wore this veil thrown! 
back, although its protection from the millions of] 
eyes, kindly and loving as they were, might hav 
been gladly welcomed. As usual, Her Majesty' 
coiffure was most simple, her hair being plain! 
parted down the middle of the head, and looped) 
round the ears, which they left exposed to vi> 

The Ladies of the Bedchamber, too, 
assembled here in goodly array, and above them all) 
towered the majestic head of the Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, a lady of historic beauty, and whose stately) 
form is seen prominent in every group surrounding 
the Queen during these early days. 

Many of the peeresses who had been accorded 
pl aces in the Chapel or in the galleries of the 
Palace, where they might sec the Queen as she 
passed through, also wore wreaths of flowers only 
upon their hair in honour of the day, though the 
elder women still clung to the turban (such as we 
see in Ross's portrait of the Duchess of Kent) which 
had been a favourite for so‘long. Others, again, 
had that wide-brimmed headgear which stood out 
like the halo of a median al saint round the wearer’s 
face, as George Eliot once said : within the brim it 
was softened to the face by a ring of roses, pink or 
white, and over the whole fell a delicate veil. The 
description seems strange to us now, but it must 
have formed a lovely setting to a face young and 
comely, and a portrait taken of our Queen by G. E. 
Da we, in 1846, showed that it had the power of 
embellishing her gentle features to a great degree 

Lady Lyttleton, who was among the Ladies-in- 
Waiting on the bridal day, thus describes her mis¬ 
tress “ The Queen’s look and manner were very 
pleasing, her eyes much swollen with tears, but 
great happiness in her countenance; her look of 
confidence and comfort at the Prince, when they 
walked away as man and wife, was very pleasing 
to see. I understand she is in extremely high 
spirits since. Such a new thing for her to dare to 
be unguarded in conversing with anybody, and, 
with her frank and fearless nature, the restraints 
she has hitherto been under from one reason or 
another with everybody must have been very 
gainful.” 

Round the Palace and about the Park the finest 
spectacle was perhaps the Life Guards, then, as 
now, a magnificent body of men. and one at all 
times looked on by Her Majesty with peculiar 
interest and favour, so closely have they always 
been attached to her person. 

At noon the Prince arrived at the Chapel with 
his suite, heralded by a blast of trumpets and the 
beating of the drums. He wore the uniform of a 
Field Marshal, which set off his tall and manly 
figure to great advantage. TheGarler was clasped 
bvlow his knee, and the Collar of the Order hung 
round his shoulders, while he carried his heavily 
plumed hat in his l and. A quarter of an hour later 
the drums and trumpets again sounded trium¬ 
phantly, and the bride and her maids drew near 
attired in the manner described. 

Then the solemn ceremony was performed, the 
simple names “ Victoria" and *• Albert only being 
employed. The Duke of Sussex gave the bride 
awav. and, as the ring was passed upon her huger, 
the guns in the Park boomed forth to let the people 
know that their Queen was now a wedded wire, and 
a little later she entered her carriage wi h her 
Prince and drove away. The breakfast was at 
Buckin gham Palace, but only the Household and a 
few State officials were aumitted besides ih: Royal 
family, and at a quarter to four the Queen and her! 
husband again appeared,and,entering their carriage,! 
set out for Windsor. 1 

It is a noteworthy fact thaf as the great doors of! 
the Palace swung hack to allow the Royal pair to! 
pass, the sky, \vnich had been clouded all day,! 
suddenly cleared, and the sun shone forth with that! 
glow and brilliancy which a bride so dearly loves. 

The Queen dwells fondly on that long drive 0 
Upwards of twenty miles, d uring which she wa 
iji. alone with her husband, all hers now, none t 
come between them. She tells us, too, how! 

!enthusiastic was the reception they received alongT 
the road. Every village turned out, the people! 
running for miles along the l*oad to see the carriage! 
and its happy young occupants, and deafening) 
them with their cheers. L 

The climax was touched when, the sun having! 
set and the day darkened, rockets flew up, the bellsE 
pealed joyously forth, and Eton College was| 
reached. Wild with excitement and delight, 
young inhabitants turned out to a boy to meet her 
and escort her onward past their domain and on to 
her own, cheering as only boys can cheer, and! 
bearing forward the Queen whom they always 
regard as their own special property, dwelling at her 
very gates as they do. and knowing the interest and | 
affection they have always roused in her. 

Nearly fifty years later, when from a girl bride 
of one-and-twenty, she had become an elderly 
woman, it fell to the lot of two of these Eton buys 
to save the Queen from one of those dastardly 
attempts ui)oii her life, of which so many have! 
sullied the history of our time. The following day! 
they were sent for to the Castle, and thanked by! 
Her Majesty in person, a proud moment in thciir 
young lives. One of them (young Buck worth, offl 
Cleg Hall) died while still a boy at this, “ the first! 
and best of schools," but the other. Mr. Gordon! 
Wilson, then of Ifughcndcn Manor J _sulHi\esJ 


off an attack ftpon one of the greatest Quee 

I that history has known. 

I A honeymoon of three days only was allot 
I Royal pair; but, in those hours of absolute so! 

I tude, when the world was so gladly forgot, howl 

■ closely they must have come to know each other J 

■ what sweet intimacy must have existed between! 

■ them, and w hat beautiful resolutions—the character! 
[of each being what it was—must they ha 
I for the future. 

Baron Stockmar, whom they once called theirl 
I guardian angel, thus writes to the Prince, and! 
1 places a standard before him, to which he so well! 
knew how to aspire:—“ Let us cleave," he said,! 
I*' devoutly and unceasingly to high thoughts and! 

■ noble purposes, and Heaven's blessing will not fail! 
■to attend us. Not outward show, but truth and| 
[reality be the aim.” 

Though public duties claimed them when these! 

■ three days were over, the times when they could! 

■ steal away to their quieter country life were many! 
I—those days, in their tranquil happiness, their cuf-l 
Iturc and their congenial occupations were all alike.! 

■ whether spent at Claremont, the dearest because! 

■ the most removed from the etiquette and 1 

■ licence of Court life, or, as later, in the island home! 
■of Osborne or the mountain retreat at Balmoral,! 
land this is how those hours ran. 

[Married Life. 

Breakfast was at nine, though the Queen guiltily [ 
[admits when she first married, she rose late and! 
[was rarely preparer! for the meal. “ 1 Ier dear | 
[mister," as she loved to call the first subject of her V 
[realm, trained her to better things, and inspired her I 
[with that love of early rising which has ever since! 
[remained her practice. Breakfast over, they! 
[strolled out to enjoy the fresh morning air and to I 
Hstudy new designs for landscape gardening and the I 
[cultivation of plants, of both of which the Prince! 
[was passionately fond, and this taste also, as all I 
| well know, he instilled into the Queen. Calls must I 
[h* paid, too, to the Norfolk and Flemish farms, sol 
[n mix! from the manner in which their cultivation | 
carri <1 out, while the Queen's dairy and poultry I 
[house demand frequent visits. Sometimes the! 
[importance of the documents which had arrived by [ 
[the morning's messenger prevented anything hut a[ 
[short saunter round the East terrace or in the Park [ 
[within sight of the Castle, as the hours between I 
[breakfast and luncheon were those when all the| 
[more important work of the day whs carried out. 

| Luncheon over. Lord Melbourne, or whoever wac 
Jthe Premier of the day, would usually come in and| 
[remain closeted with the Queen for an hour or[ 
[more. That finished, she was free to drive or ride| 
[with her husband, or she would go over to Frog-[ 
[more Lodge for her mother, the Duchess of Kent,! 
[and make her the companion of her drive, while| 
[the Prince Consort and, perhaps, one or two of the| 
[Gentleinen-in-Waiting cantered on at their side.| 
[Music or etching, of which they were both very| 
[fond, occupied the hours after they came in, and | 
[the Prince would frequently read to his wife whilc| 
[she sketched at his side. At eight o’clock they| 
Jdined with their suite, and at the early hour of| 
[eleven all parted and retired for the night. 

iety was introduced at times in the form of [ 
|men eminent in art or science, who were com T 
Tianded to attend at Windsor, as in the easel 
lof Mend elss ohn, who g ives us a long and delight- T 
Iml account of his visit, with a description ol 
Ithe idyllic life of the young couple whgn Statcf 
[ceremony could be put aside. Sometimes the] 
[Prince would join the meet, though one regrets toL 
[hear that in the ■hunting-field he was not popular! 
[owing to his practice of ahVays turning his horse's| 
[head homewards before one o’clock. The day was! 

■ too precious to be spjnt altogether in the hunting-L 

■ field, he w ould.say. the morning hours must suffice;! 
[a limit which the Englishmen, who in matters off 
[sport always incline to extremes of either indiffer-L 
[enceor of passion, did not always take in good part.[ 
L Mitch might here be said abo ut the difficulties of[ 
[the Prince’s position ; the jealous manner in which! 

1 one outlet for his energies after another was closed I 
11% him ; the attempts, that were made to control | 

■ every action of his private life, and the interference! 

I so irksome to both himself and the Queen that was[ 

■ exercised with regard to the arrangement of the[ 

I most minute details of their Household. 

Much might be said on this subject, but silence! 
[on such points is preferable. England has since[ 

| learnt how deep was the happiness the Princc[ 

[ Consort bestowed on the bride the nation committed! 

I to his care; she has learnt also the value of the! 

■ man whose due worth she had. perhaps, no oppor-T 
I tunity of l earning till his widow in later yearsl 

" Scloscd it to her, and she has come to love and* 

. ere him as he well deserved, never now—though! 
nearly forty years have elapsed since his death—I 
|—uttering the syllables of his name without! 
profound affection and «cegret; and the fault she! 
Jthen committed she has never since given signs of! 
■repeating. Loyalty to each member of the family! 
|of our Queen, bis children and hers, has become! 
almost a passion with all. 

We have said that the everyday life of the Royal! 
mouse when resident in their country homes was! 
(modest and unassuming in the extreme, but they! 
yoHild liavc lx.'CH no wise rulers, of their realm if! 
|they had permitted this absence of State and ofT 
■rightful splendour to universally prevail. From! 
lime to time great foreign potentates, Kings, and! 
lEmperors would visit this English Court, which[ 
Itlien appealed to them to be conducted on sc 
■brilliant a scale. Patronage of the drama, too, was 
Ian occupation much to the taste of the Prince, and! 
■the Queen, a loving wife, ever following gladly! 
■where he led, became more and more constant! 
Tin her attendance at the theatre as time went on,[ 
land with the best results, for her presence in the! 
[Koval box produced a very revolution in the English! 
[stage on to which, from the time of the early forties,! 
la virtue and piuitr was introduced that has in a| 

■ measure prevailed ever since. "Tn a quaint repre-T 
| sen tat ion of the Illustrated London News, of 1846. we | 

I find the Royal pair, a little son and daughter at I 

■ their sides, at Astley's Amphitheatre talcing a I 
I keen interest in the performance, and it is a taste I 
J which they have handed down to their children, I 

■ for nowhere is there more kindly and more critical I 

■ appreciation of • a good play than among the I 
1 Princes and PrjnceSSes of our Royal family. 

I Entertainments. 

Most magnificent, too, were the entertainments! 

■ which the Queen gave to the leading members of [ 

I her nobility, and foremost among them was the! 

II dtebrated historical ball of 1842, where the Prince! 

I Consort appeared as Edward Ill., while the Queen [ 

I represented the beautiful and noble-hearted Philippa I 
lot Ilaiiuiult, who, with. Eleanor of Castilq, has! 
^divided whatever of admiration and homage the| 

■ lover of tne Vomantic and the picturesque, in the V 
I fife‘of Queens of England, has to bestow; 

Sir lolm Gilhe 



r attract)vc portraits of the Queen and her Consortl 
in their superb costume's, and we find from a copy! 
of the Illustrated London News of that time, that! 
“the dress of Her Majesty consisted of a siueoatl 
of brocade, blue and gold, the centre and the edge- 
lined with miniver, worn over a demi-train ol 
ponceau velvet edged with fur. From the upper 
edge of the centre of the miniver stomacher was a 
baud descending of jewels laid on gold tissue, with 
flowers of silver mattes and brilliants over a blue 
ground—a marvellous tissue, made, as well as the 
blue and gold brocade, by the ingenuity of our own 
Spitalficlds weavers. The mantle was lined with 
miniver. Her Majesty's hair, folded inward d la 
Clovis, was surmounted by a light crown of graven 
gold." The jewels Her Majesty wore on this 
occasion were magnificent, and were valued, in the 
description given of them, at £60,000. 

In the expectation that some future Queen 
Philippa in some future Plantagenet ball may like 
to devise a costume for her noble lord for the 
nonce we quote also the description given of the 
dress of King Edward. His cloak, it seems, was 
compostd of the richest scarlet velvet, lined 
throughout with ermine of the first quality. Round 
the extremity nui a splendid gold lace, nine inches 
in width, bearing a raised pattern of oak leaves and 
acorns. This lace was edged top and bottom with 
two rows of pearls of unusual size, in number 
twelve hundred. The t\vj sides of this cloak were 
connected acros. the breast by a band gorgeom , 
studded w ith diamonds, rubies, emeralds, topazes, I 
and almost every other description of precious [ 
stone. Underneath this cloak His Royal High-[ 
ness wore a full robe reaching from the throat to | 
the feet, constructed of a brocade, of which the! 
[component parts were gold and blue satin. The[ 
(splendour ol this robe was greatly enhanced by its[ 
being slashed with royal-blue velvet, the slashes! 
being studded, like the connecting band of the[ 
cloak, with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. The I 
collar of the robe was arranged with respect to the | 
brjlliancy of its jewels to match the cloak. 

We are told that for d&ys before the great ball I 
took place. Hanover Square, where these resplen¬ 
dent garments were displayed, was crowded with 
the carriage s of all the most distinguished women 
in England, who came to see and to admire, while 
the description given of the jewels which tbc Queen 
proposed to wear, and which were not on view. 
v\«s tco tempting to be heard without a sigh of 
envy. 

Other eostunjgs of almost equal magnificence 
were prepared for the same night, the most 
imposing of them being that of the Duchess of 
Cambridge, w ho came as Anne of Brittany, and of 
the Duke of Beaufort, who appeared as Louis XI.F 
of France Nor were the surroundings lacking ml 
appropriateness and in splendour, for we find thc[ 
Quein taking her scat on a fourteenth-century | 
throne, which was placed in an alcove hung with! 
purple velvet, on which the arms of England and[ 
of France, the Crown of England and the Cross of [ 
St. George, were emblazoned in gold. 

Thus royally were the lighter hours passed, and| 

I then the indefatigable Queen and her Consort [ 
turned to the sterner business of life, which tlieyl 
were never known, be other temptations what they I 
might, to neglect. 

On the Queen as a statesman volumes might he I 
written, even treating her in the matter 
abstract entity only. • 

Let us call to remembrance the powerful mindsl 

I which continually worked in close contact with he 
own since the moment when she committed thel 
second of the only two Constitutional sins which! 
can be laid to her charge, that when Sir Robert! 
Feel, waiting on her to receive his greeting as! 
leader of the Tories, was met with the rchuff| 

.a 1 r eady des cribed. 

Years later we find her making right royal e 

I piation by proposing on her own initiative 
hang round his neck the coveted collar of thc| 
Garter. 

“ But your Majesty—a commoner—a man of the 

I people. . . The thing is never done," we can 

imagine some bewildered representative of the 
Mohcr Adel of England, the great Whig houses of 
the Georgian era. saying with that smothered 
resentment that dared not find expression in open 
irritation, while her youthful Majesty (replying 
i'ith determination as imperial as though she were 
Bourbon of the despotic seventeenth century, 

I instead of a Constitutional ruler an fdaisir du f<eiiple 
in the- democratic nineteenth) mentally resolves 
that the monarch shall be above the laws, though, 
perhaps, aloud she does not commit herself further 
than to her own rendering of the assertion that 
ce customs curtsey to great kings.” 

Vel, however, conscious of what was due to his 

I Sovereign, and. above all, to himself, refused the 
glittering l»auhlc. 

*• He sprang front the people." we are told he 
rid, while with grateful deference but with firm- 

I ness he put the coveted insignia aside. “H< 
sprang from the people, and was essentially of the 
people. Such distinctions were not for him. His 
heart was not set upon such ti* les of honour." 

A passing cloud of chagrin must have swept over! 
[the young Queen's brow as she saw the most! 
[valued gift which it. was in her power to bestow,[ 
lone whull her b rother Sover eigns esteemed it an| 
■honour to receive, and lor the possession of which 
■the proude st peers in her realm did not disdain t 
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■England for the expense nC iheir enu. 

of “ewMily created a consul, ruble 
■inc rease of expenditure. but through that vvi . 
^system cf economy, which is the only source of t.n 
nagnihcence, Her Majesty was enabled to in ei 
/very charge and to give a reception to thefl 
Sovereigns which struck everyone In its magmfU 
■cence. without adding one tittle to the burdens.. 

■ the country. 

I “1 am not required," the financier continued 

■ to press for the extra expenditure of one shilling 

■ on account of these unforeseen causes of increased 

■ expenditure. I tnink that to state this is only due 

■ to the personal credit of Her Majesty, who insists 

■ upon it that there shall be every magnificence re 

■ quired by her station, buf without incurrin: 
"single debt." 

J Here, again, we.cannot help alluding to the 
I training of the noble Coburgs to whom the guid- 
I ance of the young Sovereign in this and every path 
I of right and honour is due, while o ne can never tell 
Ito what extent the old hereditary instincts of the 
■earlier Princes of the House of Guelph for lavish- 
Incss and recklessness of expenditure, might, without 

■ this counteracting influence, have made itself felt. 

|lhe Queen and Politics. 

Another episode should be mentioned which also 

■ gained the highest eulogy from Peel, and which 

■ showed in like degree how true and just were all 

■ Her Majesty's ideas on the financial obligations of 

■ the Sovereign. 

^ ben Peel took office lie found the national 
■purse in a most alarmifig condition. The cornpli- 
■cations and the difficulties of Government finance 
■had gone on increasing, and one Minister after 
■another, after having hopelessly resigned the task 
■of making a way through the labyrinth, had given 
lit up with an increase on its former confusion to 
| his successors. 

To meet, in par , these difficulties. Peel resolved 
|on the establishment of an Income Tax. Th re 
ere many who. foreseeing how heavy a drain this 
lust prove upon their own resources, combated 
ie matter hotly, but Her Majesty's larger mind 
istantly perceived how just and fair a measure itf 
■must prove to be. She gave if from the first het 

■ warmest personal support, and declared that in this 
■regard she had determined to take up the position 

■ of one of her own subjects, and that, Queen though 

■ she was, she would contribute her own part to the 
I Queen's taxes. 

I As head of the State, it must be remembered 

■ Her Majesty was exempt from any share in the 

■ taxes, so that she was actually subtracting a 

■ yearly sum from her own private purse when 

■ she elec ted to take t his splendidly-co nceived : 

■ independent step, and lo claim her right as an 
I Englishwoman to share the burdnsof her country- 
I men. Between Her Majesty and another of her great 
I Ministers, Lord Palmerston, there was also at one 
I time some slight friction with regard to the con- 
I duct of State affairs, though as time passed this 

■ was entirely removed, and the relations between 
| them became more cordial. 

As to make mention of the said cause of friction] 
s to broach on the political portion of Hei 
I Majesty's reign, a point which this memoir spe 
1 dally purposes to avoid, the subject would not 
I have been introduced were it not' desired to make 
Ian opportunity for quoting a passage f rom a letter 

■ from the Queen, in which the-august lady, in a 
I firm and dignified munner, made the Minister 
| understand that she claimed to have a real voice, 
land, in any case, full knowledge of what pass'd in 
I her Cabinet, and did not propose to affix her signa¬ 
ture to documents of the purport of which she did 

■ not thoroughly understand and approve. 

I “With reference,” she wrote, “ to the conversa¬ 
tion about Lord Palmerston, which the Queen had 

■ with Lord John Russell, the other day. she thinks 
lit right, in order to prevent any m istake in the| 
■future, to explain what.it is she expects from thel 
■Foreign Secretary. 

• She requires: 

•ft) That he will distinctly state what he pro- 
■poses in a given case, in order that the Queen 
■may know as distinctly to what she has given her 
I Royal sanction. 

“(2) Having once given her sanction to r 

■ measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or modi 

■ lied by the Minister. Such an act she must 
{consider to be a failure in sincerity towards the 
■Crown. ! I - . She expects to lie kept informed 
■of what passes between him and the Foreign 

■ Ministers before important decisions are taken, 
■based upon 'that intercourse ; to receive the foreign 
■despatches in good time ; to have the drafts for her 
■approval .sent to her in sufficient time to make 
■herself acquainted with their contents before they 

(arc sent off." 

Much of interest might l>e related and com 

■ mented on wi th regard to Her Majesty's relations 
■with her other great Ministers Lord John Russell 

■ Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Brigh 
■(wljose warm regard she won. staunch democrat 
■and opposer of Monarchy on principle as he was) 
■and Lord Beaconsfield.' on whom she perhap* 

■ bestowed her personal friendship in a greater degree 

■ than on any statesman of the second half of her 

■ reign were it not for the reasons to which 
(reference has already lx-en made, lor making this 

5 far as possible a personal record. They must, 
Ith -r -fo r-, lie passed by : but first a q uotati on may 
■be made from a published article by Viscountess 
■Amberley, daughter-in-law to the Queen's cele- 
J bra ted Minister. Lord John Russell, who points 

■ out bow entirely unable the statesmanlike occu- 
Bpations of Her Majesty were to spoil her for thel 

■ ordinary pleasures and routines of a domestic| 

I life:— ... I 

• Has this constant public career, these public] 
■ceremonies in which she was the central fi^ui 

■ this 


>ear on the duties she has to perform, made 1 
Hone whit less a real Ionian, a loving mother. 
H sorrow ing widow, and a ready sympatlo 
am! ' 


V. - _ ■ ■ 

suffering that come to her ■ 

held up as a model for ■ 


Hugh., and Multras. 

The Oueen. the Princess Beatrice. Prince** t.ouls o! Batten berg 
and child, in June, iWi» 




The Queen at Breakfast In the Gardens of Osborne House. August 1887. 




_ _ _ v. itb H 

II forms ot sorrow and 
notice ? JBhe has been i 

English vv4*nenr, and that this has been done show 
H that the beauty of her domestic life has not been ■ 

■ impaired by the public life site has led, and by the ■ 

I ^H great national interests slie has made her ow n. norH 
H by the shouts and acclamations of the multitudes H 
■ who always rush to welcome her whenever slteH 

Meanwhile almost every passing year saw- some fl 

^■new little Prince or Pripeess introduced into the ■ 

Royal home, thus increasing the happiness of the ■ 

H Queen's life in an intense degree, as her love of ■ 

H children was one A the lending characteristics of her ■ 

■ unusually warm and loving nature. I 

■ 1 iist there came the Princess Royal, who for oneH 

■ year was heiress-presumptive to the throne ofH 

P T England. At the early age of seventeen, at a time H 
1 when her father, speaking of the great reasoning■ 

■ powers and true, olfeir judgment, which she com-■ 

H bined with a most affectionate disposition, said she ■ 

H had the heart of a child and the head of a man, she H 
was married to the Crown Prince of.Prussia. As ^ 

I in the case of the parents of the Princess, theunion 
was no State alliance, but one founded on the 
H mutual liking of the young couple. The warmest 
^■devotion continued to exist between them, but 
^B again, as in the case of the Royal lady's mother, 

^B death came too soon to part her from her husband. H 
Hand after a few months sjx-nt as mistress of theH 
■ great (ierman Empire, months which she passed by H 
the couch of her noble consort, she retired to lonely H 
widowhood, much of her time being given to the H 
land of her birth, though, ns is just and right, H 
she looks on her adopts! country as her real H 
^■hcine. '-i 

I The year after the birth of the daughter occurred | 

H that of the Prince of Wales, who, in his turn, led 
to the altar one of the sweetest, truest women who 
has graced any hearth. Of her wondrous beauty, 
and of the halo of indescribable charm which has 
^■surrounded every act of the life of Alexandra, 

Princess of Wales, this is not the place to speak. 

H nor yet bf that power which was given to her < ( 

H adding so much to the happiness of Queen Victoria's 
declining years, as from the first she became as dear 
to her as one of those who were her children by 
^■bin 

■ '1 he Queen s second daughter. Princess Alice, 

■ wlu.in He! Majesty had the deep grief of seeing 
■ pass away still in the early prime of life, was per-! 

H haps loved more warmly among us than any of the 
H Queen’s children, partly from the intense affection 
^Bshe till the day of her death always displayed for 
^|l:er native country, partly from the loveableness 
and sweetness of her own disposition, of which so 
■ numy proofs have been given us from time to time. 
l\Ve heard of her watching day and night by the 
H couch of her dying father, whose dearest child she 
was, till that when bending over to kiss the lips of 
^B her own dead child, whom her devotion had failed! 

^H to save from death, she herself became a victim to | 
that same terrible disease, under w hich so enfeebled 
■ was she by her late long watching, that she rapidly 
■ sank and passed away. 

I Princess Helena, Princess Christian of Schleswig- ^H 
^H Holstein, happily for the Queen, was able to make) 
her heme near her mother, and has resided chiefly 
H at Windsor, taking her share in the arduous public 
^H duties of tier family. 

■ Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, came 
^■next among the daughters cf the Royal House. 

■ She is recognised as the most artistic of this art- 
■ lov ing ianiily, and her beautiful paintings and busts 
of marble or terra-cotta have adorned many of our 
■I exhibitions. She has also shared in her husband's 
public life, and accompanied him to Canada, where, 
in the first of our colonies, she represented her 
Sovereign mother as Vicereine. 

Princess Beatrice, the youngest of the Queen's] 
children, who remained her faithful and constant 
companion till the- day of her death, residing under 
the roof of her Royal mother, marrieel the late] 

Piince Henry of Battenberg. 

The Queen's three younger sons, too, married hap¬ 
pily. the eldest of them, ala's, no more, leading to the 
altar the only daughter of the great potentate of I 
the North, Alexander, Emperor of All the Russias; 
the second marrying the daughter of a Prussian 
[hero, the “Red Prince" Charles of Hohenzollern ; 
the youngest, the Duke of Albany, whose death his 
Royal mother had so sadly soon to deplore, seeking 
as his bride the beautiful Princess Helen .of] 
Waldeck and Pyrmont. 

Of the training of these children no praise too 
warm can b e given. The simplicity of their sur- 
roundings in youth must have made it almost] 
impossible to them, even had they any inclinatioi 
so to do, to relapse later into the habits ofluxur 
and indolent indulgence which must be so strong 
a temptation to many of their high position. 

Early rising was the first rule of the Royal nursery 
and strict discipline and obedience to vvhomsoeve 
authority had been delegated was imposed upot 
the little Princes and Princesses from infancy 
No time was ever to be wasted, and each hour had 
its own occupation of work or play. In accor¬ 
dance with thf wise fashion so much fav¬ 
oured by the Coburg Princes and other representa¬ 
tives of the great German houses, proficiency^ 
in various directions demanding great mantau^^^^ 
dexterity was exacted, with the result that no^H 
group of ladies in the realm are so skilled in the art^H 
of tiesigning and executing the beautiful em-^H 
broideries and tapestries of our day. anti, under 
their patronage, such work has been raised to an^H 
art, excelled, perhaps, in no previous age. Whilc^H 
the sisters were bending over tapestry frames aiul^H 
silken threads, the brothers were busied in cabiuet^H 
work, boat building, and carving in the vvorkshop.^H 
and whin ail were out in the open air togetlu-r, 
at Osborne, which so soon became their favourite^H 
home, they would promptly repair to their own^H 
gardens, where the cultivation of rate plants uftcr^H 
scientific methods soon took the place of thc^H 
attempts in the way of pinks and lilies which con-^H 
tented them in their earlier days. Here, too, at^^H 
Osborne are still preserved the little sets of gardcn-^H 
ing tools, with barrows and all complete, each vvith^H 
the name of the little Prince or Princess who madc^| 
such energetic use of them: and here, too, are thc^H 
trees of marriage and treas of mourning, vvhich^H 
form so touching and so haiutiful a record of those^H 
who have left their Royal home for wedlock or for^H 
death 

The slender shoots planted by the loving li.tndsH 
of the children of the Prince Consort, w ithin a t. vvH 
weeks' of his passing away, have now become aH 
line- of stately trees, the first set up by the eldest! 
son, the last by the little Beatrice, who was only ar 
|fc.v years removed from infancy when she was! 
deprived of her noble fabler's 1 

Wedding trees, to), are there, splendid conifersl 
planted by the Prince and Princess of Wales! 

[during their honeymoon, and other well-grownL 
trunks with wide-spreading heads, which different! 
mbers of the family have set ud. accordin’’ •ofh-l 





























































Tb« Queen- Prince** LouU of Bouenberj. Prince*, Henry of Pruwia. 

A GROUP TAKtN AT WINDSOR IN 1593. 
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HathetudMullue 

The Queen, with Grandchildren in the Gardens at Osborne Mouse. August. i8«o. 
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Royal mother’s wis 

I nnrriage to the island home of which al speak sol 
' _ Isrly, and ‘behind them is the little museum | 
■whsrc so many cherished relics of infancy, 
Itiavd, or of those passed away have been collected! 
■together. There, too, is the Swiss cottage towardsC 

■ which Her Majesty so loved to have her chair I 
Idrawn that she might spend a morning there in i 

■ pretty garden room, working and looking out > 

|ui'< the tokens of those who had left her. 

But of Osborne, lovely Osborne, with its sunny! 
I terraces and dewy shadowed glades, its long wind-r 
ling paths where one could walk or ride for hoursl 
without leaving the Queen's domain, Osborne with! 
■its bathing houses and peeps of the white wings] 
pkimming over the blue Solent in the distance <> 
|Osborne no more must lie said, for it tempts onej 
> stray beyond the limits that this short-pag ' 
■in Mtnir would* allow. 

[Loss of Mother and husband. 

Twenty-one years, twenty-one long happy years,! 
I were passed among scenes and in employmentsP 
■such as w_* have indicated here, and then camel 
■that blow which laid our beloved Queen low.! 
■from which, many as the years during which she! 

a lined with us after it fell, she never entirely! 
(recovered. 

In March of the year 1861, the Queen’s mother,! 
Ithe Duchess of Kent, left her. and this was the first! 

■ real grief, the first loss of one very dear to her! 
■which our Sovereign had known. She gives us al 
■most touching picture of the closeness of the union! 
■which had existed between them ; no day had gone! 
I by but letters were interchanged between ther 
■Sometimes they passed and repassed several times| 
ladiy. The elder lady's advice and sympathy‘had! 
Ito be sought in connection with the health of her! 
■daughter's children, their mental culture, their mar- T 
Iriages, with public affairs, with the little journey I 
■from Osborne to Balmoral, from Balmoral back to! 

■ Windsor, and so on to the real home again. Those! 

■ two had known of little separation of life, and of| 
Ithe separation of mind none at all. 

Thus sadly began the year, but ere it* was to! 
■close, the great blow, overpowering and almost un-T 
■natural in its unexpectedness, was to fall. , Early! 

■ in November the Prince Consort received a great! 
■shock in hearing of the ueath of the young King of! 
|Portugal and his two brothers, all of typhoid, that! 
Itt-MiN- vourgi- before w hie li the youngest anil the! 
■strongest fall as rapidly as those old and worn f 
■These Princes were cousins of our own Royal! 

■ House, their father, Prince Consort to the late| 
■Queen of Portugal, being also a Coburg Prince. 

I I he news of tlr_* death of these two young! 
■cousins in rapid succession, and cut off in the ini 1 1 
■How cf their youth, chilled and saddened the! 
lPrin(g_to_a degree that w.ts inexplicable to those! 
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!roun<Miini; l>m it is possible that the terribl 
train of overwork, and of mental anxiety inevit-l 
able to the life of one*of his position, had tried him! 
[longer and more profoundly 'han any then realised.! 

In some sad and ominous words to thtf Queen,■ 
his wife, uttered even before his last illness camel 
upon him, hi told her how little wish he nadl 
to live. ] 

I “I do not cling to life, he said, •* you do, but II 
[set no store by it. . . I am sure if I had a] 

[severe illnesf I should give up at once, I should! 
[not struggle for life." I 

I Then insomnia, that mysterious horror against! 
[which the wisest Hakem of them all can do! 
Inothing, set in, and, weakened and disheartened,! 
[the Prince fell to the "disease which at last seized] 
[him in its grip, an easy prey. 

I The scenes of those closing days are familiar from! 
kheir constant repetition to us all; that of the! 
[Queen overwhelmed with emotion, and unable to] 
jbelieve how slender was the remaining hope that! 
[her husband might be spared to her, her efforts at] 
Eelf-control proving sometimes in vain, so that she! 
[was compelled to leave his side; the picture of the] 
[Raphael Madonna, with its tender eyes and] 
[heavenly resignation, she hung opposite the" 
* i he ' 1 


iPrincc’s couch, and 


which 


would gazrJ 


[saying it helped him to get through his long hour? 
[of pain and lassitude; the sweet, calm face of thel 
[loved daughter, Alice, who, her betrothed of a few! 
[weeks ago gone from her mind, tended her father,! 
[singing and playing to him, when he could bear it,I 
[the sweet, solemn music he had always loved, and! 
making herself, if that were possible, dearer than! 
[ever to him. And then the last hour of all, which! 
no pen must attempt to describe, while a solemn! 
hush came over the land, as the face of each one! 
silently told those he met that he, too, knew Albert! 
the Good was gone. ... 

The following words arc taken from the Addres 
to the Throne by one of the most eloquent of Her! 
Majesty's subjects in the House of Lords after the! 
death of the Prince, and serve well to show the! 
general fcgBag <>f toe nation: . . . ** For the] 

first time since Her Majesty commenced 
reign of almost • unexampled prosperity, w 
have been overtaken by a calamity fraught will 
consequences which no man can yet cakulate- 
unexpected, irremediable - opening up alike t< 
Sovereign and to people an endless vista of sorrow 


•• Good, wise, accomplished, useful as 

■ little would all these engaging characteristics have! 
ivailed this Prince, unless before and above all] 

Jelse he had proved himself worthy of that precious 
]trust which two-and-twenty years ago the people! 
]of England confided to his honour, when they gaveT 
]into his keeping the domestic happiness of theiif 
1 youthful Queen. 

‘ How faithfully he has fulfilled that trust, ho’ 
]tcnderly he has loved, guarded, cherished, honoure 
■the bride of his youth, the companion of his man-1 
1 hood, is known in all its fulness but to one alone 4 
I yet so bright has shone the flame of that weddec^ 
I love, so hallowing libs been its influence, that even! 
| its reflected light has gladdened and purified many] 
humble household, and at this momenta 
I there is not a woman in Great Britainf 
[ who will not mournfully acknowledge that! 

in life he made our Queen the proudest! 
I and the happiest, ‘so in death he has left! 
1 her the most afflicted lady in her kingdom] 
I Well may we then hesitate, my lords, before wef 
I draw near even with words of condolence to than 
1 widowed throne, wrapped as it is in the awful! 
| majesty of grief; yet if there is one thing on earthf 
I that might bring- I will not say consolation, but! 
I some soothing of grief to our afflicted Sovereign, it] 
I would l>e the consciousness of that universal lovq 
|aml sympathy for her with which the heart 
England is at this moment full to bursting. Great] 
as has been the affection always felt for her by hetf 
subjects, the feeling has now attained an intensity] 
I difficult to imagine. 

•• Death and sorrow have broken down the con] 
ventional barriers that have hitherto awed intuf 
I silence the expression of her people's love— it i 
I not a monarch in a palace that they now see, but a| 
I stricken woman in a desolate horn*, and public 
1 meetings and addresses of condolence and marhh! 
I memorials utterly fail to interpret the unspeakable! 
I yearning with which the entire nation would fain] 
I gather her to its bosom, and, if it were possible.* 
I for ever shelter her from all the ills and sorrows c 

■ this storm-stricken world. Surely, next to the] 
]compassion of God must be such a love from sue 
|a i^.pV-," 

And then the address ended with a quota)k 

■ from the lines which our great Laureate wrote! 

■ when he in his turn reverently laid his tribute at] 
|the*fool of the mourning throne : 


A RtCLNT PORTRAIT OF 


May *11 love. 

His love, unseen but fell’, o’ershadow thee. 

The low of eivihy sons encompass thee. 

The love of all thv daughters cherish thee. 

The love of all thy people comfort thee. 

Till Gods love set thee at Ili* side again. 

| After the Prince Consort’s Death. 

Then comes, as it were, a long pause—the busi 
.less of the nation rolled on. The Queen's assent 
I to State documents was obtained, her Ministers. 
I came and went, all the outward business of the] 
e went on as before, but the Queen hcrsclf| 
s was said. “ wrapped in this awful majesty 
I of grief," withdrew for many, very many years, 
■altogether from the cydS of her people. London 

■ knew lie# no more, and her transits from place to 

■ place were arranged to be as private as possible, 

■ every vestige of State pageantry bring removed 
| from them. 

Some there arc who have thought blame of their 

■ Sovereign for this, but there arc few who. in a 
]quiet hour of reason, w ould not sec not only how 
■natural, haw inevitable a sequence of what had 1 
]gon ■ before this was, hut also how absolutely the 
■Queen continued the duties, the labours of her life. 
* medly and incessantly as when she had still 

onsor’ by her to help and cheer her in her 
I task. It was not leisure to mourn, it was not 
]c • vvition from occupation that she might indulge 
" n unrestrained grief, that she claimed, it was only 
occlusion from the public gaze in which she hadj 
]c<»nsented to live as long as the brightness of youth 

■ and happiness had made such sojourn possible t. 


her. .And even those latter duties those which it] 
is essential should be performed by our Royal! 
house, even those the Queen never neglected, she] 
did but d .-legate them to her son, whom she had s 
well trained to take her place in such cm urgency.[ 
She had. moreover, invited him to place by his sidcl 
that gracious lady who has so well known how to! 
make herself loved wherever she has appeared] 
among us, while not one of her many sons and] 
daughters have ever spared themselves in replyir 
to th v. - calls which an affectionate and loyal nation] 
incessantly urges upon them. 

| Scotland and bulmoral. 

Much of this period of seclusion was spent] 
I by Her Majesty in her lovely Highland home.r 
| There appeared to he something Si>ithing to her in] 
























(Tin* (tfcntlrtoiiman’s memorial jlnmbrr. 


i existence she led there which Tullednermto 
tender thoughs of the husband she had lost, without 
exciting memories too bitter to be borne, as was for 
long the case with other of. the homes which she 
' ad once shared with him. * 

It is certain, too. that the invigorating nature of 
this mountain air was one of the first causes of 
the re-establishment of her health, and altogether, 
[though one may have grudged the little Highland 
domain its place in Her Majesty's affections, yet in 
many ways one cannot help feeling that we owed 

mfst oTfTie scenes of which he wrote, show 
that these were .tmong the dearest moments of her 
life. 

After coming south Her Majesty wrote: 

•• The English coast appeared terribly flat : l 
missed the fine hills so much ; there is a great 
peculiarity about the Highlands and Highlanders; 
they are such a chivalrous, fine, active people. Our 
stay among them was so delightful; independently 
of the beautiful scenery, there was a quiet, a retire¬ 
ment, a wilderness, a liberty, and a solitude that 
had such a charm focus." 

During a second visit they honoured Blair-Athol 
with their presence, while their’proud host, Lord 
Glcnlvon, conducted them to where they could see 
jther fine spots famed for- their beauty and historic 
interest. On a third visit these Royal lovers 
the seacoast set out in the Vitltria r.nd Albtrt from 
the Isle of Wight to the Firth of Clyde, w hen the la 
Duke of Argyll and the Marquis of Abercom w 
the hosts favoured. and the follow ing year the flag 
streaming from the staff of the great smiarc watch- 
of Balmoral told that the Royal house had 
icquired in the land they loved a home of their! 


allv become the property 

I the Queen and Prince Albert until 1848. but from 
that time till the death of the Prince they rarely 
failed to spend a long part of each autumn there, 
while the last few weeks of the life of the latter 
were, in fact, passed in the northern home, for they 
only came south in the last days of the October 
I previous to his death on December 14. 

| The Royal pair had, however, visited the coun¬ 
try frequently since their first stay there in 1842. 

1 some little time after their marriage, when they 
had gone north in the Royal Gtorge, escorted by a 
! naval squadron. They had sojourned in turn 
I with the Duke and Duchess of-Buccleuch. Lord 
Breadalbane, and Lord and Lady Willoughby, and 
all the Queen's romance and love of the picturesque 
had been strongly stirred by the magnificence of 
their reception In these historical homes of her I 
great subjects where the conditions of life were so 
different to what she had hitherto experienced; the 
[ torchlight processions, the beacons flaring from every 
hill, the Highland games and revels, and strange 
wild dances, the brilliant and striking attire of the 
clans, the wild, weird music, appealed as forcibly 
to her on the one hand as did the quiet rides over 
the moors, and the long rambles on foot through 
the glens and mountain passes to her on the other ; 
i while from the tenderness w ith w hich she constantly 
alluded to the long hours which she spent in reeding 
aloud to the Prince the m-' and tin-prose of Scott 






1 he spell of the long years of stricter seclusion of 
Her Majesty seems to have been finally broken by 
of the Jubilee. 1887, which celebrated the | 
anniversary of her accession to the throne. 

- l'hc magnificence of th e ceremonies is comic; - 
lion with this histone event are too recent to need 
eminent here, and the loyalty and devotion of the I 
people displayed whenever Her Majesty came in [ 
view must have done much towards enabling the I 
Queen to overcome her dislike of publicity and from I 
that time onward we find her constantly among us I 
again. One day one finds her at 'the Military I 
Exhibition speaking kindly and with interest to the I 
pensioners she secs around her, on another she is T 
smiling gracious recognition to some one of her I 
great subjects in a garden party at Marlborough I 
House. On a third occasion, when the crowd at I 
is looking out fqr her .advent in the I 
sombre garb of widowhood, which she has worn for I 
thirty years, she appears among them in a summer I 
mantle of silver-grey with snowy plumes in her I 
fitting bonnet; and in the year 1890, after I 
silence had reigned there for thirty years since the I 
death of her husband and her mother, music was I 
heard again at last on the East terrace of Windsor I 
Castle. This last wave of the wand, which sue- I 
in adding new brightness to Her Majesty's I 
surroundings, was due, one is told, to the gentle I 
persuasion of “Our Own Princess," now Queen I 
Alexandra, whose love of music is well known. 

One • more, too, in 1891, Her Majesty appeared as I 
patron of the drama under her own roof. In 1861 I 
that superb gallery at Windsor Castle, known as the I 
\\ aterloo Chamber, in which arc hung the portraits I 

tl i , :.: tlll ^ r y ^L ^ n L_ w . it I i * * * S .. t . liQ M ' ,,f sr«»t En glish 
-hitcsiufli iBu gHimis wife tnok^aW 

the Napoleonic wars, was used as a stage and 
auditorium for professional actors, and thirtv vears 
later it was one * more put to the same use.' ' 

To the strains of the National Anthem, the I 
Queen entered her beautiful hall, casting glances of I 
favour at the banks of verdure and of flowers, 
above which waved t ic graceful frords of the tree- 
ferns. which had bee brought from the well-cared- I 
for gardens of Frognore. on the further side of the I 
t ark, and by her side were a goodly array of her I 
sons and daughters, and some of their children in I 
turn. 1 he Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh were I 
there, and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, I 
Princess Louise of Lome, the Princess Beatrice I 
and l rmcc Henry of Battcnbcrg, and others of the L 
Royal family, and their pleasure was visibly great I 
as they observed the interest with which Her I 
Majesty followed the play, and listened to Sir I 
Artnui Sullivan s brilliant musk. 

Another point which came into prominence from I 
tj.c tune in question, the . 

the Jubilee, was the intense interest which Hell 
v displayed in her neat Indian Empire, L 
erfaaps there was nothing m th - second half ,,f| 
her reign which afforded her pleasure so vivid as I 
magnificent conception of the Earl of Beacons- 
fiehl. which resulted in the l*;stowal on her of the 

S of India, Kaisar-i-Hind. As such 
at Delhi, on New Year's Day, 
ubilee. 







































1 1 ■ WUI "l In i ivalu^a^T.. inci-nifu-ant t<| 
i .mm uul li r attention. She set herself the task 
gigantic at her age, and to one of her multi 

tutiinous ami engrossirtg occupations—of learning 
Hindustani, anil frequently conversed in that tongue 
with thos? native attendants by whom it was her 
pleasure to surround herself. She had some of her 
favourite roams at Osborne furnished and deco, 
rated in I adian style, and she impressed on each 
Viceroy who went out to the East, Iter wish that 
Indian arts and all legitimate native aspirations 
shoukl bs encouraged in every possible way. The 
dim in of this was reached when in the year of the 
Jubilee so many of the great Rhjahs and'Princes of 
the East gathered loyally around her in the Abbey, 
bringing and sen dm? by their representatives in 
rich profusion those splendid gifts which now crowd 
the halls of Buckingham Palace and of Windsor. | 

| Diamond Jubilee. 

As tima went on, and ere the recollection of tho| 
Jubilee of 1887 had quite faded from the mind, 
was quite-evident that a still greater expression! 
of the loyal devotion of her people would be called u 
forth when the glorious reign of Queen Victoria 
should be further extended to its sixtieth anniver¬ 
sary, and on that eventful day the enthusiasm of 
the English nation rose to its highest pitch when 
the triumphal procession passed along the ex¬ 
tended route from Buckingham Palace to St. Paul s 
Cathedral, and across the river before tumingL 
homewards. The presence of representatives of the! 
whole vast Empire made this a record indeed of Eng-f 
land's greatness, as the Colonial Premiers and thaf 
troops in attendance passed along, the phalanx ■ 
Indian Prints in their gorgeous uniforms, the| 
hardy Canadians and Australian Contingents i 
picturesque but serviceable attire, the duskyL 
warriors from the West Indies, ('.old Coast, Borneo,! 
China, etc . etc., while in immediate attendance on! 
Queen Victoria came the Foreign representatives* 
of every country in the world, thu; offering their! 
congratulations to the greatest Sovereign of the] 
Century. 

The sadness and sorrow of deaths among the| 
Koval Family fell heavily on the Queen from the ye; 

1888, when the Emperor Frederick of G armsuty passe 
away after terrible months of intense suffering. Ini 
1S91 the Duke of Clarence succumbed to a fatal! 
illness and a cloud rested over the homes of San-T 
dringham and Windsor, Th3 hopes of the nation 
were crushed, as his approaching marriage seemed 

I so near; but in 1S93 the betrothal of tha Duke of 
York with Princess May, daughter of tha Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, caused intense joy, and the 
ceremonial of their marriage at the Chapel Royal 
was most brilliant. Her Majesty and the Royal 
|bride's mother drove together to the Palace. 

The birth of two bonnic Princes of York and < 
younger sister secured the direct succession to tha 
throne for two generations. 

Princess Baitrica, tha d:voted companion of the 
Queen's widowed life, was in i8p5 crushed by the 
nows from Africa that hor gallant husband, Pri ice 
Henry of Bittenbarg, had died of faver while 
serving with the English force sent out to the Gold 
Coast. 

The Duke of Edinburgh (reigning Duke of 
Saxa-Coburg Gotha) lost his only son, and the 
Duke of Connaught resigning his claim to tha 
succession both for himsalf and his son, it pissad to 
the young Duka of Albany, who was than removed 
from English tuition, and has since been brought 
up in Germany. 

In 1897 Mr. Gladstone died, and his widow was! 
the recipient of kindly words of sympathy from the I 
Queen. The Conservative Party held Office from | 
18S5 f° r s ‘ x years. The Liberals we 1 in 

I two years, when Lord Salisbury again became I 
Premier, and between tha Leader of the Cons or- T 
vatives and Her Majesty there has always been a! 
very close and intimate friendship. The decease! 

I f Lady Salisbury in 1898 was f-lt as a personal! 
loss. Lord Tennyson, who, as Poet Laureate,! 
wrote some of the most exquisite of all his poem-, 
on various occasions in the Queen's Royal life, died 
11892: and among the oldest and most trusted 
members of the Queen’s Household Sir Henry 
Ponsonby's loss must be noticed. 

On the various occasions which called forth 
expressions of national sympathy for the Sovereign 
of the country the Queen responded in letters 
to her people which touched all hearts, and notwith¬ 
standing advancing years. Her Majesty, since the 
Jubilea, mida great efforts to take part in many 
public ceremonials both in London and in the 
provinces. In 1893 the Imperial Institute was 
opened with much ceremony. Visits, with more 
or less state, were paid to Manchester, 
Glasgow. Sheffield, and other great centres of in- f 
dustrv. The little Principality of Wales received! 
rnrSovcreign: while, for'rest and refreshment, visits! 
to France and Italy formed part of the annual! 


Joperatic and theatrical representations, which met! 
Iwith most gracious acknowledgment to the whole! 
m corps dramatiqut. whose talents were always recog-1 
nised by the Gracious Lady at whose command! 
■they appeared. 

■ The Queen’s sympathy was always with herl 
loldicrs and sailors when they were called upon for! 
ictive service, and during the Crimean War Her! 

■Majesty felt intensely for the hardships her troops! 
Tendured 'during that cam paign ; when peace v 
[concluded tfic returning troops were reviev 
■by the Queen at Aldershot. The erection of the! 
Ilxaautiful military hospital at Netley was mainly! 
■due to the Sovereign's expressed desire that a really! 
■suitable institution should lie established for the! 
■reception of wounded soldiers, and who can! 
■express the glow of pride with which these gallant! 
■soldiers, as they lay on their sick beds, or rose 
■to receive Her Majesty, found themselves fact 
■to face with the Queen, for whom they had! 
I fought and bled, and saw in her gracious smile and! 
■kindly words that their services were appreciated! 
■indeed by the Empress, Queen, and mother ~ l * 
■ spoke to each individual soldier whose cast 
■brought to her notice. 

■War in South Africa. 

I Wars and rumours of wars have continual y| 
■disturbed the visionary dream of a perpetual peace,! 
■but the necessity for sending an intntentte 
Isouth Africa in 1899 roused tl,e military ard. ur o(T 
■the whole British nation, as transport after wnsl 
|port left our shores with not only our regular troops! 
■enlisted for such service, but with volun'ee^nml 
I all ranks and classes coming forward with alacrit) ■ 

■ to take part in the conflict, and Mceptm*! 

lill the rough hardships ol troopers ranks! 

■either dSafmuin Mnn.1 In idleness. .TkeOw*®! 
■awaited each day’s news wifh feverish anxiety, ■ 

■ telegraphing .her congratulations to s«ccwsful| 

| generals, sending touching words of I 

■distant army, showing deep womanly sympat v p 


quern Victoria with her grcat-grand*on. Prince Edward ol York. 
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orphans, and TiTtlding one ; 
as each contingent started from home. 

The prolonged sieges of Kimberley, Ladysmith, I 
land Mafcking will never be forgotten, nor the I 
enthusiasm of the nation when the news of Lord! 
Roberts's and Sir Redvers Buffer's successes ar-f 
[rived. Even on the great' Jubilee days it is doubt -1 

T . ' .v r r • j i ■'! ■ .. — s —■— _ mi * 1 ■ 


[tul it ilx- people- ol l.on«l.>n wire more excited. or 

■ gave vent to their passionate loyalty, than on the 
I day Her Majesty’visited London after the good 
I news from South Africa had been received. Apart 
I from the Queen's intense sympathy with Army and 
I Navy, there were many members of the Royal 
I Family at the front; Prince Christian Victor of I 
I Schleswig-Holstein, wjio, to the great grief of Her 
I Majesty and his Royal parents, succumbed to en¬ 
teric. fever at Pretoria, and three of the Duchess of| 
1 York's bothers were serving in the campaign 

■ against the Boers. 

I While English people at home were anxious as 

■ to the result of the somkwhat prolonged struggle % in 
I South Africa, all hearts were stirred by the devotion 

■ of the people and the troops of the vast territories 
[of Greater Britain, from whence came that grand 
[contingent sent from Canada, Australia, Tasmani. 


■ and ewTV country which owned Queen Vietoria's 
I sway. It was indeed an epoch in the history of I 
lour English Queen as these troops hurried across I 
Iths Sim, glad and eager to take part in the I 
[< .nnpaign ; we can fancy how many of these men I 

■ were among the chosen number who camel 
lover to the Diamond Jubilee, and who little! 

■ thought when they joined that triumphal progress! 

■ that an opportunity would soon lie given them I 
lt> distinguish themselves in the din and turmoill 
I of the battles which raged on the Tugela’s shores! 
lor Natal's almost inaccessible mountain heights. I 

■ The Queen was deeply touched by the response I 
I from the gallant sons of her distant Empire as I 

■ they joined in the conflict side by side with the I 

■ flower of the British Army, thus uniting morel 

Ic'osely than ever the union between the Mother 
[Country and her children in Greater Britain. - _ 

While the Duchess ot York was rejoicing in her [ 
[happy married life she had to bear the loss of her| 
| mother, the Duchess of Tcck, who, as Princess [ 

■ Mary, was known as one of the most popular [ 
■members of the Royal Family. The Duke of Teck| 
[did not long survive. 

|“ My Brave Irish.” 

The year 1900 will stand out in the record of I 

■ the reign, not only from the great public events! 
[alluded to, but as having been marked by some[ 
Hof those gracious acts of thoughtful love to her[ 

■ people which have made Queen Victoria so per- T 
[sonally Moved, 'the wearing of the shamrock[ 
[on St. Patrick's Day had been a source of discus-[ 
[sion for years, when devoted Irishmen wished to[ 
[add this decoration to Her Majesty's uniform.f 

■ From henceforth it is to be worn by all Irish regi-| 
[ments, by Her Majesty's command, on St. Patrick’s' 
[Day. in recognition of their gallant services ip | 
[South Africa; all this appreciation of Ireland and I 

■ Irishmen culminating in the Royal visit' to Dublin [ 
[in the spring of the year; and this visit certainly[ 

narks an event of immense importance in the record! 
lof the reign, while its effect upon the whole tone of I 
[feeling in the sister Isle was most remarkable. 


’he creation ot a regiment ol Insh uuards was 
[also a notable incident in the year, and was a mark 
[of Her Majesty's great appreciation of the services 
[of Irish soldiers during the war in South Africa. 

[ The death of the Duke of Argyll was much 
[lamented by the Queen, while Princess Louise's 
[husband thus became the head of the great Camp- 
[bcll Clan. 

The attempted assassination of the Prince of 
[Wales on bis way to Denmark, at the railway 
(station in Brussels, evoked the deepest expressions 
[of sympathy and indignation from every corner of 
[the Empire, as well as from the European Powers. 
[ But fresh sorrows were preparing for Her 
[Majesty. On the last day of July her Moved 
[second son. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
I better known in the British Empire as the Duke 
[of Edinburgh, died after a painful illness, and was 
[succeeded by his nephew and the Queen's grand - 
[son the young Duke of Albany. At the same 
[time she received the painful intelligence that her 
[ally, King Humbert of It!Dy, had been struck down 
[bv an assassin at Monza, in the northern part of 
[his dominions, and was dead. He was succeeded 
[by his son, the reigning King. Victor Emanuel II. 

[ In the meantime the sad war in South Africa 
[continued. Bloemfontein and Pretoria had been 
[oocupied successively, and hostilities seemed to be 
[drawing to a conclusion. The hope felt by the 
| whole nation was doomed to disappointment, and 
1 Her Majesty was to experience yet another 

■ personal loss. Her grandson. Prince Christian 

■ Victor of Schleswig-Holstein, elder of the two sons 
[of her daughter, the Princess Christian, died of 
I fever at Pretoria, and at the end of the year Her 
I Majesty sustained a great loss by the death of 
I her dear friend of many years, the Dowager Lady 

■ Churchill. In January- Lord Roberts returned to 
I England, having relinquished the supreme com- 
[mand in South Africa into the firm hands of laird 


[Kitchener of Khartoum. On arrival 

[Lord Roberts paid a visit to'the Queen at Osborne 
■ House, and a tew days later was again summoned 
(to the Queen's side. 
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Born May 24th, 1819. 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND THE 1‘RENCESS VICTORIA. 


1 


It has been said truly that it wasai^uispinousj 
lay for this country when the Duke of Kent followed' 
.he earnest advice of Qiieen Charlotte, and sought 
khe hand of Victoirc Maria Louise, the fourth andL 
youngest daughter of Duke Francis of Saxe-Coburg-| 
Saalfeld, and one of the direct' descendants of Frederica 
the Wise of Saxony, the friend of Martin LutherJ 
and one of the stoutest supporters of the Reforma-I 
•on in Germany. This lady was but sixteen years! 
ild when she was married to the Hereditary Prince of 
.einingen, he being then her senior by eight-and-twenty 
ears. The union was in no sense a fit or happy one, hut! 
it served to develop those many admirable traits of! 
•haracter by which the English people learned to value! 
he Duchess of Kent, and to find in her at the death of! 
icr second husband a fit and projicr guardian for the! 
mng Princess Victoria. Her second marriage was! 
lemnised at Coburg according to the Lutheran rites on! 
ay 29, 1818, and again on July 13 at Kew, when also! 
^Bthc Duke of Clarence was married to Princess Adelaide! 
H of Saxe-Meiningcn. 

I Of history in connection with the short married life of! 
the Duke of Kent, there is little to be written. The! 
H Duke, as he was then, is well described in one of Baron! 
■ Stockmar's letters: “A tall, stately man. of soldierlike! 
^Bbearing, already inclined to great coqmlence He had! 

■ en much of the world and of men. . . . Liberal politics! 
ere at that time in the minority in England, and as the! 
uke professed them, it can be imagined how he was! 
■ hated by the powerful party tl'cn dominant." The! 
■ Duchess is (Kirtrayed by another observer as “ a little over| 
hirty years of age,” possessing a fine figure, good features,! 
irown hair and eyes, a pretty pink colour, winning! 

nners, and graceful accomplishments—particularly* 
lusic. Certain it is that husband and wife had a keen! 

ipathy with each other, and that their union was never! 
louder! by any trouble but that which was external and! 
to the Duke's financial embarrassments. They spent] 
in the Castle of Amorbach, and at li 


Jtook up their residence in Kensington ralace. where, on ■ 

■ May 24, 1819. their little daughter, the future Queen of ■ 
■Great Britain and Ireland and Empt^ss of India, was I 

■ born In that welcome hour the Duke proved himself a I 

■ prophet, for he held the child up. saying. “ Look at her I 
■well, for she will one day lx* Queen of England 1 " A I 

■ true prophecy from a man into whose life hope had I 
lentcied but to be shattered, for Princess Victoria was not I 
la year old when her father died at Sidmouth, and she was I 
■left to the loving and constant care of her grief-stricken I 
| mot her. 

The Duchess of Kent spept the first days of her long ■ 
Imouming at Kensington Palace, whither sh e took her I 
Jinfant daughter and prepared to reside. One other first ■ 
■acts was a work of philanthropy akin to few in royal ■ 
■annals, for she devoted the whole of her capital to the I 
Tpavnient of some part of her husband's debts, leaving H 
Eierself absolutely dependent on Parliament for her main- ■ 
V nan c. The act was the more noble in the remembrance ■ 
» f the annuity she had sacrificed that she might marry H 
nhe Duke, and of the poor expectation of any generous ■ 
(treatment from the House of Commons. In the year■ 
liS.’v however, an additional grant of £6j(XXt a year was H 
■made for the better maintenance of her daughter, and as! 

■ he wants of the family while at Kensington were few. I 
Ivcuniary embarrassment was henceforth but little felt. ■ 

■ rhe Duchess, from the beginning, set herself to the work ! 
Vf the personal education of the Princess. As the years! 
Went on, others helped—the Duchess of Northumberland, I 
■lie Baroness I .clir.cn, and Dr. Davy*, subsequently I 
lb shop of Peterborough, among the number; but in the I 
Enain the Duchess herself planned the curriculum, and I 
jiersonallv supervised its execution. \\ e are told that 

■ he child showed an extraordinary facility for music whe 
kihe was but eight years old, that at the age of ten she! 
tould converse fluently in French and German, that she| 
tilways had a taste for drawing and for languages, livii 
kind dead. She had a will, too. which often asserted itself 
Kind brooked little control; yet so kindly was her disposi I 
I ion and so stron g her inborn gentleness that the ap ology! 






































TIU CORONATION or QUEEN VICTORIA IS WESTMINSTER ABBEY OS JUNE ISIH 


invariably followed the hard word, as the sorrow ti 
•he heels of the fault. A very typical incident is that 
related of her early music lessons, when she protested 
igainst the monotony of mere tuneless exercise. She 
listened to the rebuke of her governess, who told her 
that she would never be mistress of the instrument. 
" What would you think of me.” she replied, “ if I became 
■mistress at once?” "Impossible," was the answer 
T' there is no royal road to music! ” " No royal road.’ 
Jechoed the petulant child. " am I not mistress of my 
fcianoforte? But I will be, I assure you,” and with that 
the locked the instrument up and put the key in her 
Ipocket. Yet, in a few moments, she had re-opened the 
keyboard again and set diligently to her work. 

Kensington Palace, though bearing everywhere upon 
it the stamp of Wren, had lost all its glory from a social 
point of view during the latter years of the reign of 
George III.; but though gloomy and depressing in its 
internal effect, it yet possessed in many of its rooms out¬ 
ward and visible signs of the fame it had enjoyed during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The gardens 
were comparatively private, and the city had scarce ex¬ 
tended its arms to the palace door. Kensington Gore 
lay in the heart of a rural environment; the Bayswater 
Road was bordered by many pretty pasturages Leigh 
Hunt has gnrn us an insight into the simple life of tlu 
child Queen when he narrates, as one who has lookec 
upon a pretty picture, the story of how he surprised 
Princess Victoria riding in Kensington Gardens on hei 
donkey, which was bedecked with multi-coloured ribbons 
while her mother watched her every movement. Anothei 
tells how that, in the zenith of the summer, he observed 
the Duchess and the child breakfasting beneath the shade 
of a spreading chestnut, they being unattended save bj 
Of the general practices of the house, "* 
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QUEEN VICTORIA S FIRST VISIT TO SCOTLAND : 


EDINBURGH, SEPTEMBER jRD, 1S4I. 


Princess having her bread-and-milk and fruit placed at! 
a table by her mother’s side ; that she then walked with! 
the Baroness Lehzen until' ten o’clock; that from tenf 
until twelve she received instruction from the Duchess;[ 
that she took a plain dinner at two, working again somel 
hours in the afternoon before her drive, her supper, and! 
her bed. Indeed, for many years there came no break! 

her life. At the most it was a month or so at somel 
pretty watering-place, some favoured country nook. Ofl 
all the former, the Princess had the greatest love fori 
Ramsgate. There—the place was but a fishing-village! 

1 it the time—full privacy was to be had ; and the child 
andcred in the woods about Sir Moses Montcfiorc’sl 
louse, or paddled in the sea, untroubled by any con-| 
adorations but those of her own pleasure, as the great! 
Wilber force—who bore testimony to the charm of her! 
rhildish beauty—has told us. Later on she paid visits! 
:o Worthing, to Malvern, to the Isle of Wight, and tot 
•xford University, where an Address was presented in 
:hc Sheldonian Theatre. During these years, she had 
•en nothing of Court life; but it is to be rememberef 
hat Southey came to Kensington Palace more than oncej 
ind that Wilbcrforcc was the one strong mind from thcT 
■utsid^ world which influenced her at all until she was! 
ighteen years old. We know that at the age of ten she! 
ittended the Court of her uncle George, and that for at 
short while after she was allowed to participate in such! 
;aieties as were fit for her; but she was quickly taken! 
way, nor did any knowledge of her prospects come tol 
icr until after the accession of William IV. Then, as th<| 
iaroness Lehzen maintains, while the Regency Bill v 
bn progress, it was decided that Princess Victoria, whol 
ras twelve years old, should know her future. The| 
rcncalogical table hitherto missing from her history 
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QUEEN VICTORIA, ACED ELEVEN. 


■ ■ 

tin its place, and the quick instinct ot the child led tu^B 
r instant perusal of it. In one moment she had learned 
e truth, and the essence of her thought is summed in^H 
r own words, " I will be good." And who shall say that 
1 through the years of joy. the years of hope, the years ofH 
lloss. the years of mental pain, the years of toil and stress, 
r ' r years of tears, the same heart did not prompt thcH 

_nc thought, in every moment of the life which has left 

Ls to-day so fair a pattern of wifehood, of motherhood, 
land of widowhood! 

J From the age of twelve until the age of eighteen, the^H 
[lives of the Duchess of Kent and of Princess Victoria H 
were singularly uneventful. The Duchess was. on the H 
whole liberally treated by the Commons, who in the year H 
l 8 »i had allowed her an additional £10.000 for her omiB 
maintenance and that of her daughter, and she really hadH 
r rw calls upon her. save those which were the outcome 
,f her husband's debts. Much of her time was spent. asH 
icretoforc. in excursions to the more popular watering-* 

,laces, and nothing marked the simplicity of her home* 

,fe until, in July. 1834. the Princess was confirmed m the B^^ 
Zhapel Royal, St. James’s, by Dr. Howley. Archbishop 
Canterbury Then change came apace On May 24. 

8*7 the Princess celebrated the completion of 
iternth year and her legal majority and ge. 
idav was made ; but the King was dead before another 
t!i had passed, and the child she was scarcely more 
ssrd from the «rcluvon and simplicity of Kcnsingto. 

■lorie s of the great monarchy - - 

lt memorable day has oiten been described. It hs 
the fancy of many to dwell on the agitation of th« 
enerablc Dr. Howley and of the Lord Great Chamber 
am the Marquis of Conyngham. as they left Uuidsoi 
“ dawn on June 20. 1837: arrived at Kensington 

before the city had yet stirred from its 
dMuch ringing of bells and many knock.ngs aroused th. 
KumberirS Jortcr. and tin- bearers of the glad tiding 
" a.tcd m an ante room many hours, thinking themselvci 
.'-.•often wondering. 






■come to head a great kingdom. couTdreccnvetnemwith I 
■ so little expectation. But the Princess knew nothing of I 
I their coming. “ She was sleeping in so sweet a sleep," I 
Isays Miss Wynn. “ that not even the Archbishop’s news I 
I should wake her." “ Wc have tome on business of State I 
I to the Queen" replied the Marquis, " and even her sleep I 
I must give way to that." And here is the picture of the j 
I Queen as she appeared before them—“ a fair girl 
I eighteen, her long hair falling upon her shoulders, dress 
Tin a loose white robe and shawl, her eyes dim with tears 
■but her aspect perfectly calm and dignified." Soon alll 
as bustle and ceremony where repose, had been. AtJ 
ine o'clock came Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister J 
> instruct in the pomp of councils; anon the Lord 
layor and the Corporation ; again a stir, and the Privy H 
Council assembled in the great drawing-room. At eleven H 
; first Council was actually held. Mr. Greville asserting, H 
with regard to the impression the young Queen produced, H 
“ there never was anything like it.” Two hours' H 
Inoticc had been given, yet eighty members appeared at H 
Ithe Palace, the great Duke of Wellington conspicuous H 
■amongst the number, and so delighted with the way in H 
"which the young sovereign read the address that he said, H 
“ If she had been his own daughter, he could not have H 
[desired to see her perform her part better." The next H 
day came the proclamation from St. James’s, when roor- H 
mous crowds gathered about the Palace and responded H 
with thunderous cheers to the announcement of the H 
[succession. The reign had opened auspiciously, and the H 
v clouds that passed subsequently across the sky of H 
* Queen’s popularity were the result of Ministerial H 
[shortsightedness, and were never attributed to any other H 
disturbance than that of the atmosphere of parties. Nay, H 
he girlish monarch, still ridiculously childish in appear- H 
ncc. was received everywhere with boundless enlhu-^| 
She dissolved Parliament, and her procession to^| 
[Westminster was a triumph. She reviewed her troops at^| 
[Windsor, and those grown grey in evolutions delighted^ 
ppeared a 
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PORTRAITS OF THE I.ATF. QUEEN VICTORIA AT DIFFERENT PERIODS OF lll'-R LIFE. 


ianquet on Nov. g, at the Uuildhall, and the scenel 
■was one of the most remarkable in the history of thej 
■City. She was the object of sincere affection to tho: 
■among her relatives who had least cause for such feeling ;l 
phe was more than beloved by those whose privilege itF 
was to serve her. And in the new excitement of pompP 
land pageant, of the modes and shows of ceremonial, ofl 
■he quickly changing scene, and the regal curriculum, shcr 
lkncw a year of undivided delight until another June had 
(come, and the great day of the Coronation drew near. 

That ceremony at Westminster Abbey on June 28,1 
Ii 838, has long been made familiar to us by the many! 
prints to which it has given birth. It has, perhaps, beenr 
■rivalled in splendour by no other pageant which the! 
fcentury has known. The day opened gloomily, but \ ' 
]hcr almost invariable good fortune her Majesty drovej 
j the Abbey in bright sunshine, and the afternoon was 
typical of “ Queen’s weather.” The procession truly wasl 
worthy of all that has been written about it. There! 
were representatives of all the greater nations. There! 
were ambassadors, statesmen, nobles, clergy, peopleJ 
■forming a vast body, where the prevailing tone was 
told, and the costliest of jewels scattered their lights! 
■Within the Abbey, listening to the thunders of thrP 
tcople's. voices as they roared for Soult, and would! 
Inave none other than him, wire the grouped thousands J 
glittering with diamonds, shining with all the garish! 
■hues that the spectrum can show—bejewelled even! 
■to their heels, as the wits said of Prince EsterhazyJ 
Jconspicuous in the throng. T«^ this people, hushedf 
■in antic.pation, the young -Queen entered. She wore! 
■the royal robes of crimson velvet, the ermine lining! 
[visible at the folds. Her lacc was of gold, and about her! 
jeek was the Collar of the Garter, with the Collars of the! 
Thistle, the Bath, and St. Patrick, and upon her head was! 
a plain circlet of gold. We are» told'prettily how that she! 
advanced, her train upborne by the daughters of eightl 
Jpccrs, and preceded by the regalia, the Princes of the! 
Iblood royal, and the great officers of state, and followed! 
the ladies of the Court, and the gentlemcn-at-arms, toj 


* choir, where the long ceremony was opened. OT 
[much meaning yet wearisome beyond bearing must have 
t>een that “ recognition," that offering ottlie regalia, that 
[anointing and blessing, that offering of the spurs and 
■sword, that investiture, and that putting on of the ring, 
■which so hurt the child-Quccn’s finger that she could 
■scarce use it for many days. These troubles were for- 
gotten, however, in the supreme moment of the Corona¬ 
tion itself. Her Majesty sat on the Stone of Destiny, and 
■he Archbishop advanced to her, holding high the crown 
[which b’azcd with brilliants matchless as the scene. Thcl 
[trumpets blared, the drums were beaten lustily, a thou¬ 
sand voices cried “ God Save the Queen ” ; the cry rolled 
[from the Abbey doors, northward, southward, eastward, 
[westward, over the city and the land, far to the deserted 
villages and the waiting towns, and was echoed after 
many days by the children beyond the sea—a great cry 
Jof a nation's gladness, of a strong people's hope, a cry 
[joyous in earth yet rising to Heaven as the great organ 
pealed, and the solemn chant, the mighty “ Te Dcum ”1 
hushed the outburst and recalled the solemnity. 

It is but a fit step to pass from the Coronation to the 
[young Queen’s betrothal. In such a sketch as this, party, 
kir the intrigue of party, has no place. Melbourne, who I 
believed in everybody's politics but his own. was in most 
ways a good friend to the young Queen, but he, person-' 
Jally, must be held responsible for all the trouble that I 
[followed her Majesty’s refusal to sacrifice the women of 
[ti e Bed Chamber to Peel's fear of occult influence, and 
■he momentary unpopularity which shadowed the throne 
(when the Repealer refused office on that score and the 
[Whigs returned to the pretence of power is entirely to 
Jbc laid to this mistake. One fact alone can be set down 
■in the Minister’s defence. He was among the earliest 1 
Taftcr the Coronation to hint that it is not good for woman 
llo be alone, and he found that his royal mistress was very 
■ready to listen to his advice. In truth, although her 
■Majesty declared in a letter to King Leopold about this 
It imc that her new duties had put all thoughts of marriage H 
Mue-tum that she had already M 
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Ichosen a husband, and that the celebration ot her union! 

with him was a matter but of months. In her childhood! 
Jcnc of her best beloved playmates at Claremont had beenT 
■Albert Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a direct descendant! 
Jof the Ernestine or elder branch of the great SaxorJ 
(family. Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, had lost! 
■the birthright of his successors in the cause of thef 
(Lutherans, and the Albertine branch of the family cami 
Ito the heritage. Of these successors, Francis Frederick! 
fwlio died in 1806. left seven children: Ernest, the father 
|of Prince Albert; Frederick George, whose son was thej 
husband of Queen Donna Maria II. of Portugal; andl 
[Leopold, who became King of the Belgians Of thel 
> sons of Ernest, the elder succeeded his father: whilej 
Jfrom the first Prince Albert was educated with the direr 
(object of becoming the husband of the " pretty littlel 
■Mayflower,” as the Dowager Duchess of Coburg Sanlfeldl 
■loved to style the Princess Victoria. Yet Leopold and! 
l.is faithful ally Stock mar set to work with the greatest! 
■caution In the May of 1836, the Duke of Saxe Coburj 

■ crossed with his two sons to England, and visited his 

■ sister, the Duchess of Kent, at Kensington PalaceJ 
[There Prince Albert and his cousin were thrown much! 
I together They descended to the abused delights of! 
■sight seeing ; they painted, sketched, sang, roamed about! 
■the old gardens: but above all they remembered an affcc-l 
Irion born in their childhood, and became lovers whol 
■loved with whole hearts. From that date, Princcssl 
■Victoria determined that she would marry no other man ;| 
land although she told her uncle in the year 1839 that the 

■ Prince must study English, 3 nd add to his years before 
■any discussion as to the final step was entered upon, thel 
(astute Stockmar pitted his diplomacy against that of thel 
■young girl's, and the only possible result was soon known! 
(The brothers were sent to England again, and wcrel 
(received with a great welcome at Windsor. Prince Alberti 
■had changed wonderfully during these three years, spend 

1 earnest study at Bonn and Brussels—whither he hadl 
—gone to learn of Constitutional Government—and hadl 
(become a man. fine in stature, exceedingly handsome! 

with a manly courage, refinement, and intelligence whichr 
■were always characteristic of him, but which had beerd 
[matured and developed un der the stimulating influence J 
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ot travel and ot thought. Such a man could scarce Fait 
to make an impression on one who had already chosen 
him amongst men, and who was ever the woman first and 
the Queen after. She who had determined not to marry 
until months had sped, gave the Prince her bouquet at 
the dance held on the night after his arrival at Windsor, 
and he, with true gallantry, cut a slit into his close-fitting 
tunic, and placed the flowers near his heart. Next day 
her Majesty sent for him. and calling to her aid a courage 
worthy of her, she told him in his own words that he had 
gained her whole heart and would make her intensely 
happy if he could contemplate the sacrifice of sharing 
her life. From that point the match was a question for 
Ministers and for Parliaments. And many were the 
bitternesses which awaited the betrothed. Greville has 
said that everyone thought the allowance of £50.000 a 
year proposed for the Prince very exorbitant, but this was 
an allowance with many precedents; and despite Peel's 
indignant disclaimer, there can be little question that the 
final reduction of it to £30.000 was a party work. The 
Bill for the Prince's naturalisation, with the angry discus¬ 
sion as to precedence, followed. The stiffnecked 
obstinacy of Wellington led indisputably to the with¬ 
drawal of the clause giving Prince Albert preference 
immediately after her Majesty in Parliament and else¬ 
where, and this withdrawal cost the Prince many a snub 
on the Continent, where he continued to receive recogni¬ 
tion only as the younger brother of the house of Saxe- 
Coburg. These harassing troubles, too, were but the 
sequel to the absurd amendment to the Address, in 
which the insertion of the word " Protestant " led to a 
long debate, a nonsensical work of supererogation in view 
of the history of the house, and of the known Evangelical 
views of the subject. Nor can we wonder that such petti¬ 
ness was a source of bitter grief to the Queen, who 
interpreted party action as private strife, and saw in every 
mention of them an incomprehensible hostility to the 
man whom she had chosen 

But at last all was made smooth, and the actual cere¬ 
mony was celebrated at St. James’s Palace on Feb. to. 
1840. The Prince had landed in England on Feb. 6. and 
had been received everywhere with acclamation. A richly 
dressed throng of royal people and distinguished micsts 
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PORTRAITS OF THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA AT DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HER LIFE. 


jKisrd modifications in the matter oTth^Taws^clHi^i I 

great defeat, which, being tightly used at the crisis of it. I 
led on to repeal. Henceforth Melbourne was known no I 
more in politics. Through the years that John Bright I 
and Richard Cobden swept thft land, the history as it I 
appertains to this subject is the history of a growing I 
confidence,between Prince Albert and Sir Robert Peel. I 
The Queen at last had learnt that she could dispense I 
with Melbourne, whose genuine friendship had brought I 
surli unpopularity upon her, and giving way in the I 
matter of the Bed-Chamber women, the paths were made I 
straight. In her private life we f\nd the same advance I 
through difficulty to progress and to peace. Prince I 
Albert passed quickly by suspicion and distrust to esteem I 
and to love. Made a member of the Privy Council and I 
gazetted to a Colonelcy of the nth Hussars, he had I 
mastered the tongue, and henceforth moved freely in the I 
world of letters and the world of art. In the quieter life I 
o f the Palace he waged fierce war against monumental I 
red-tape and domestic jobbery In a larger sphere, we I 
know that in a single year he. with her Majesty, looked I 
through no less than 48,000 despatches And it was a I 
simple home life, brightened with the brilliancy of young I 
hopes, taking its recreation in the costume-balls, the I 
c mcerts. the garden-parties, which were held so I 
frequently at Buckingham Palace. Music- Mendelssohn I 
once played to the Prince on the organ in the Palace— I 
painting driving, riding, etching the plates were bit I 
in the house—these always occupied the young people I 
at home when around them the social change had begun I 
t<> manifest itself. The year i8ji was the year of “ Tract I 
No. 90,’' and its condemnation by the Senate of Oxford I 
University; of the opening of the Great Western Rail- I 
way; of the renewal of the war in China and Afghan- I 
istan ; of the Chartist fear; in a minor way. of the death I 
of Vauxhall and the birth of Punch. It was also the vear I 
of the birth of the Prince of Wales The vear succeeding I 
saw the double attempt on her Majesty’s life, the first I 
in the M all by Joh n Francis, and again in July by a I 
lunatic named Bean, happily with no other lunn than! 
fright and shock. This was the year, too, of the terrible! 


AGED 45. 


5nende<nh^vedmn^?reakf!is^rtBuckingham Palace, 

and at four o'clock the young couple left for Windsor in 
an old travelling-coach—I use Greville's words—driven 
I 1 >y postillions in undress uniform. Everywhere the recep 
I lion was enthus’astic. brilliant The old buildings ol 
I Eton shone under the light of a thousand lamps, all I 


Vtf the Castle, and the, diesis, ie 

am, long after the young coupli 


sounded again and again, long after the young coup! 

had passed through the gates and reached the private 
apartments. All have borne witness to the Queen's 
admirable bearing during that momentous day. The 
trace of tears was on her face as.she passed to the Chapel 
in her superb dress of white satin with wreath and 
bouquet of orange-blossoms and veil of richest Honiton 
lace ; but as the clouds lifted and “ Queen s weather " 
shone down on the happy pair a sweeter, brighter 
countenance never looked upon a lover. Truly was it a 
Royal wedding, as she was a Royal bride. 

The first year of the Queen's married life, a “spring 
time of one love,” was a year well to be remembered 
among those of the century. On Jan. 10 the Penny Post 
had become a fact; on Aug. 7 the children's cause was 
advanced a stage when their employment as sweeps was 
forbidden. On June 10 the madman Edward Oxford 
fired two shots at the Queen as she drove up Constitution 
Hill, and the preposterous folly of " Young England " 
ended in a lunatic asylum. On Nov. 21 the Princess Royal 
. bem, and Prince Albert proved the depth of his love 
„ h;s young wife by refusing to stir from the Palace. 
No one but himself,” as her Majesty told us, “ ever lifted 
her from her bed to her sofa, and for this purpose lie 
would come when sent for from any part of the house " 
The year, too, had witnessed the removal of the body of 
Napoleon I. from the Island of St. Helena, and its inter¬ 
ment in the Hotel des Invalidcs, Beyond all, the work 
hich Richard Cobden did before the Manchester 
lhamber of Commerce in 1838 had fructified and borne 
■) that the nation moved deep in thought, and had 
to make up its mind on the Corn Laws. Action 
followed swiftly. On May 24, 1841. Sir Robert Peel tried 
fidevice,” and the tottering Melbourne 
nothing by Lord John Russ ell's pro- 
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August, when her Majesty and the Prince quitted townH 
the Queen having prorogued Parliament in person—^H 
H they proceeded to Edinburgh, and knew Holyrood for 
H the first time. They had no country place at this time.^J 
Hand it was not until 1844 that they purchased Osborne,^H 
Ha small estate, delightfully quiet, as her Majesty has told^J 
H us, and free of woods and forests. Previous to this, the^| 
H Queen and Prince had visited I.ouis Philippe at thc^H 
H Chateau d'Eu, near Treport, had crossed to Belgium 
H receive a hearty welcome from King Leopold, and had^| 
H delighted in the rich quaintncsS of Bruges and Ghent. 

H At Cambridge, on Oct. -’5. in tFic year 1843. the Prince 
H had received the degree of Doctor of Civil Law, and hnd^J 
■ passed on to visit Sir Robert Peel at Drayton Manor, 

H paying a subsequent visit to Birmingham, and thcn^J 
H hunting with the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir. He had 
I established his model farm in Windsor Great Park, nnd^J 
I more than all, he had gained the genuine love and affec- ^H 
I lion of a great people. 

| The year 1844 was a singularly brilliant one in the^J 

I iistory of the young monarch and her beloved husband. 

It got birth with all the stress of the trial of O'Connell 
md his coadjutors : it closed with the opening of the new 
Royal Exchange. But it was the year of the visit of the 
Emperor Nicolas, who dined with the Queen at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and subsequently stayed at Windsor, visiting 
Ascot with the King of Saxony, and gaining her Majesty's ■ 
favour by the very high opinion he formed of Prince 
Albert's abilities. In 1844 the “ Young England " party 
matured, and D’Israeli began to be the hope of the Tory 
Protectionist squires whom he was to lead finally after] 
his vigorous coming to permanent notoriety in the debate 
of Jan. 22, 1846 These years, indeed, until the end ol 
the half-century, moved about a social changing and a 
political upheaval which had more life in them than any 
movements of the reign. In 1845 the Established 
Church reeled under the blow of Newman's conversion 
:o Rome; in 1846 Peel carried his proposal for the 
jradual repeal of the Com Laws—one recalls the fact 
hat Mr Gladstone, who had been a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury in Peel’s Administration of 1834, and President 
>f the Board of Trade in 1843. had no part in this work, 
laving resigned his seat at Newark owing to polil 
ffcrences '* *' * ' “ * " 












•as torn by the hand of rapine and of outrage; in tS4Sl 
he culminating point of the Chartist terror was reached! 
and passed. The same year vyitnessed the flight of Piol 
|Nono to Gaeta, and the election of Louis Napoleon 1 
jhead of the French. It was followed by those fearful! 
months when the cholera ravaged the country, and 
:losed in gloom a half-century ever to be memorable in! 
iur anmis. 

- Turning from these public events to the private life ofl 

he Queen and Prince, one finds that Prince Albert coti-| 

-linued to tread the way of popularity anti esteem 

quickly that in the year 1847 he was made Chancellor! 
of Cambridge University, the Queen herself, installed! 
>n the throne in the hall at Trinity, receiving her hus-T 
und’s address. But their domestic history turns chiefly! 
ibout their many journeys to the Highlands of Scotland! 
•hich had become so dear to the Queen. They knew! 
[Balmoral for the first time in 1848. It was then a small! 
pretentious mansion, built of granite, whitewashed! 
nd with numerous small turrets, surrounded by wildT 
[scenery, shut in on the left by the beautiful hills above] 
Lochnagar, opening on the right towards Ballater to th. 
superb glen of the Dee Her Majesty told 11s of thcL 
lm and the peace which she ever enjoyed at Balmoral I 
[and until the last her affection for all things appertaining 
to her Highland home, for Scotch servants. Scotch music.l 
Scotch scenes remained unabated. But the Balmoral ofl 
10-day is very different from the Balmoral of 185’, when! 
^^!hc Prince purchased the fee simple from the trustees ofl 

t .ord Fife, and made the httlo. place his own. Then it I 
ad but four reception rooms and hardly any roomy bed- T 
■ chambers—now it is a commodious mansion worthy to I 
k styled a palace. 

I The visits North and to the Isle of Wight were not, I 
however, the extent of her Majesty’s wanderings at this! 
^ftinie In 1845 she had visited Germany, and in 1849 1 
she paid her long-promised visit to Ireland, calling 111 her I 
yacht at Cork. Waterford. Dublin—where a stay \yasl 
H made at the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix Park—I 
■ Carton, the scat of the Duke of Leinster, and at Belfast. T 
“ England's fate is afloat," said Lord Lyttelton, as the I 
H royal party embarked, “ and wc are left lamenting." But I 
the dire foreboding was uncalled for Catholics and| 
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triots. The capital rang with the full cries of welcome, 
lie tour was a triumph, the vindication of a nation rc- 
>rn from the womb of famine; of one marching weak 
t strong from out the shadow of the national death. 

The journey to Ireland was followed by the fateful 
ar 1850. when Peel died, and the railway bubble burst, 
t a year of material progress, since the cable was laid 
tween England and France, and the preparations for 
e great Exhibition were rapidly pushed on. This 
xhibition was, indeed, the culminating point, as it were, 
the Prince’s onward progress in the esteem of his 
•ople That his was the'idea, and his the directing 
ind, there cannot be a doubt He had laid his plans 
r a great scheme, by which ever)' nation could show its 
ventivc tapadty and progress, before the Society of 
rts at a meeting in the year 1849. but the great glass 
>use in Hyde Park was not ready for opening until 
ay 1. 1851. "The shock of delighted surprise, says 
ir Theodore Martin. “ which everyone felt on entering 
e great transept of Sir Joseph Paxton s budding was a 
■nsation as noble as it was deep. And, indeed, the 
hole ceremony of the opening was a noble one, and to 
‘ remembered, with the balls.and dinners, and the 
illions flocking to London, and the inauguration of an 
ea which is. perhaps, the greatest national idea of this 
•nturv. This great Exhibition, with its logical sequence 
1 the South Kensington Museum, is undoubtedly the 
ost imposing monument which the Prince raised to 
imself. and well entitled him to those honours which a 
-lighted commercial people showered upon him. Well 
id all share in these emotions of pride and affection with 
hich her Majesty looked upon one who with his own 
and had wrought a work that all nations had come out 

*A glance at the history of the country during the years 
gr 1 to i860 is instructive as demonstrating how Prince 
Jbert continued to work upon this great scheme of hi* 
romoting the Exhibition in Dublin in 1853 ® th " 
xhibitions, all embodying the essence of his central 
lea. Serenely happy at home, herself superintending 
^taSkTof to younger chMren-the younges, 
’nnems Beatrice, was bom in 1857- the Queen Joltoed 
er husband in his work, gave him her every thought 
hese were dark years, too. for those watching England, 
cars of the appalling blunders of the C nmcan V\ ar in 
854-55. when the troops suffered and were duto. year, 
then the nation stood still as the terrorsothe Indian 
lutinv shaped horrible, yet real, in tile fuller records. 

Sice Consort, who stood most high ,n the lore of 

Tht'lwiv of this death must always bear retelling 
-ll h cnd 1? the year |8<>I was singularly fatal to royal 
he end ol ttw > p ,■ h„,it„.r l erdimnil, had 

* and tta King hinTsar was inuneJS^ 

k V'd‘ a'\'lwpAatae’of 

SrSSSSsrt&w 

Vo -«nt to Sandhurst and got wet through; 
,he next day he went shootingTthe last time that 
A week busy with the Trent Affair, and its 
l,d . 1 ♦ followed and then the tired, over- 

n tEaVaty.i wrrt called in, and they pro- 

De 1 homas »a ^ ^ , c ^ F[om 

K * d OuUn and the Princess Alice neyer 

h ““"L But it was .1 watching unto death. The 
h c hl . •• that came to him deepened as the 
TtoTdP restful ”' the great shadow. Day by 
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Hay they lulled nmn^es^itn the hymns he loved. and _ 
The slept with the Queen's hand in his, with the words! 
f' Gutes Frauchen ” on his lips; and so to Dec. 14. when I 
Ithe light of his life was hidden for ever and the supreme! 
Borrow was born. At that time the Queen's dry-eyed! 
■agony was terrible to behold. It seemed to her physicians I 
Itliat she would lose her reason. The relief of tears camel 
lonly when they put the little Princess Beatrice in her! 
[arms and she knew the duty that lay before her. and.! 
(weeping, gained strength for it. It was the supreme! 
Imomcnt of her life—the supreme sdrrow..thc supreme! 
(victory. And truly a great'patriot was laid to rest at! 
Vrogmore. one not of us. yet altogether for us; by blood! 
b stranger, yet by heart a kinsman; one gentle in mind! 
[yet strong in purpose; profound in love, not knowing I 
late dowered with a great and omnivorous intellect. I 
» man who in any sphere would have risen above men.L 
i man born to lead and to initiate, to attempt and to! 
Lonquer. 

Sweet nature, gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters ; dear to science, dear to art. 

Dear to thy land anti ours: a Prince indeed 
Beyond all" titles, and a household name 
Hereafter through all times, " Albert the Good!'' 

ith the burial of Prince Albert the life of the Queen I 

_ eame one of retirement from the ordinary round of | 

Court gaieties and social pleasures. Henceforth she lived 
1 remember him and to mourn him. Splendid monu- 
Frogmore. at Windsor, at Kcnsini 


works at Osborne, cairns in Scotland, mark his memory, 
[but not as it was marked and kept in the hearts of those 
[who wept for him. Until the last did her Majesty main¬ 
tain the social exile which she put upon herself when the I 
great blow came. The-people have looked on and have I 
[approved, being a people to whom the affection of hus- 
Iband for wife and wife for husband is a sacred thing. 

■ They have known only that, during the long years of 
grief, the business to which the Queen's hand was set has I 

[never known an hour's delay—that io all affliction and | 
[all sorrow it has been done whatever the cost 

With so full a domestic history, and a bereavement I 

■ which caused her partial retirement, the Queen showed, I 
•vertheless. from first to last, a constant public activity. I 

[The mother of many children, she bestowed on them a I 
[care often denied to large families in homes of ordinarily I 

■ busy people, and at the same time she carried on the I 

■ business of the State with an assiduity which always won I 

■ the respect of her successive Ministers. In the year I 
1848, for instance, when her Majesty's duties of maternity [ 

I were binding upon her. nearly 30,000 despatches went r 

■ through the Foreign Office, in or out, and with the I 
■contents of t he whole of the m the Queen was acquainted. I 

■ Later, when Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt proposed [ 
[to the Princess Alice at Windsor after dinner, and came 
[to the Queen for her apprqyal, “ 1 could only," she says, 

[“ squeeze his hand and .say ‘ certainly.' and that we 
[would see them in our room later. We got through the I 
jevening work as well as we could." If the relations of the! 
[Queen with her Ministers opened stormily, they endeefl 

with ideal peace. When Lord Melbourne and the Whig! 
[Government went out in 1839, ^ ,r Robert Peel refuse™ 
Jto take office unless the chief ladies of her Majesty's! 
■household also resigned. They, lie argued, were Wliigsl 
land had the ear of the Oueen to a degree fatal to lie! 
[successful conduct 1 her Government. The Queen! 
cbelled against her subject. She could not consent to a[ 
irse which she conceived to be contrary to usage, and 
■^vas repugnant to her feelings. So Lord Melbourne 
returned to power; and there was no love lost, for the 
lonee, between the Tory party and the Queen. . To write 
i history of England during the long reign of Queen 
Victoria would be to far exceed present limits of space; 
Ibut it may be possible to indicate with brevity the special 
■relationship ol the monarch to the most important events, 
national and international, which affected the course of 
public affairs during the last three-quarters of a century 
for so, as well as to mention with more particularity some [ 
Jof the illustrious men and women with whom she wasf 
■acquainted. When, in 184?, the Anti-Corn Law agitatioj 
gan in tumult, born of hunger, and the trade of London 
is terribly depressed, the Queen gave a grand! 
[Plantagenet Bit/ Masque at Buckingham Palace—she! 
[herself appeared as Queen Philippa and Prince Albert^ 
[was Edward 111. the word going forth that the work ofl 
[Spitalfields' weavers was to be the " wear " of the nightT 
[The abolition of the Corn Laws shortly followed, andj 
when Sir Robert Peel's ministry had achieved that, thougl 1 
Jopposed by Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli and tlitJ 
[Protectionist wing of the Tory Party, but was dcfeated[ 
Jon an Irish Coercion Bill, the Queen lamented the loss! 
|of # Sir Robert (who had begun by being less in the royal! 
[favour) and of Lord Aberdeen, as of " two devoted! 
nriends," who were themselves " so much overcome that! 
lit quite upset me." Lord John Russell v as Sir Robert's! 
Jsurressor, and hr had to deal with the Irish Famine ofl 
[1847. and with the Chartist disturbances at home during[ 
Tthe following year. King Loui:? Philippe fled from his| 
Jkingdom that year, and. cordially received by the QueenJ 
tie no doubt played an interesting and a possibly shghthl 
Vd monitory part as a victim of the red tide of Rrvo’utionfc 
(passing over so many provinces of Europe. In the! 
[November of that year the death of Lord Melbourne sent! 
l pang of desolation through the heart of the woman aiulT 
the Queen. Early in 1849 the war in India ended in al 
Victory by Lord C.otign at Goojcrat ami in the annexation 
f the Punjab; a large event in the history of even that] 
(enormous Empire of England over the seas", begun indeet 
Queen 
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VICTORIA AT C 1 U 1 KX IS THE S PR I NO OF iSqg : HER MAJESTY AND THE LION CUBS. 
fit Queen white visiting the Zoological Gardens was shown /too /sue young lions, 
f nr kick was l rough I to her to stroke 




QOEM VICTORIA AT CTM1E2 IN THE SPRING OF 1899 : IIKR MAJESTY AND THE 
rRKNCH SCHOOLCHILDREN. 

The Queen's 

* 1* 1 rttrrrees Sumcv x ... . . . _____— . 

n their cry of *' Vive 1Angleterre !' 


rRKNCH SCHOOLCHILDREN. 

ns carriage was frequently surrounded by a group of schoolchildren, who ofered 
■t ant cheered lustily, lie feasants staffed their work and jot nod the Iti/lt 
ones tn their cry of " Vive FAngleterre! 


I T^ICTnnSM 85 ^h^!eal!w!Rin<ohcrn*eorby -i 

fall from his horse on Constitution Hill, called forth from 
Prince Albert the lament: " Death has snatched from usL 
ti e best of men. our truest frfend. the strongest bulwark ofL 
the throne, the greatest statesman of his time." Lord! 
Palmerston was then the Minister in the ascendant with! 
the I louse of Commons. But he was not so |x>pular with! 
the Crown, who thought him too independent a Foreign! 
Secretary. He saw the Queen and the Prince ; he said! 

« ycs " • and he went away to compile despatches that said 
or hinted “ no." The Queen drew up a memorandum oil 
comp'aint, and nobody can deny that, her policy was one 
that made for peace where that of " Pam " w*s provocative 
of war. The death of the Duke of Wellington in 18S 
produced from the Queen the eulogy' of him as the 
greatest man England ever produced." If that were a 
questionable 'matter of opinion, there could be no doubt 
as to the mere matter of fact recorded by the Ouccn when 
she enumerated his many achievements arid added 1 tow 
simply he carried these honours! The Crimean \\ ar, 
which resulted from the alliance of England and France 
in favour of Turkey against Russian encroachment, 
however we may regret it now as the useless tiling Mr. 
Bright afterwards proved it to Ipe, was a popular war as 
w.-l! as a Palmerston one in 1854. The Queen, even if 
she regretted the policy, could only watch the war with 
the intensest anxiety for the success of the English arms. 
The condition of the soldier, starved and frozen by dis¬ 
graceful commissariat mismanagement, called forth the 
(•monstrance of the Queen in a letter to Lord Raglan ; 
md the Queens interest in the nurses, with Miss 1 - lorence 
Nightingale at their head, was Still keen when, nearly fifty 
( xars afterwards, she sent the Red Cross to the surviving 
voman who nursed the victims of war and. worse, of 
holera in the hospital of Scutari, or in the mud huts 
mprovised at Balaklava. The Emperor Nicholas I. is 
iaid to have “ died of grief " over the defeat of Inkcrman ; 
md the capture of Sebastopol by the Allies virtuaUy 
brought the war to an end. " God be praised for it! 
wrote the Queen, and all the people said " Amen. From 
that date the love of the Queen for her army constantly 
increased ; a visit to the wounded veterans of the Crimea 
in Chatham Hospital led to the building of Nclley. ot 
which her Majesty laid the first stone, and which she often 
afterwards visited. A review of the troops at Aldershot 
and a Naval Review at Spithead followed on the peace ; 
and they were succeeded, in later*years, by others of their 
class In 1856. too. was instituted the Victona Cross for 
valour. During the Indian Mutiny, which began the 
following year, this Cross was often well and truly 
earned No Englishman, and certainly no English¬ 
woman. the Queen least of all. could hear unmoved 
the horrors of that episode, which had its end in the 
placing of India under the closer Government of the 
Queen and her Parliament. Lord Derby shortly after¬ 
wards replaced Lord Palmerston as Premier, but only lor 
a brief time. In 1861. the affair of the Tm//made between 
the United States and England a trouble whirl, the 
Tuccn helped to settle by that same personal and pan ic 
ifluenre she had brought to bear when she handled the 
uxemburg question, and when, on another occasion, she 
rote : " Queen Victoria asks as a personal favour to hcr- 
-lf that the Queen of Madagascar will allow no per seen- 
'on of the Christians." The various administrations of Mr J 
! lad-tone and of lord Ben. ontficld ullecla br(;e sl.rr fl 
he later v. ar- of lltc reign. rite lefittUtion of lltaj 


f 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT COURT IN THE SPRING OF 1898 : HER MAJESTY AND THE BEGGAR. 

At the Queen was driving on the Villeframha Road, an a Ked beggor, w 

little vehicle drawn hr a fair of dogs, set his team to race the royal carnage, 
much 10 the amusement a/ Her Ma/esty._ 


R period, 'vei l wnmn memory u. i^fSTcSemiTraTI 
I included llie Disestablishment of the Irish Church.T 

■ various measures of Reform in the representation of the 
■people, ultimately resulting in Household Suffrage; thd 
Ifcallot Art ; the reform of. factory regulations in tltel 

■ interest of workmen, and the abolition and curtailment on 

■ labour done by women and childrefl ; the abolition ot 

■ purchase of Commissions in the Army; the passing ot 

■ compulsory and eventually of free Elementary Educa-I 
It ion Acts; and a long series of measures to ameliorate! 

|the conditions of land tenure by the Irish farmer and! 
| peasant proprietor. Beginning with a prejudice agains« 
| Mr Disraeli, which the Prince Consort had shared and! 
|perhaps inspired, the Queen came at last to regard hunl 

■ with a persona! affection which was evidenced by a visit! 
■she paid to him at Hughcnden Manor, and by the mam-! 

■ festalions of sorrow she made on the occasion ol his! 
■death in 1881. " Kings love him that speaketh right was! 

■ the proverb she wro'c as an inscription for the wreath she! 

■ sent to his tomb. To this great Minister the Queen her ! 
|se!f o ved an advancement, for with him was the imtiatiye! 
|of her assumption of the title of Empress of India. itlil 

■ the later po’irv of Mr Gladstone—the Zulu War.! 
|in which the Prince Imperial of 1 -ranee so bravelyl 
leave up his life for England, his adopted country; I 
| the premature peace with the Boers in South! 
|Africa; the popularly-named “abandonment ^ of| 
|Genera^Gord<^. 


(threatened'Egypt^^^whldi a sort of unofficial 
Protectorate liad been established by England after the 
successful war waged by Lord Wolseley in 1882; and. 
Imost of all. his introduction, and passage by the Commons L 
of a Home Rule Bill for Ireland, only to be defeated by ■ 
■the Lords—die Queen was out o! sympathy, and so ■ 
expressed herself with great freedom ot phrase m letters ■ 
Afterwards made public by her permission. 1 he accession I 
of Lord Salisbury to terms of ]>owcr was therefore I 
welcome to her personal preference, which, nevertheless, ! 
she never displayed to the extent of straining the tree* 
jirit of a popular and really democratic constitution* 

I lienee nothing in public life came to lessen the effect of* 
that affectionate homage which her domestic virtues had* 
called forth. Of that homage her people gave abundant* 

1 ,r„of. when, in lSSr, the golden lubilcc of lier reign was* 
rclebrated. not by London only, but by all England, ana® 
by the Greater Britain over seas W ar may have brought® 
into touch the ends of the Empire, but the general affection® 
(for Queen Victoria was an earlier and yet closer bond® 

I Very memorable was that Jubilee Procession of 188". to® 
ibe tepcated in 189;. when the Diamond Jubilee out-® 
stripped even the record of 1887, and when Mr. Cham J 
berlain, by that time Colonial Secretary in the Unionist® 
Cabinet, arranged that, at the Imperial festival, there! 
should be seen the representatives, civil and military, of! 
all those distant and far divided provinces of the Empire.! 
[loyal to the Mother Land whence they sprung, self -1 
[governing and mightily prospering. It was not thought! 
Ithen that before three years were over, a war--thej 
greatest undertaken by England since the Duke of 
[Wellington's cam paigns—would bring those Govemoi 
and high Ministers 'of far away provinces once again intoj 
touch with the Colonial Office Of the war against t' 
'/oers. begun towards the close of .1899, the Queen « 
lot to sec the completion. 

Penny Post came into use at tlie beginning of thi 
f ictorian era; and this institution, together with th 
icvelopment of the railway system, and the inaugurate, 
if the electric telegraph and the telephone, with th 
suiting advance, by leaps and bounds, of the newspajv 
ess, transformed the common customs of daily life. s__ 

IVC an impetus to every trade, a stir throughout th 
>dy politic, and a publicity to every act and fact, goo 
or ill. Abreast of all this material progress was ; 
intellectual, a scientific, and a moral movement 1 

The growth of population, of national defences anJ 
lances, needs no illustration licrc. The \ ictorian agd 
lias inaugurated the steam-ship, the motor-car. thd 
electric railway, as new means of transit, and it has prej 
ierved the voice and action-of its celebrities in tl*l 
phonograph and the biograph. Tlic names of TyndallJ 
Huxley, and Spencer have been added to scientific litcra -1 
lure, and Sir James Simpson, who first applied anesthetic® 
ind so became one of the greatest benefactors, was himj 
elf a physician to the Quern. Of the enormous numbed 
>f minor inventions one calls for special mention tl» 
licycle, which has supplied men with an amusemenj 
quailing cricket, football, and tennis in popularity, an 
women with a sport that has given them, in costume an 
in etiquette, a larger freedom, answering those other vast, 
improvements in their legal and educational position won 
Sv their own exertion truly, but also by the negative aid 
„■„n,i„ ( r ., m a w>>in.in's vLcionpus_tcnurg_ofjhc_throy 
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KING HOWARD VII.'S FIRST ACT OF GOVKRNVnvNl_ 





























Mr. C. A. Bbcklsr. 
Sarrcy Herald Eauaocdioary. 


Musiratfil tuniUnt IJthis. 


Mi. Josrm 
Watkin, 

M*. H. F. Bl/KKR, Portcullis 
Somerset Herald Pursuivant 


Dr. J. J. Howard, Gum, 
Maltravrrs Herald Rouge Dragon 
Kstraordinary. I'urmiunt 


January 30th, 1901. 


Dr. G. W. Mr. W. a 

Marshall, Weldor, 
Mr. G. Ahuou Lhk, Range Croix Nouoy 

biueaiamlc Pursuivant. Pursuivant. King of Aim*. 


M». C. H. Ahull. Sir Alirrt W. Woods. Tre Duke or Norfolk. Mr. W. A Lixosay. Mr. E. Bellaiis, Mr- G £ Cokatkr. Mr. A- S. Scott-Gatty, 

Richmond Herald. Garter King of Arm* Earl Marshal. Windsor Herald. Lancaster Herald. CUrenceua Kin* of Arms. York Herald, 

(absent from King Edward s 
Proclamation owing to ill- 
health. ) 

THE PROCLAMATION OP KING EDWARD VII. : THE EARL MARSHAL AND MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE OF HERALDS._ 



PROCLAMATION AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE, JANUARY 24TH: “EDWARD THE SEVENTH, BY THE GRACE OF GOD, KING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 






















drought by rouge dragon 


THE MttX-LAMAilON AT lUIKU UAK : ROUGE MUGOX, HUtsUIVANT OF ARM*. DEMANDING ENTRANCE TOJTD^CITV. 
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KING TOWARD VII. AND Ills FIRST rARI.lAMF.VT: THE SPEAKER READING THK MESSAGE FROM TIIF. CROWN IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. JANUARY 15TH. 
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THE LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 1841. 


OPENING OF PARIAN 

February 4, 1845. 

“ The opoulag of Parliament, by our young QUEEN in person 1 
A theme which Punch's loyal Muse failed not to turn a Torso on 
The fair young Qckkn of February, Eightoon-forty-llvo, 

S; jn Eighteen-ninety-seven. Heaven bo thanked I is yet alive; 

Though half a century hath fled, and forms hath passed away 
Of mauy great ones who behold that Royal Opening Day, 

* The handsome, glad young Consort with plumed hat and princely port, j 
[• The venerable Iron Duke, pride of the young Queen's Court, 

ILYNDHURST, the Stately Chancellor, suave Granville, stem BuocxkuchJ 
j.' Orave Aberdeen, proud STAXLKY^NAriER^JSLLKNBORouou^oo^ 


raraa!*‘i~i>r& who hj. i» 

A moURmthlo Roy.! Sl'uouh, that u-oudTOua ' Scrap o! Paper,' 

Whilst Ho.-u Mow. in a olid raah tho ' loyal Conuuou. • troop, 

Hoadcd by Mr. SPEAKKR. Pm. and RmaKU. load tho group. 

' GRAHAM and Oootntnn follow; thoro la BROUGHAM'S colomul bouk; 

' O'OORSRtn, with • ltopo.1.' j»tb«t Onld Oirolaod'a wrath >o wroak 
, Upon tho haughty Salon, wbll.t bohind him awift • Bra Dlzav,' 
liffont on ' amnahing ovofyono,' la waiting vory bony. 

■ Thon that • Cheap Bread Petition I' Ah I what change. It portend. 

( Of PEKt's faat cowing policy doowod to .under oloaeot friend, I 

Al.,! Or friend, or foe. thewr boat, am now all pawn'd away. 

Tho Quick* and Punch alone ourvivo to greet thin Jubilee Day i 

■ VICTORIA to aeo a alght no Sorerolgn yet hath a™, 

And Puadc to ponder woworiw, - <« about' Cod TOie th. QUKKtc I 

■ ■ 1W*. I H. 11 


ftbc Queen. 

Born May 14, 1818. Died January 11, 1901. 

The tears we disallow to lesser ill 

Here is no shame for English eyes to shod, 

Because tho noblest heart of all is still— 

Because the Queen lies dead. 

Grief asks for words, yet silent grief wore well; 

Vain is desire, as passionate prayer was vain ; 

Not all onr love can bring, by any spell, 

Breath to those lips again. 

Ah ! had but Death foregone his royal claim, 
Demanding ransom, life for life the price. 

How loyalty had leaped to kiss the flame 
Of such a sacrifice ! 

God knows, in many a need this thing has been— 
f Light hearts for her have dared the desolate grave ; 
* From other hurt their blood has saved the Queen, 
From Death it could not save. 

And of the dregs to drink from sorrow's cup 
This is most bitter, that with life's re tense 
She might not leave her children folded np 
Between the wings of Peace. 

Yet, for a solace in that darkest hour, 

* When even Kings have found themselves alone, 

? Over a people's love she kept her power 
Firm ns her fathers’ throne. 

So by the gate where is no first nor last 

And lords of earth must lay their splendour down. 
Thither, where Love is Sovereign, she has passed 
To win his queenlier crown. 

Thence, by her guardian spirit, hoavenly-wise. 

Still shall her realm of old be girded round. 

And common loss vet closer knit tho tica 
That common lovo has bound. 

Yea, too, since Nature owns no bar of race. 

She, being dead, may speak through alien lands. 
Changing suspicion, by remembered grace. 

To trust that understands. 

O great .if heart ! in whom tho world has known 
Wisdom with woman’s sweetness reconciled; 

I Who held her Kingdom's honour, ns licr own, 

Still fair and undcfllod I 

Best shall thhy keep that stainless memory bright 
Who count their heritage a holy debt. 

Who walk with fearless sonl tho way of light 
In which her foot were sot. 

And in that faith, on' yet our tears are dry. 

Or poignant grief has spent its sudden sting, 

| To Him she servos wo lift our hearts and cry, 

“ God save hor son, the King 1 M O.! 


THE QUEEN. 


> * 


“ TT ERE, in an early number of his life's work, Mr. Punch, 
by the hand of on© of his Young Men, first presents 
his QUEEN to her faithful pooplc. Apart from this incident 
the occasion is historic. At the date Her M ajesty had been 
married just eighteen months. A political crisis, followed 
by s General Election, deprived her of the counsel and com¬ 
panionship of her friend and first Minister of State, Lord 
Melbourne. Sir Robert Peel was inevitable, and was re¬ 
luctantly sent for. 

“Tho position of affairs and the attitude of parties is accu¬ 
rately shown by the artist. The Queen is seated at her 
desk, over which is shown n bust of tho lamented Mbi-ROURNB. 
With faco averted from the Intruder, nun Majesty reluc-!? 
tantly opens his letter of introduction, which comes in the', 
form of a mandate from the electorate, giving the Tories f 
(at this epoch there were no Conservatives) an overwhelming j. 
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THE FIRST OF MAY, 1851. 


Vriar * A "T?- ,h f «' W »K •"*« '»•' ImL opened tbe Owl Ktth.b.tion. It 

*—**— to ,am »‘ Wfcro hud London bora «> full. At U-ul Ltlf .m.ll.oo vm rartp ud w.Unn the 
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KAISER-I-HIND. 1877. 

The Queen proclaimed Empress oj India at Delhi, January 1, 1877. 


"THE QUEEN! THE QUEEN!” 

** tho last time in her long reign the Queen opened Parlia¬ 

ment in person in the Session of 1886. It was a Dual murk 
of favour to tho heritors of Mr. Disraeli's power, and was the 
more marked by reason of tho absolute hopelessness of the 
situation. “Tho Stop-Gap Government,” as Mr. Chamberlain 
wittily called it when, in June, 1885, an unexpected concatena¬ 
tion of circumstances called it into being, was heavily routed 
at tho General Election that took place in tho following 
December. Mr. Gladstone, after a brief exile, camo back to 
power stronger than over. 

“ITnliko Mr. Disraeli in 1880, Lord Salisbury resolved to 
meet Parliament, facing it from tho Ministerial Bench.. To this 
gallant but hopeless effort tho Queen lent the encouragement of 
her rare presence. It was unavailing against tho inevitable. 
On January 21 the Quern opened Parliament in person, her 
speech being drafted in Lord Salisbury's Cabinet.” 


THE QUEEN! THE QUEEN!” 1886. 

(£Mm from Ou rmral of a grand BH&abclkaa Drama at th* Tkuttn Sepal, IVutKwwkr. ) 
OLOtJlSA" . . . HU ORAL lol l MAJESTY. MIA WALTMM KIlttSB 

AJKi OP LIKMS1MH . , , RWHr BON. W. K. dUl»iON*. 
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I ej Commons, IWJnesuf.iii, January 2 Uni. —Tub last I 
o the Qukxn, seated on tbo Throne in the House of Lords, I 
Parliament in person, was in January, 1886. The I 
I circumstances of the political hour were as strange as the I 
I Queen' 3 visits to Westminster were rare. Lord SAisbury was fl 
j still Prime Minis tor, albeit at tho general election just con- | 
r eluded ho had been hopelessly rooted. Possibly it was .• 

I feeling of loyalty to an old friend In, time of tronblo that! 
/[prompted Her Majesty u> go out of her ordinary way I 
gassociato herself with Ministers whose fall was inevitable. 

■ Within a week of tho ceremony, Mr- Jessb Courses moved tl 
( historic amendment to tho Address asserting the principle fl 
geiidovring tho agricultural labourer with three acres and » 

I cow. On a division tho Government were defeated by 
pmnjority of 79, and forthwith resigned. 

By odd coincidence, the precedent appearance of the Qua 
jjon tho Parliamentary sccno presaged ministerial defeat. 

#1880 the glamour that had through some years steadily n 
[over Lord BeaOOXSKIKLD's Government was fading. Tho sand/ 
j of tho life of tho Parliament that in 1874, for the first time in h; 
Scarcer, placed him in power as well as office, wore running] 

‘ onr. Tho shadow of Dissolution hung over all. Tho only] 
question was at what hour it would fall. The Qukkx came dow 
to giro her favourite Minister a good send-off on the perilous, i 
’it turned oat the fatal, leap awaiting him. 

In 1376, the third Session of tho Dismolian Parliament,! 

MAJIBTY, after long absence, reappeared at West-] 
wtor. It was a stately scene, from which the sun pettishly] 
withdrew. Ono remembers, ovor tho wilderness of a quarter o 
i oentury, tho semi-dark ness that filled tho Chamber, crowi 
with Peers and Peeresses awaiting the coming of the Qi kkn.J 
At a signal from tho LORO Ouancullok a flood of light from the], 
tellers in tho roof suddenly burst on the scene. A chat tor 
jof conversation abruptly filling tho Chamber testified to thej 
I revulsion of spirits consequent on deliverance from the de- 
|pressing influence of tho fog. 

This sceno DlSRAKU witnessed from tho Bar of the House, j 
[where ho stood breathless after the mad rush of tho Com- 
t to get front places in tho House of Lords. Tho order® 
i was that tho Spbakkr should walk in soler 
•, led by Black Rod, escorted by tho Surgeon t-at-A 
tBehind him, at respectful distance, would pace tho 1 
f tho Honso and the Leader of tbo Opposition. Then < 
'Ministers, ex-Mlnistcrs, and Privy Councillors, whilst a 

1 in the rear the host of privnto Members. That! 

I all vory well; looks nice when written down on paper.! 
k I before Black Rod had safely 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

. Extracted from tub Diary ok Toby, M.P. 


| Spkakkr within the corridor leading to tho Lords' Lobby, tho 

I mass of Members, spreading out in the Octagon Hall, finding 
I tboir progress baffled by tho narrower limits of the corridor, 

■ began to press forward. Tho Sckakku was hustled into tho 
■presence of his sovoroign, safo in possession of wig and gown. 

■But tho feeble body of tho PREMIER was sorely tried. It was 
■said at tho time ho had been overthrown. That was the usual 

|exaggeratiou. Ho was certainly a good deal knocked ubout. I 
Tho Queen opening Parliament again in the following KesJHgS 
■sion, Disraeli took effective means of preventing recurrence 
[of accident. When, on the 8th of February, 1877, the Queen 

■ took her scat on tho Throne, tho PREMIER entered the House 

■ by the less tumultuous approach of the doorway behind tho SBB 
■Throne. Nay, ho accompanied his Sovereign robed in crimson 
■and ermine, bearing aloft a sword in scabbard richly dight. 

[Still Benjamin, he was Disraeli no more, but Earl of Beacons- SK 

■ FIELD, carrying the Sword of Stale before tho Qt BEN, whom lieHJ 
|had of lato made Empress ok India. 

In 1886 tbo Qt'KKN came to Westminster once more in the 
I circumstances described. Then fell silence, and now night. | 
Although in recent times tho Queen's direct touch with^H 
■Parliament was limited to those four visits, her interest in 
Jits proceedings was exceedingly keen. It is an old story how 
■every night tho Lbader ok tiib House ok Commons wrote a 
■letter summarising the course of proceeding at a current 
[sitting. In view of tho variety in Pictures in Parliament pro- 
I seated by the morning papers, supplementing the Icugthei 

■ report of the speeches, that seemed a superfluity. The custom 
■was in vogue when the Quern came to tho Throne, and she j 
Jclung to it to tho end. It dates back to the time of Uboroi 

II., when newspapers woro scarce aud the reporting of Purlin- 
mtary Debates was hampered by hopeless restrictions. 

LORD Nortii, First Lord of tho Treasury from 1770 to 1782, 
vrote “Essence of Parliament" long before it was distilled in 
e pagea of Punch. 

In the course of her long reign, the Queen saw Parliamentary CtM* 

■ procedure revolutionised. Through more than sixty years sho 
pive her royal assent to a scries of Bills which raised 

n of hor people to tho highest piano of prosperity 
comfort known among nations. Her counsel 
l tho heart, to a certain extent guided tho 
, of a long aucceasion of Ministers. Never once, 
l tho so-called Bedchamber Plot, which happened while 
s yot a girl, did aho assume an attitudo approaching < unflictlJB 
h political feeling in Parliament. In tho House of Commons 
o reverence felt for her was testified at tho merest mention 
bf her name. From timo to time the Lords and (Vimmoo&Jkan^H 


Tn - congratulation on some happy* event ~iu the family 
circle, or in tribute of sorrow and sympathy, blows far too 
frequently smote ono of the gentlest, most faithful, hearts that 
Jever beat iu the breast of woman. There has been no mistaking 
the genuineness of the emotion then evoked. 

milx-re of the last House of Commons, many of whom sit in 1 | 
that which to-day mourns the death of the QUEEN, do not forget! 
the characteristic circumstances which last brought them into 
her presence. They had gone in a body to Buckingham Palace, 
to present their congratulations on the sixtieth anniversary 
her accession to tho Throne. There was blundering on the 
part of officious personages, with result that only a dozen or 
a score of members reached the room where the Queen awaited 
coming. Her Majesty, hearing of the disappointment 
thus occasioned, regardless of the burden of her years, of tho ' 


y of 

the 





exceptional work pressed upon her by the Jubilee ceremonies, 

• ngcxl n [special Garden Party at Windsor, where she was 
at home to her faithful Commons. 

That is the last glimpse of her that dwella [in the memory I 
of the majority. It was appropriately homely in its kindness— H 
the rg«l Queen, all on a summer afternoon, greeting her B 
guests in her own homo-garden, endeared to her by the varied '‘j 
memurii-M of sixty years. 

List night. Tuesday, January Tl. the Queen diod. 

* * * * , 

To-day, Wednesday, January 23. the King live*. 

Parliament hastily summoned to take the oath of allegiaucefl 
to the new Sovereign. Considering abruptness of summons the** Gj 
muster large, especially iu the Commons. Many corn© on fronj tt 
St. James's Palace, where they saw the King subscribe th<3§0 
oath enacted at tho Union. 

Members not yot Privy Councillor* cluster iu the Lobby anO' 
wonder by what title they shall hail their King. At Westmiustori^ 
no ono as yet knows. The form of oath is written out ready, uli:;- ' 
but the title of his Majesty. Under which King, Albert or 
Edward 7 Bmxotna Gibbons, Clerk of the Public Bill Office,** 
who has the matter in charge, could not speak If for hi* silenceH 
ho hail to dio. 

The news finally flashes forth in manner tho more impressive 
beoauae undesigned. Four o'clock having struck and the 
Speaker taken tho chair, ho rlmw and says : •• U now become 
our duty to toko tho oath of allegiance to Bn M ajesty Kixa • 
Edward to* Seventh." 

A murmur of approval ran round the benches. Tn the uh-V 
I jwonted style thus proclaimed there was a flue old Plantagenet 
flavour that pleased the palate of U»o representatives of anft 
ancient people. 

-jm 
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“THE WATER BABIES AND THE ROYAL GODMOTHER.” I8&I. 

a February 26, 1891, Portsmouth Dockyard was in festive array. Two now slaps, bolder than anything yet numbered in the lb-et, U 
cil. One was the largest battleship up to date built in Great Rritain. The Queen iiHioMitcd to honour the occasion by launching mid mitl 

_ Accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh,.and the Duke of Connaught, Ilcr Mujnty auoccenfuily launched the in. 

I ships, naming ono the Royal Arthur, the other the Royal Sovereiyn.' 1 


Boom! Boom! The sullen roar reverberates through West- - 
minster Hall. It is the long drawn-out plaint of the minute 
in, that takes an hour and twenty-two minutes to spell out 
J»o message The Qdkkn is dead. 

Business done.—Members take oath of allegiance to new 
King. 

Thursday.—My right honourable friend tho Member for Sarlc 
who, with tho rest of tho Privy Councillors, was at St. James's 
o yesterday, tells me the KING, in trying circumstances,| 
rjborc himself with dignity, grace, and, at times, a teudernes 
that touched all hearts. His reference to his “ beloved Mot her, jj 
' tho Quf.k\ " (ho did not speak of her as “ the late Qlbkn 
s uttered in a broken voice. When he came to pledge him 
■self to follow in her footsteps as a Constitutional Sovereign. ; 
t long as there is breath in his body to work for the good of hi J 
Jpeoplc, he braced himself up and spoko in clear emphatic notes J 

Business done.—More swearing-in. 

Friday. —Find ourselves in odd plight. By Statute iucorpc 
(rated in Parliamentary Reform scheme of 1867, old state of tbir 
£ whereby Parliament was straightway dissolved on demise ofl 
B Crown abolished. Consequent avoidance of deplorable incon-l 
(venienee of General Election, following close on that which in| 
•ctober celebrated “the close of tho war." In the quaint! 
1 way in which Bills arc drafted, this 30 and .'ll Vie. orders byf| 
[spoeial section that the act is not to apply to Scotland c 
■Ireland. Logical consoqucnco is, that whilst wo English and'] 
■Welsh member* go on as if nothing happened at Osborne c 
Tuesday night, there must needs be a General Election foifl 
Ireland and Scotland. 

“We muddle through a war somehow,'’ as Lord llOSKBKTttt 
[hopefully flays. How we ore going to muddle through this 
I business not yet settled. Irish members, at present concha ntj 
a their castled homes, may lie counted upon to have somethin) 
f to say on the matter when they turn up next month. They! 
f- will, at least, insist that Scotch member* be put to the trouble] 

L and expense of another election. 

Business done. — Addresses to tho King conveying condo* 
Stance and congratulation voted in both Houses. Adjourn till'i 
lllth of February. 


" With yonder bark I ’ll gladly hnm 
Th* teas about your iale. 

Thank.,Grand ma, for (bat kmhirf ware, 
And that right royal wnile! 


“GOOD-BYE, GRANDMAMMA!” 1891. 


“ Welroaw, ye bdloss, tumbling brisk 
beneath a floud-twcpt aky! 

Give your white kerahief one more whwk, 

Dear Grandmamma— Good-bye!” 

M JWA," July 18,1891. 
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“BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS.” 1896. 

"The virit of tho Cwir to the Queen in the autumn of 1890 woe ponmtentljr declared to lie of a private character. It was felt that the itwuca of pcoc« 
or war reeled with the young ('xur. It wo* mmoured that howa* pcrwmnllv inclined to aaaociato himself with England in delivering the Armenian* from 
the thraldom of the Turk, and averting war hy a aolid nottlement of that dijHrnltv. If only in quiet council taken ut Balmoral the Cmr could he brought 
cordially to co-operate w ith England in thl* hour of difficulty, all would be well for Armenia and for Europe.” 
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STIjf CitnfS, February 2nd, 1901. 


(H)r limfs, 

February 2nd, 1901. 

THE DEATH OF THE 
QUEEN. 

(FROM OCR CORHEaFONDr.NTS.) 

CALCUTTA, Fib. l. 

Tho > icoroy, addressing tho Legislative 
Council, referred to tho Queen's death. Ho «id 

that the British Empire had had no such Quro . 
gnetous, wise, dignified, symbolizing all th.it 
was most enlightened and progressive in her time, 
of pure and stainloss life. Iudla had Lad in iu 
long cycles no such Empress—tender-boar..?!. 
Urge-minded, Just.humaue. and loving,tho pare a: 
of bor subject* of every race and dime. AU tho 
princes of India had been proud to own their 
fealty to so noble an example of sovereignty. 
The hearts of all tho Indian people had bren 
drawn together by this singular and beautiful 
combination of mother, woman, anti Queen. I 
was easy to say much about tho mark which this 
marvellous reign had loft upon the history of 
India, and to indicate many points where the 
sagacious hand and influence of the deceased 
Sovereign had been felt; but were not all her 
reign and character summed up in tho famous 
proclamation of 1858. the Magna Charta of India, 
and tho golden guide of our conduct and our 
aspirations ? It might be said of her that she 
turned Great Britain Into a world-wide .Empire 
with India as iU corner-stone.—By 1 ndo-Eurot ■■ u. 
Telegraph. 

* MADRAS, Fra. l. 

A huge public meeting of condolence was held 
in th© People's Park to-day, Lord Ampthill 
presiding. Many thousands of Hindus, Maho- 
medans, and Europeans wore present, and it was 
a most solemn spectacle. There were many 
speaker?,and tho spectators were visibly affect,?!. 

It was the largest and most impressive gathering 
Madras ha* ever witnessed. An influcn--.il 
committee has boon appointed to consider the • 
question of a memorial. Condnleuce meeting? 
are being hold in every town and big village in 
South India .—By IuJo-Kuropeon Telrgra fVi. 

OTTAWA, Fss. 1. 

In every portion of Canada to-morrow will 
observed as a day of mourning. All denomina¬ 
tions have arranged to hold memorial service'.. 
Tho draperies on the buildings in the principal 
cities aro elaborate and beautiful. The scLlhjL? 
in Ottawa to-day marked tho Queen's death by 
religious services. 

(rCOM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

NEW YORK. Fra. 1. 

All the financial and commercial exchanges in 
New York will bo closed to-morrow, with, 
perhaps, ©no exception. Tho services la tho 
churches will bo of the most impressive kind. 
Bishop Potter, before officiating la Trinity 
Church in the afternoon, wilt conduct a memorial 
service in the crypt of tho Cathedral of St. John 
at 11 in the morning, and will deliver an address 
'on the Queen. Many other of the most eminent 
^clergy in tho city will tako part in many other 
( service*. These are bat indications of the 
deepening emotion which English and Americana 
will share. Throughout this country the same 
'sympathies and the samo sorrow unite all ebuwe*, 
[all parties, and all race* on this continent as tho 
'great Queen passes to her last hccnc. Tho aftor- 
jnooa papers print vivid narratives of tho solemn 
'naval pageant amid which tho Mistress of the 
Seas revisits her island kingdom. Many are the 
regrets that no American ship is present to do 
the last honour to the Sovereign whom all 
Americans would hononr in all possible ways. 
But it is said that this way was not possible. 

(FROM OCR OOKREOTONDENT.) 

BUKNOS AYT.ES, Pm, 1. 

On the occasion of the national holiday .all public 
and private offices will be dosed to-morrow, when 
funeral services in memory of Queen Victoria will 
be held. Craped Sags are hanging already in 
every part of tho city, giving tho appearance 



of a general mourning. 

Funeral services will be held simultaneously la 
all the British churches throughout the Republic 
to-morrow. The official service will be at Frincv 
George’s-hall ; tho President and the Cabinet 
Ministers will attend. Tho who!© garrison w.11 
mount a guard of hononr outside the English 
churches, and tho Argentine fleet will fire 
periodical salutes during tho funeral service*. 
Tlvo choir at the official service will be co«i(sru?l 
of English and German ladies and gentlemen, 
tho two colonics uniting for the purpose. 

(FROM OUR OWN COKRESroN DXNT8.) 

BERLIN, Jas. 30. 

There havo been striking manifestation* < f 
sympathy at various German Courts, and in 
{mrticular at that of Munich. Every member >1 
tho Bavarian Royal family called at tho British 
.Legation, as did Baron von CraiUbeim, the 
Bavarian Minister-President and Minister foi 
Foreign Affair*. th© foreign Ministers, the 
Consuls, tho burgomasters of the city, and no 
fewer than 450 other*. Tho British Min is to r- 
Keeidcnt, Mr. Drummond, has been obliged to 
■eke arrangement* for bolding the Memorial 
service on Saturday in tho Lutheran Church in 
the GabeUbergorstrasse in conwqoonco rf the 
largo number of tboso who havo expressed a 

MBS. Fr... 

A telegram from Milan state* that tho »nddcn 
indisposition of the Dnehe** of Orleans ha* 
'obliged Iter and the Duke to poatpono their 
journey to England. Tho Duchess of Aoata wa¬ 
ll__nwJ hv illness from accompanying her 


also prevented by illness from accompanying her 
husband to London. 

1 M Gail haul, director of the Opera, has *hown 
his good taste and tact by postponing the masked 
ball fixed for to-morrow. 

(FROM OUR COKRXSrONDKNT.) 

BRUSSELS, Fra. 1. 

The Britiah section of tho Aagb A meri can 
Chamber of Commerce in l lr —l l ihasto-dsy 
addressed a letter of condolcnco to Lang Edward. 

(Tnaocon reuttr’s AGKNCT.) 

PEKING. Jan. 31. 

It has been arranged that on the occasion oftLc 
Queen's funeral on Saturday a parade of British 
will be held. Tho funeral service will U 
rendand a Royal salute will be fired- A "pedal 
•ervico will bo hold in tho British Legation 
chapel._ 

THE KING’S ACCESSION. 

(through rtcter's aoenct.) 

MASERU. Jan. 31. 

Lrtothodi. with tho other Bo*nto chief* and n 
Urge number of native*, assembled here today 
to bear tho proclamation of tho acocselon of tb« 
King Tho paramount chief and others spoke in 
Itototo Qu»«. tb»t In 

. _ iu-, their greatest friend. Lcrothodi 

it was thr.ogh Qu-en Victoria that th. 


Hasutoe still remained a nation, and In conclusion 
ho announced that bo accepted King Edward as 
tho Great Chief of Basutoland. 

THE KING AND THE PRUSSIAN 
DRAGOON GUARDS. 

(through reuter's agency.) 

BERLIN, Fib. 1. 

King Edward has sent tho following reply to: 
tho congratulatory telegram received by his 
Majesty from tho Commander of th© 1st Prussian 
Dragoon Guards, of which the King lias just been 
appointed honorary colonel :— 

“ Osborne, Jan. 30. 

“ It affords me great pleasure that tho Emperor 
has appointed mo Colonel-in-Chicf of the regi¬ 
ment which for so many years has been in such 
close relation to my beloved mother. 1 beg you 
to inform tbo regiment that tho interest which 
the Queen has always evinced in her regiment is 
also folt by myself, and that it gives mo especial 
satisfaction to bo tho colonel of your proud 
regiment." 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

(rROH OCR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

BERLIN, Fxa. 1. 

Tho following proclamation is published by the 
Imperial Gazette this evening :— 

Osborne, Jan. 30, 1!J01. 

“ Throughont tho whole country the significant 
bicentenary of tho elevation of Prussia to the 
rank of a kingdom was celebrated with heart- 
y-' stirring festivities, which wore to me a source oi 
- tho greatest happiness. Cloxn upon these rejoic¬ 
ings cam© tho deep mourning into which I and my 
Houso havo been plunged by tho death of her 
Majesty tho lato Queen of Great Britain and 
($3 Ireland, my most beloved and revered grand¬ 
mother. Under tbo fresh sense of this affliction, 
jl passed my birthday this yenr in silent self-com- 
inun'on at tho bier of that noble Sovereign. But 
tho numerous demonstrations in Germany on the 
'occasion of my birthday came homo to my heart , 
11 of paternal affection for my country, with all 
greater warmth and emphasis. They con- 
| /eyed to mo tho profound sympathy of my people 
my sorrow and their faithful prayers for my 
continued welfare. It has been a comfort to me 
to leant onoo more in how kindly a manner I am 
remembered on my birthday both in German 
and by Germans living abroad. I feel con¬ 
strained to express my warmest gratitude to all 
PJ^-wbo havo taken part in tho celebration of mv 
Im birthday. May God tho Lord continue to take 
all classes and branches of th© German people 
Jinto His gracious keeping, and may Ho over 
crown with blessing German loyalty, German 
i .industry, and German work. I request yon to 
.^ftbring this proclamation forthwith to tho know¬ 
ledge of the public. " Woman I.r. 

" To tho Imperial Chancellor.” 

Tho Magistracy of Berlin has received the 
following menage from his Majesty :— 

“Tho Magistracy of my capital and Royal resi¬ 
dence, Berlin, has offered mo its loyal good wishes 
‘ on my birthday .which on this occasion I spent far 
from homo and in silence under tho sense of pro¬ 
found sorrow at tho death of my beloved and. 
revered grandmother, her Majesty the lato Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland. I cannot refrain 
from conveying to tho Magistracy my special and 
cordial thanks fur tho warm expression it has, 
given to tho wishes and tho prayers for mo and 
for my family which fill tho hearts of tho citizens 
of Berlin.” 

The Cologne Gazette and tho Votaiacke Zettmg 
publish article* dealing with the druastic and 
political relation* of Great Britain and Germany. 
Tbo moment is not. perhaps, very suitable for 
enlarging nn this topic, bot a few sentences may 
be quoted from tho articlo of the Berlin Liberal 
organ in order to show the friendly spirit 
exhibited by that journal and by one or two of 
its contemporaries. Tho I'ossischcZeilung says 
“ Who can fail to understand that the Emperor 
William followed the dictate* of his heart wheD 
ho hastened to tho deathbed of his grandmother 5 
And it is only natural that he lingered on English 
soil until ho could pay tho last honour* to the 
Queen. The Prince of Wales travelled to Livadia 
to Alexander III. in order to bid him a last fare¬ 
well and to be at tbo aide of bis nephew, the new 
Tsar, in the first days of mourning. It must, 
therefore, appear justifiable from the human point 
of view that the German Sovereign should fulfil 
tho samo duty towards that exalted lady who was 


connected with him by tie* closer than those 
which existed between tho Prince of Wales and 
the Autocrat of all tho Russia*. It was only 
right that tho Emperor should show to his Royal 
uncle.the brother of his mother, attentions which 
are a matter of traditional usage among rela¬ 
tive*. . . . The German Emperor, although 
he has bocomo a British Field-Marshal, will 
pursue none but a Gorman policy, and will servo 
German interests and no other. An offensive 
and defensive alliance between tho two Empires 
' continue* to belong to the realm of imagination. 
There is no occasion for any alliance of tho kind. 
Neither Germans nor Englishmen desire it. Each 
of tho two States has too many interest* which 
are peculiar to itaolf and which cannot and will 
not bo espoused by tho other. Bnt their con¬ 
flicting inU-rosU are not of a character which 
should prevent Germany and England from main- 
. taining the most harmonious relations. To foe ter 
such relation* must bo a welcome task for tho 
Emperor. And if tho British Press finds that the 
conduct of tho Emperor compels the appreciation, 
tho aympathy, tho respect of the British people, 
- we can only cherish the hopo that tbo policy of 
■the British Cabinet will always bo in harmony 
with these feelings. . . When Queen 

Victoria is boreo to her last resting place the 
German nation will think of tho mourning in 




WHICH UlO • - ..... 

hope that tho friendship between William II. and 
Edward VII. may bo of good omen for a real and 
lasting friendship between tbo two great and 
kindred nations—a friendship which should be 
founded on tho basis of mutual respect and 
complete independence and which would redound 
to tho advantage of peace and of civilization." 


THE AUSTRIAN REICHSRATH. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

VIENNA, FXB. 1. 

With the exception ofthcPan-Gormanlo organs, 
ill tho leading journals of Vienna vigorously 




;hc German and Czech Extremists at yesterday"? 
utting of tho Reichsratb, when the rcferenco of 
the President to the death of Queen Victoria was 
mad© tbo occasion of unmannerly interruptions. 
Tho semi-official Fremd«*lUtt, which speaks Tory 


plainly on tho subject, observes that tho Austrian 
Radicals appear to lack that respect which is 
shown oven in the midst of war for tho presence 
of death. It believes that President Kruger him¬ 
self would be painfully affected on hearing of such 
an ottor want of tact. Ho at least considered it 
fitting to express his condolence* on tho occasion. 
The *oml-offlcial organ feora that tho incidunt will! 
unfavourably affect tho already damaged reputa¬ 
tion of tho Austrian Parliament. If the enthu¬ 
siastic friend* of the Boers in this country 
regarded the expression of their feelings in the 


Chamber of Deputies a* a matter of urgent neces¬ 
sity, It was surely possible for them to give effect 
to their wishes without committing such a flagrant 
outrage agflinst tho rule* of international pro¬ 
priety. But partisanship for tho Transvaal and 
against England does not appear to tho Fremden- 
blaft to bo a specifically Teutonic interest, seeing 
that tho Pan-Germanic Union find* it*elf in com¬ 
pany with Radical Czechs, members of th* 
Hungarian party of independence, and Radical 
French Nationalist*. Indeed, in this question tbe 
sympathy of tho Radical elements on tho Conti¬ 
nent is so largely affected by hostility to England 
Df old or recent dato that it Is in part rather anti- 
English than pro-Boer. In conclusion tho Frero- 
dewNatf anticipates that more importaneo will 
not bo attached in England to yesterday's demon¬ 
stration than it really deserves. What the great 
majority of tho Austrian people think or tho late 
Queen found expression In t ho words of tho Presi¬ 
dent of tho Reichsrath, and not in tbo interrup¬ 
tions of tbo Radicals. The friendly relations ©f 
tbe Monarchy with tbo British Empire will be 
affected neither by the sentiments of the German 
Extremists nor by the manner in which they 
choose to express themselves. “ Wo are con¬ 
vinced," says tho Foreign Office organ, “ that, 
apart from the narrow circle who bare b.? n abso¬ 
lutely blinded by tboir passionate partisanship 
for tho Boers, all Austrians will condemn tho 5m- 
■ propriety of these proceedings and regret that 
such an offence against good manners should have 
occurred in our midst.” 

Tho Pan-Gertnaaio Union have decided to 
absent themselves from tho ceremony of the 
formal Ofianing of tho House by hi* Majesty at 
tho Palace of tho Burg on Monday next. This is 
tbo occasion on which tho Speech from the 
Tbrono is delivered. 

THE LATE QUEEN. 

ROYAL AND OTHER ARRIVALS. 

Yesterday was another busy day at tbe tux* 
principal London stations of .the Sonth-Eastern 
and Chatham and Dover Railway Company- 
Victoria and Charlng-cross—owing to tbo con¬ 
stant arrivals throughout tho day of Royal and 
other distinguished visitors who will attend to- 
■tay's funeral. Tbo oarlicsb of three was at 
Victoria, where, at a quarter past 8. there arrive*: 
from Qaeenbo rough Pier by theordlnary Flushing 
boot express the Korean and Netherlands repr.-- 
peutatlves. These were M. Tchin Pom Ye, 
Korean Minister at St. Petersburg, representing 
tho Emporor of Korea. Ho was root at the station 
By Mr. Crowe, of tho Foreign Office. The repre- 
©entatives of tho Queen of tho Netherlands were 
Baron van Hardcnbroek van'* Hocraartsberg on 
iVrgambaebt. Court Chamberlain, who was 
attended by the Connt da Mon.-.-au, Offieier 
d'Ordon.iancc to tho Queen of tho Netherlands ; 
«nd Baron van Tuyll van Scrooskerken, Alde-de- 
Camp to her Majesty. With them cainn Jonkhoer 
B. M. S. do Ranitz, Court Chamberlain, who 
represented th© Queen Mother. Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. h Court was on th© platform to moot 
tho entire deputation on behalf of tho King. 

A quarter ©r an hour latere-at 9 30—« special 
• train arrived at Charlng-cross from Port Victoria 
bringing tho following RoyAl representatives, 
who had crossed from Flashing by a special boat 
on Thursday night Tho Grand Duke Michael 
erf Russia, Prince Henry XXX. of Rouss, the 
Grand Duke >-f Mrs*©, and tho Hereditary Prince 
of Saxo- Mein ingon. Lord Sufllcld was on tho plat¬ 
form to receive th© entire party on behalf of tbe 
King, and with him were a number of gentleman 
appointed to bo uiatlendaaooun tho distinguished 
travellers. M. Paul Lessor, Councillor of the 
Russian Embassy, bad gone down to Port Victoria 
to meet tbo Grand Duke Michael, and travelled 
with him to tho terminus. Tho Grand Duke 
Mi c hael was also accompanied by General Count 
Voroatzow-Dachkow, A.D.O., General to the 
Emperor, and Colonel Daobkow, A.D.C. to the 
Emperor, with Lieutenant-Captain Count Sbero- 
ruetioff in attendance. Waiting on the platform 
to reoelve him were Baron Graevonita, M. N. 
Gourko, and Prince Dcmidoff, secretaries of the 
Russian Embassy ; Colonel Yermoloff, the Mili¬ 
tary Attache, Captain Onsponsky, th© Nava! 
.Auachd, and tho Very Rev. Eugene Smirnoff. 

..Colonel Lord William Cedi was la waiting to 
moot the Grand Duke of Hesse, who was attended 
by Rlttmelsficr Kroomer, A.D.O., Baron tod 
M irbacb to meet Prince Henry of Reuas. and tbo 
Hon. Otway Cuff© to meet tho Prince of Saxe- 
Mduingen. Tho Princes were also welcomed by 
Count Hermann Hatrfeldt and members of the 
German Embassy. Tho railway company wa? 
represented by Mr. Vincent Hill, tho general 
manager, Mr. William Thomson, superintendent 
of tho line, who travelled with tho train, and 
Mr. Abbott, the station superintendent. Four 
Royal carriages were In waiting, and, after an 
exchange of greetings, the Royal visitors entered 
them and drove to their respective destination*. 
The Grand Duke Michael went with LordSuffield 
to Marlborough House, Prlnoo Henry XXX. of 
Ileus* and tho Prince of Saxe-Meiningen to 
Chesterfield Hoasc, and the Grand Duke of Hesse 
to Clarence House. The arrival platform was 
carpeted with crimson cloth and barricaded. 
Some members of the public assembled outride 
tho barriers and respectfully saluted tho distin¬ 
guished visitors as they drove away. 

At tho same station two hours later there 
arrived by ordluary train from Dover ton officers 
and four men of tho Prussian Dragoons, whose 
honorary colonel was the late Queen Victoria. 
■They had travelled from Berlin win Ostcnd. 
Writlng on the platform to receive them were 
two officer* of tho German Embassy—Major Count 
von Brcdow and Captain Coorpor. Mr. Avis, the 
superintendent of tho Continental department, 
represented tho railway company. Tho officer* 
were in plain clothe*, and wore hooded by 
Colonel too Rauch and Lieutenant von Rauch. 
Ail drove to tho Carlton Hotel. 

Shortly after half-past 3 a special train arrived 
Mt Charing-cross from Woolwich, bringing the 
King of tho Bolgians. His Majesty, who was 
attended by Curate d'Oultrefuout and Coratc , 
d'Asscho, was received at tho station on behalf 
of King Edward by Prince Christian, who was 
attended by Colonel the Hon. Charles Eliot. 
Others present Included Viscount do Beagfaom. 
M. K. ran Grootren, and M. A. Dubois, member* 
of tho Belgian Legation. Prince Christian stopped 
tho saloon and shook hands with the King. 

-- after his Majesty had exchanged greeting? 

with others on the platform, ho entered one ol 
tho Royal carriages in waiting, and with Prince 
Christian drove to Buckingham Palace. Mr. 
Vlncont Hill, general manager, was present to 
represent tho railway company. Tho platform 
was barricaded, but a large number of parson* 




tho 
Into tl 


ui mo ikuiiuk -o-.■ was onrricaoert, out a largo nomocr ra parson* 

jrotost against tho anti-English demonstration of nsM-mbled outride the barriers and respectfully 


saluted his Majesty as bo drove through. 

Shortly before ."> o'eloek tho Archduko Franr 
Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary and th© Prince ol 
HohonzoUcrn arrived at Victoria by special train 
from Dover. Prince Christian, attended by 
Colonel the Hon. Charles F.liot-. received them at 
tho station on behalf of the King. Lieutenant- 
General Sir Arthur Ellis, who ha* been deputed 
to attend on tho Archduko. and Lioutonant- 
Colcmel Arthur Collins, appointed to attend on 
the Prlnoo of BoksnoDtn, had gone down to 
Dover earlier In tbe day to meet th© distin¬ 
guished visitors on landing, and travelled bao.k 
with them in tho train. In attendance on th© 
Archduke also «a* Lieutenant-General Count 
Albert of Nostita-Eienok ; and on tbe Prince of 
Uohcnzollern Major-General von Brandis. Connt 
Deyrn and several members of the staff of the 


I— 



Aostro-Hungarlan Embassy were on tbe pl atfom 
to meet the Princes. After an exchange of greet¬ 
ing* tho Archduko Franz Ferdinand entered on> 
of the Royal carriages in waiting and drove with 
i'rlnc© Christian to Buckingham Palace. Th* 
Prince of Hxhonzollorn proooodod to Clarcnc© 

Th© last of tbo Royal personages to arrive was 
Prlnoo A mu if of Bavaria, who r*-ached Oharlng- 
•res* shortly before • o'clock. Tho Prlnoo and 
his suite bad coiso from Paris cfa Boulogne, and 
travelled in a saloon attached to tho ordinary 
•rain due *t Chsrlng-cross at 6 60. Colonel 
Ward rep. Military Attach* at Vienna, accom¬ 
panied tho Prlnoo, having been deputed to 
' attend him on Ix-half of King Edward. Major- 
General von L© Sol re and Captain Pflanm wvrr 
.ilso In attendance. Baron von EckhardsUdn and 
most of tho member* of the staff of tho Gorman 
Embassy were on the platform, and. after being 
welcomed by tboso present, tho Prince drove 
with Colonel Wardrop to Buckingham Palace. 

Sir Frank Lssoclles, British Ambassador »< 
Berlin, who ha* boon specially Invited to attend 
•ho funeral of her lato Majesty, arrived at 
Victoria Station shortly before noon yesterday. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND 
THE ROYAL DRAGOONS. 

The German Emporor has sent tho following 
message In reply to a telegram of condolence and 
congratulation sent to his IroporiaJ Majesty b> 
Major-General Russell, C.M.G., honorary colonel 
of tbo Royal Dragoons, on behalf of that regi¬ 
ment :— 

My warm thanks to you and tho -whole of my 
gallant regiment of Royal Dragoon*for their kind 
message. My regiment's genuine sympathy afford© 
mo some consolation In my sorrow. I aro certain 
my Dragoons share my feelings of pride and 
satisfaction at tboir OoloDot-in-Chiof being 
appointed by the King a Field-Marshal in his 
Majesty's Army. I thank yon all from my heart 
onco more. 

_William, I.R. 


PREPARATIONS AT WINDSOR 

(FROM OCR srzejAL COERZSrOXDKXT.) 

WINDSOR, Po. 1. 

Since I arrived bore on Tuesday Windsor ha* 
undergone a complete transformation. The 
feature of tho town which then impressed itself 
most upon my mind was th© absence of con- 
splrnons »igu* of mourning. To-day almost every 
house along tho route to be taken by tbo pro¬ 
cession is draped in purple bangings, wreaths of 
laurel aro affixed to tho lamp-posts, mourning 
colours are displayed in all tho shop windows, 
and the streets are thronged with visitors dressed 
without exception in tho deepest black. During 
the last two days there has been a steady influx 
of people into Windsor, and the number will 
increase by leaps and bounds as the hour of tbe 
ceremony approaches. Throughout tho town 
there prevails a subdued excitement, such as 
precedes every event of great national importance. 

It is evident that tho proceedings of to-morrow- 
are awaited with a kind of suspense which isj 
almost painful in its Intensity. 

Much disappointment was experienced this 
morning by the public on reading tho notice 
affixed to the Castle gates that tho wreaths would 
not bo on view. Tho issuing of this order was 
rendered imperative by the interference which 
the presence of strangers occasioned to the per¬ 
formance of their duties by tbo, staff of the 
Castle. I should hero like to bear testimony to tbe 
unvarying courtesy which the officials have dis¬ 
played towards tbo Press and the public. As 
long as it was possible to allow visitors to inspect 
the Bower* the permission was readily granted : 
but the inunenso number of floral offerings ha? 
:nado It necessary that this privilege should bo 
discontinued. Th© wreaths and other tributes 
displayed in tho Dean's cloister do not include 
those received at Osborne. Those sent direct to 
Windsor are, however, so numerous as to bo 
almost bewildering. No on© who has not had tho 
privilege of seeing them can form the slightest 
conception of their number or variety. They 
havo been arriving during the last two day* in 
carta, tracks, wagons, and vans ; and tho sight 
which met my eyo as I walked through tho 
Dean's cloister to-day was one which words 
are powerless to describe. From tho whole 
world, from foreign Sovereigns, from the 
colonics, from America, from Scotland, Ireland, 
and, indeed, every quarter of tho United 
Kingdom and the British Empire these tributes 
of sympathy havo poured in ; and, writing 
with a desire to avoid anything like exaggera¬ 
tion, I affirm that no on© coaid look upon them 
and read the inscriptions which they bear 
without being deeply moved by this wonderful 
manifestation of honour and of love. 

After inspecting the wreaths In the Dean's 
cloister, I took advantage of the opportunity 
kindly afforded mo of entering tho Albert 
Memorial Chapel, where the coffin will be 
placed after the ceremony in St. George's 
Chapel to await removal to Frogmoro on 
Monday. Hero again there was a wealth 
of floral emblems. Those which predominated 
were the offerings of the Army. There is some¬ 
thing peculiarly fitting in the presence of these 
wreaths surrounding tho very spot whet* the 
coffin is to rest before tbo last rites are perform.?! 
over it in the Mausoleum at Frogmoro. With 
touching simplicity, tho cards on the wreaths of 
tho regiments of tho Army which the Qnoen 
loved so well bear testimony to the homage of 
her soldiers and to the sorrow which b.;r death 
has occasioned. The chapel, ns most people 
know, is on© upon which the Queen lavished 
uoney and car© to render It a fitting memorial of 
the husband whom she never ceased to nvwim. 
IN© middle of the naT© is token ap by three 
.nor.nment* of rare beauty, tbe mere men! Ion of 
which recalls three great sorrows experien.-ed bv 
tho Queen. They stand in lino with each other ; 
the flrat, immediately facing tho chancel, being 
tbo Prlnoo Consort’s cenotaph, the Doit the 
tomb of tbo Dak© of Clarence and Avondale, tho 
third tbo tomb ©f tho Duke of Albanv. Thus tbe 
Queen's coffin will remain till Monday i n the 
chapel which she loved Immediately in front of 
tho memorial of her husband and only separated 
by it from tbe tombs of her grandaon and her 

There is little to chronicle in the way of news, 
■m the great event, of t^day have taken place fa? 
hem Windsor. Tho only members of tho Royal 
rsmily to arrive, *o far as 1 have been ablo to 
Ascertain, were tbo little Princ© Edward of York 
and Princess Elizabeth of Ho*»o. They travelled 
by the Great Western Railway, and on rtioeh- 
ir.g Windsor wvnt Immediatelv to the C:*stlo 
There appears to bo *oo» doubt as to th© train 
by which tho Queen and tho Princosw*? will 
• ravol to-morrow. If they orrivo before* tbo train 
conveying tbo coffin they will proceed to (bo 

a»tk> and enter tbe chapel by th© eai t gate 
accommodation being provided for them in the 
Royal p©w in tho gallery on tho north side of tbo 
altar. If they nrrivo with the main body of tbo 
Royal mourner* th© Qocon and tbo Print**** 
will remain in the Royal waiting-roo*n until tho 
iroccesloo is marshalled, and will than bo driven 
n carriage© which will bo provided for them 
straight to the chapel hy the Castle Hill, which 
" \ ‘ uooh short or way than that to bo followed 
>y tbo procession. 

Sir Francis Knolly* and a largo number of to© 

arrive lure (rota PoUw- 


























mouth by special train at 12 30 to-morrow. 

1 am desired by the vicar of Windsor to aav 
that, owing to tho traffic regulations, those hold* 
ng ticket* for tho churchyard of tbo parish 
church must bo in their places by 11 30, and not 
b* 1 o'clock, as printed on the ticket*. The 
churchyard will U> open to tickot-hc idem at 
10 o'clock. 

An interesting fact showing the consid erateneaa 
of the King came to ttvy knowledge to-day. fine 
<4 the local clergy having made application to his 
Majesty on behalf of tho children of the ele¬ 
mentary schools of Windsor, prayinj; that they 
might bo allotted a position from which to view 
tho procession, the King caused a gracious reply 
to bo forwarded stating that planes would be 
assigned to tho children within the gates of the 
Park near the Sovereign's entrance to the 
Caatlo. 


COLONIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 

S Tho Colonial Office issued yesterday the follow¬ 
ing list of colonic* and protectorates repre- 
_ sen ted at tho interment of her late Majesty 

Queen Victoria :— 

Lord Strutkeons and Mount Royal, G.C.M.O., 
tbo Dominion of Canada. 

Sir Herbert Harley Murray, K.C.B., 
Newfoundland. 

The Right Honourable Earl Carrington, P.C.,. 
O.C.M.O., the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lieuteoant-Ooneral the Honourable Sir Andrew 
Clarke, U.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., C.I.E., Victoria 
and Tasmania. 

Tbo Uoucurabio H. Copeland, New South Wains. 
Tbo Honourable Sir J. A. Oockburn, K.C.M.G., 
M.D., South Australia. 

Tho Honourable Sir Horace Toner, K.C.M.G., 
Queensland. 

The Honourable Sir Edward Horne Wittcnooin, 
K.C.M.G., Western Australia. 

, The Countess of Ranfnrly, Now Zealand. 

Tne Honourable Sir David Tennant, K.C.M.G., 
Capo Colony. 

Sir Walter Peace, K.C.M.G., Natal. 

Sir Godfrey Ycatman Lagden, K.C.M.G., South 
African Protectorates and Saint Helena. 
General Sir Henry Wylio Norman, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., C.I.E., R.E., Wort Indies with 
Bermuda, British Honduras, British G uiana, 
and tbo Falkland Islands. 

Sir Frederic Mitchell Hodgson, K.C.M.G,., West 
African Colonies and Protectorate*. a 
Sir Cecil dementi Smith, O.C.M.G., Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States, H.-.ng-kong, Lsbnan, and Fiji. 

General S-r Robert Biddulph, R.A., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. 

Sir Charles Bruce. K.C.M.G., Mauritius and 
Seychelles. 













THE FUNERAL WREATH& 


We have received the following particulars of 
the floral tributes which are being scot to 
Windsor :— 

Wreaths from several Indian Prince* and the Presidency 
of Bombay bear the following inscriptioin A humble 
tribute of rvepect and affection from the Presidency of 
Bombay ; a tribute of devoted loyalty from his Highcew 
the Nawab Snhib of Joonacad ; a tribute of loynity and 
devotion from hit llighne.s Maharaja Uhacingjoe'Thakore 
6ahib of Ithavnacar ; a tribute of profound rrepect and 
loyalty from Sultan Mohamad Shah Sultan Ap Khan. 
K.C.I.E. ; with deepest svmpalhy from his Hlrhjiws the 
Tbshore Sahib of Morvl, (J.C.I.& 

Australia is represented by a wry large wreath of 
orchids with mauve letters on wtuto ribbon. " The 
mother country of Australia cvprrasrs profound love for 
the mother of the British Empire.” 

The Qtieebdand OeWMtnt sends a white orchid 

sWi* **«£:• iriflBsSsfc 

- -who graciootly gave to their -conn try her Royal name, 
which will lm for ever cheridvd in her memory." 

Tha Capo of Good Hope lead* an anchor of CaUleyas 
aad white orchid* 6ft. loo,{, tho cable bearing tha 
following '" A thousand c’iira* to rnvereueo closed 
In her as mother, wife, aad Queen. From tho Govern¬ 
ment and people of the Capo eg Good Hope.” 

The colony of Victoria sen-ts a large wreath of whit* 
aad yellow. 

Tasmania sends a vary large wreath of rfcoioert flower*, 
with ” Tsemanla "on a broad corded silk scroll. 

Lord Lamington and the mayor and aldermen of the 
city of Brisbane send an orchii I wreath. 

Sir Walter Peace, the Agen t-Gei.eral for Natal, aw*!* 
three wreaths, theflrstofwlilclils fr. m the Natal Govern¬ 
ment. and consisted of whit<s carnations, tulips, arutn 
lilieu. lilies of the Talley, eucharis lilies, azaleas, 

' camellias, with foliage of i Kparsgu* fere, ho. The 
wreath Is lied with e large bow of white silk ribbon, with 
two streamers, one of which bore the word “ Natal," 
and the other the words, ** Hot‘children arise op and call 
her biased.” Another wreath,, rerr like tho one rent by 
Natal, bore tho inscription, " From the mayor and 
Corporation of Durban in oaken of undying regard.” 
Tho third wreath was in the ft rra of a harp with a brokea 
string. The frame was comp used of choice white rores 
with sprigs of Penns violet», tuberoses, lilies of the 
valley, the inscription bein|("A tribute of affectiow 
from lore) snbjerta of German descent living el Novd*- 
berg Head, Natal.” 

The Countma of Raafarty, wife of the Governor of 
New Zealand, sreds two wr tathe, one from the New 
Zealand Govsrnmant and the other from herself red bar 
Hualuuid. The Hon. W. P. Recfrea, Agent-General for the 
colony, sends on behalf of tl *> peoplo of New /enland a 
wreath i*ft. Cin. in circtanfetwnce. Ouo-balf of the bed 
was of Parma and the other half of dark violet*. the tie 
heirg broad white ratio riM no, bearing In hand-worked 
letters of mauve Bilk, ” N*» Zealand to her Quren.” 
At tho foot of the wreath wa» a small crown of ivy leaven 
and white heather, on the other sldo being a crown of 
heather. The women of Auckland (N.Z.l -<-nt thrv’igh 
the Agent-General a crus* of lilies of tho valley entwined 
with carnation*. the crow bei Dg quite 5ft. in length. 

The Borneo Company, in nooordar.ee with Inc.rurtloee 
received by telegram from tie colony of Labuaa, ered a 
wreath, as an c*p.-*w>ion of the loyalty, respect, aad 
devotion of ber late Majesty'* subjects there. 

The Ib'jral Colonial last.lUite's wreath I* 4jfU In 
diaiaeter, mnawl of white orchids, arum liliee, etirharie 
lillee, lilies of the valley, wldle row*. sreluar. *-•>•! Eomaa 
byei->sth'. tied with broad white moire ribbon, and 
hearing the Inacriptloe, ” A tekm of l> yalty sod 
devotion from the council end fellows of the Royal 
Colonial Institute.” 

Tho wrenth sent by the .Is-agu* of Mercy bear* the 
follow! c lnevri|Sl<m :—" A tribute to her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria o! M r mi I god glorious memory, fa iron 
of the Lrogoe of Mercy, and| first Sovereign of the order 
frrm three to whom the Order of Merry has bare 
graciously mrarded.—The KKtrnm of IVeiTsiwm, 
Sra J. Wuirraa* r. Liu fa I.»»r Run, Iwsctxa, 
I.SPT Lkn-XaRD, Mr. K. A. UamujiO, Mrs. liZKSEBI 
AUDaHm." 

The &urrrj Needlework ftaild has sent a wreath bearing 
the lenrriptiou :—“ A tribute to ber leu Majesty Quern 
Victoria of blcmed and glorious memory, from the 
aaomten of the Surrey Needlework Guild. — LAST ELM!, 
present ; Mia Journos, lion, reerrtary.” 

The Edinburgh Corporation wreath is Ofu in d'ami-ter, 
and Include* Scottish this J*a aod white heather, i iack 
and white ribbon*—the dry's oolour*—enclose the shield. 

The wrenth of tbs Corrvwation of Richmond i» 5ft. In 
diameter, red la compete i of liliee, orchids, and fore, 
with e t'oral coronation I»cwa in the centre. Attached 
is th* following inscription. .-—*' With the doopat loyalty 
and reverence for tho memory of our beloved and 
ill it'.rious Quean, lady of the manor.'* 

Tbs residents of K*w bare rent a wreath 4ft. In 
diameter, with a Maltese trees of violet* Id th* oentia. 

The IsjH Mayor of Liverpool send* a feral aooher with 
a cold iracitried s—*• A tribute of allsctloo and loyalty 
from the ciltsem* of U'Wpool." Ihe anchor r.>**»-ir*a 
'ft. by 4ft. lie groundwork ia formed cf eucharis liliee, 
rermotioted with varioim binds of orchids and other 
blooms, with an outside border of lil ea of tho rallay. 
The chain is worked with violets red on trie bar lea 
liver in white on a bed of violet*. On each aide of trie 
upper gortlon of thoanchor are “ V.” and “ R." in violoU 
and rnu wdrofw. On one aide of tho lower part Is a liver 
ar.d on the other an ancient ohip, both worked with 
violets Slid reowdropo. Trie whole rest* on green roosa. 

Th* wt oath to bo renV re Northamploo's tribute was 
announced to bo on view at the town-hall from 5 p.ra. 
to • p.in. on Thersdayv So great was the crowd that 
won-on fa!a ted am) petnful erenes followed. It it 
estimated tKU over 10,000 peoplo saw the wreath and that 
thousands srt-re unable to gain admission although trie 
time of eahfWtion was aitended to over II o'cloek. 
Poetosalelt, no one was aeriousjy hurt. 

Tho ivl.es aj th* Imperial Veomrerr Hcepilalt Com¬ 
mittee have rent a floral emblem oonslstiag of a cross 
composed of rioWt* on a fwstertal of whit* flowers, trie 
arcs having a Uitrel wreath thrown over it. Da whole 
slandt 7ft. Ugh. A card attached bear* th* followlag 
inacriptii® lu token of renactful and deep devotion 
to the rarerod i. a aotj ut ter Jlajostr Qoern Victoria. 

Imperial Yppaunry Rtaplul* CWmltteo eaad tU* 


CI]C ®intES, February 2nd, 1901. 


hamMe tribute to mark theri'w^rewtag recollect toe of 

v£x Esm 


m,"— 

Die prraident. and 


,...—... — ~-*dUM ef the National Rose 
Society. Eoodoo. Hn d . ewrrvmitlon. chiefly .>1 roses. 
Aft itj 'hem w, epeclmensof trio Catrierioo Morniet. La 
gacca. NinriHsa, and Peris &.* Jsrdlu. variotire, with 
lilies of ths valley and a ^groundwork of double whK* 


Th" wreath of tb* London College of Music comprises 
*r«|a cf rioleta, liliee of t&e vafi-y, arum Hire*, and 
Wflowdrona. A cluster of flows re with the national colours 
•-red, white, and blue-is «t the foot, and U trie top a 
nr.nted .nscripiion ia black aad violet re follows To 
Ilia- late beloved Queen, a tribute of reepv-t from the 
oouVcil and members of the Undo® College of Murio.” 


tiie mourning in the 

STREETS. 

All day yootertlay thousands of people travemod 
tho lino of route across London by which to¬ 
day Quc«enVicter|a into be oonv.-ynd with oplcndid 
pomp on her last journey through her capital on 
tbo way to her pteoo of rout. 

Tlui Weather was favourable for walking and 
aightmving. It was dry and hard under foot, and 
through tho slight fog which prevailed poured 
gonial sunshlno. Tho throe miles aod a half 
th.it Iks b:tw«yMj Victoria Station and the 
tertninu* of tbo Great Western at Paddington 
pre-sontod an unbroken apcctaclo of animation. 
Shopkeeper* were emptying their windows of 
gtxxU ami llttlng up s*cata ; stands for spectators 
were being erected an the footway* ; balconies 
■were being shored up with wooden support-'.; and. 
above all, tho front® of basinews premise* and 
private residences wore being swathed with 
emblems of griof. The mourning drapersea are, 
0» tho whole, modest and subdued, marked by 
good taste and a complete abaenoo of osu-nutiou. 
Tho dominant tone of the druperie*. in obrdieuoe 
to the King’s wisbos, is purple, tho distinguish¬ 
ing colour of potentates, relieved by fringes or 
festoons of white. 

At Victoria Station no trappinga are 
Visible ; but tho huge pillars that support the 
roof have been repainted, and tho staring 
pictorial advertisements have been removed. 
Conspicuous on No. 4 platform Is a handsome 
pavilion which has been erected tor the accom¬ 
modation of the King, the German Emperor, and 
tho other Royal mourners whilo the coffin of the 
Queen is being removed from tho train which 
brings it from Portsmouth to its place in the 
funeral procession. The pavilion ia draped 
outside with purple cloth and white silk em- 
broidcricn. When the white and purple hangings 
of the entrance are drawn back a tastefully 
fumUbed apartment is disclosed, with carpets 
and rugs, tho wall* being bung with pictures 5 
and standing prominently in tho centre la a large 
pedestal with a marble bust of the Quoou draped 
in purple. 

TRIBUTES OF LAUREL LEAVES. 

Outside the station,in Buckingham Palace-road, 
tbo first objects that attract tho cyo are the dark 
green wreaths suspended from the lamp poets. 
This happy idea originated with Mi*a Etta Close, 
of 101, Eaton-^qnaro. Having obtained the permis¬ 
sion of tho local authorities to carry out her 
scheme of decoration MUs Close formed a com¬ 
mittee of ladies, and issued an appeal tor 
wreaths. Tbo response to tho appeal has boon 
most remarkable. By Wednesday night garlands 
more than sufficient for the 800 lamps along the 
line of route were received, and they wore hung 
up early yesterday morning. But all day yester¬ 
day tho wreaths still poured in. An extraordinary 
scene was witnessed in tho iffternoon at trio mewa 
behind 7, Upper .Belgravc-street, whore they 
were directed to bo sent. Wreaths filled 
the stables to overflowing, and plica of them 
stood in the lano outside. Those offerings of 
heartfelt sorrow were contributed by ail otassee 
of persons—peers and members of the House of 
Common*, costers and agricultural labourers, 
school children and student* of Universities, and 
camo from every part of Great Britain. One was 
from an officer's widow whose husband fought' 
for the Queen in the Crimea and the Indian 
Mutiny, and whose three eons are now on 
active service in South Africa. Anothcr| 
came from a rural Tillage to which every; 
inhabitant contributed a sprig of laurel or palm 
or Ivy. All day long wreaths were delivered in 
riilway vans, in hind-carte, in print® carriages, 
by hand, in donkey carte, giving ptthetio iodiew 
uou of how wide*oread I* the desire ou the part 
o! tho public to allow their homage ana kffi-ClioH 
in some way for tho great dead Queen. It was 
decided by tbo ladies to hang a second wreath on 
every lamp-post and to distribute the surplus of 
the 3,COO garlands received among the hospitals. 


ABOUND BUCKING HAM PALACE. 

With regard to the prictea of seats, inquiries 
elicited the information that in Buckingham 
Palace-road the lowest price on the stands was 
21 guinea*. It was possible to g»-t a place on 
stands erected in the side streets for a guinea ; 
but scats in tho shop windows of tho main 
thoroughfare ranged from fivo to ten guineas. 
Most af the Louses in this street display 
purple hanging* with wiiito edgings. Buck¬ 
ingham Palace looked more than usually 
•ombre with tho white Rtindu of its numerous 
windows lowered. It is occupied now by many 
foreign Royal potentates who have come as 
the representative* of tholr nations to attend trio 
obwquii** of trio dead Sovereign, and carriages 
were coming and going throughout tho day, and 
the scene was watched by a crowd of curious 
spectators clustered areupd tbo railing* which 
front its broad forecourt. In the Mall, with its 
many lines of leafless trqcs, men were engaged 
oovering with soft gravel trie roadway up welch 
tho funeral procession is to pass. The finishing 
touches were being given to the two stand*, with 
purple linings, which have been erected facing 
the Mall before tho garden wall of St. James’s 
Palace, for tlw House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. Tito blinds were all down in Marl¬ 
borough House close by, and hare was the 
huge flagstaff that surmount* it. The scheme 
of draping in St. .laroca's-streot, as elsewhere, ia 
mainty purple, with festoons or fringe* of white. 
Tbo windows of all the house* bod seat* to lot; and 
here and there on tbo footways on both side* 
stands were erect**!. Tho price of a scat, whether 
behind a plate glass window or on a stand, seemed 
to be everywhere five guineas. In reply to a 
question asked at ono place whether nothing 
cheaper was to be obtained, it was said that 
standing room would be given for three guineas 
on tho door-steps of a private house. In this 
thoroughfare t he crowd of spectator* was Tory 
thick. Memorial cards in a variety o! design* 
were sold by hawkers for a penny ; rosettes of 
orapo and purple buttons with portraits of the 
Queen with mourning borders aod programmes of 
the proocesion wore to bo had at tho same price; 
and tor all those mementoes there was a brisk 
demand. 

PICCADILLY AND HTDB PARK. 

But In Piccadilly trio soono was even more busy 
and more animated. Trio rohieuiar traffic was 
especially crowded. Long linos of carriages, 
omnibuxoa, cab*, and drays waited three deep on 
each side for the signal of tho constables on duty 
at the crowing* of side streets that the way was 
clear. Perhaps nowhere 00 tbo route do tho 
trapping* of mourning make so effective a abowr na 
along tho fine vista of Piccadilly. Tho shops and 
private houses are tastefully hung In purple, 
the edging of the draperies being in some cases 
gold but In meet white, andytbc sides of (be 
upper windows are as a rulo festooned in black, 
relieved with bunches of violets, which is 


the only instance noticed of flowers' being 
uteri in the scheme of decoration. Her®, too. 
trio price* of stats run highest, in tho 
windows of a shop at the corner of Albo- 
mark-street, commanding a view of both Bt. 
Jamca'a-street and Piocadilly, the front seats 
wore ton guineas and the back scats five guineas. 
All the seats of a balcony fronting trio Oral floor 
window* were let at 25 guineas. Only one place 
in the far corner of the balcony was unengaged, 
and that conld be had for IS guineas. Whiwi It 
was asked whether breakfast was included the 
answer was that every one must bring his own 
morning meal. It was mentioned also that £500 
had boon paid for front rooms iu a neighbouring 
hotel. Down tho side streets live guineas wore 
asked for a place ou the balconlee and ten guineas 
for 1 window. In trie fine oj«m space fronting 
the Ap»ley-R»te entrance to Hyde Park with its 
many gas-lamps, the display of wreaths was very 
striking; but the lamps of tbo drive through Hyde 
Psrk, »* in th® Mall, wore conspicuously bare, os 
trie ladies' commit too wore refused permission to 
decorate then* by tho Office of Works. 1/ in the 
park itself there wore no evidenmw of mourning, 
the blinds were all down In the mansions of the 
neighbouring Park-lan®, and many of the 
balconies, which, owing to the leafless condition 
of the |t«rk tree*, will command a fine view 
of the precession, are covered with purple. 
Here, and only here, along tho line of route ia 
tho announcement “ Seats to Let " absent. Up 
Edgwsrt-read, whore the procession will puss 
ou emerging from Hyde Park, the announce¬ 
ment meets tho cyo at every turn. In oni 
instance it is made more attractive by the 
statement that “ the advantage® of sitting-room, 
fire, and other eomforta " are included. Even 
the roofs of the houses are to lot hero. A pla¬ 
card on a man's back tells where “ good roofj 
view cheap ” may be obtained. A guinea only was' 
asked for this position. Tho prices, otherwise, 
were practically the same as in Buckingham 
Palaoc-rood, that is, ranging from 2} guineas to 
Are guineas in shop windows and balconies. In 
this district, also, .the three borough councils 
who havo control of tricjronte have jxrevided them- 
selves with stands. Facing Kdgware-read, with 
Hyde Park behind, is a large aland for tho use ot 
members of the Westminster Borough Council. 
Where Nutford-plaeo runs into Bdgwartvrnad, on 
the right, is a structure for the acoomiuMlatloe of 
the Marylelxmo Borough Council, whilo almost 
opposite, Burwood-place is also closed, at least 
for vehicular traffic, by the stand for tbc Borough 
Council of Paddington. There U no lack of desire 
shown by r&vidents in this thoroughfare to pay a 
last mark of respect to Queen Victoria. Purple 
cloth of varied tints, deep and light, bluish and 
crimson, is lavishly displayed. 

AT PADDINGTON STATION. 

Turning out of Edgwarc-road, the procession 
1* to pas* through Oxford and Cambridge 
terraces, in Boundary-road, then by London- 
8treet, a short thoroughfare, to trie arrival plat¬ 
form of Paddington Station. Stand* for spectator* 
run along tho entire garden plots fronting Oxford 
and Cambridge terraces on both sides of trie road. 
The price asked for a seat was three guineas. 
The windows and balconies of the bouse* were 
also to lot for tho same figure, and down the side 
atm-ta there waa a reduction to two guineas. Tbc 
common scheme of purple and white draping pre¬ 
vails here. But in London-strect ono unusual 
feature is noticeable. Here are to be found almost 
trie only inscriptions or mottoes of the entire route. 
The initials “ V.R., R.I.P.” are displayed on tb*- 
draping of one balcony ; and close at hand, in 
black letters on a purple ground, ia tho Inscrip¬ 
tion “ Gone, but never forgotten." Within Pad¬ 
dington Station a stand for spectators has beet) 
erected. More conspicuous rtOI is trio long 
crimson cloth, with festoons in white, which con¬ 
ceals tho advertisements on the wall close to 
the platform on which the coffin of the Queen will 
be transferred from tho gnn-®arriage to trie train 
which is to convey it to Windsor. 


BRINGING THE TROOPS TO 
LONDON. 

Yesterday was a time of busy preparation at 
all trie centre* hi Loudon at which the troop* 
coming in for to-day'* great ceremony are 
to bo provided with food and shelter for a while 
before and after taking their part in the dntiee 
ef the day. At the many drill-halls, schools, and 
other public buildings which have been taken up 
for tho purpose the necessary utensils were being 
received ; and about midday a large body of 
military cooks arrived In London from Aldershot, 
tbo proportion being one 000k for every 100 men, 
to provide the tea for the morning meal. Similar 
pari ic* eame from the other districts which are 
sending troop* to London, though the Aldershot 
contingent was the largest, they having to pro¬ 
vide for the greatest number of men. The flr«t 
trainload of Aldershot soldiers was to start this 
morning at 20 minutes to 2, to be followed by 
other* up to 20 minute* part 5, when the last load 
should have boon on it* way ; and the movement 
hack to Aldershot is expected to begin at 
2 35 n.m.. trie last train being timed to start hemo- 
vrard* at 7 5 p.m. The adjutonte Ot trio tODOafl 
Volunteer corps have been largely taken opto act 
as rendezvous mtd railway staff officers, and the 
sergeant instructor* of their corps for guides for 
the Incoming troops, to lead tbo way from the 
many detraining stations to the food and shelter 
plscos. The final settlement of plan* made the' 
military office* very busy all day, and espceialla 
tbo district headqnartera in Carltan-house. 
terrace, where Major-General Trotter and hla 
staff were ceaseless in their efforts for a p«fea 
completion of the solemn and important duty 
which has devolved upon them. 

According to the official arrangement* detailed 
in military order*, three special train* were to, 
leave Dover early this morning with troop*. Tlio 
first was to lnsvo at 12 50 and wax ducat Chari ag- 
?ro*s at 3 a.ra., convoying a portion of tho staff of 
the South-Eastern District. 12th Company Eastern 
Division Royal Garrison Artillery. 3<Mh Company! 
Eastern Diriaion Royal Garrison Artillery. 3rd 
Company Southern Division Royal Garrison Artil¬ 
lery, tho district establishment, and details of 
the Innlskilling Fusiliers. The second train,with 
the 4th Leinster Regiment and tho 5th Inni»* 
killing Fusilier*, was to leave Dover at 1 30, 
arriving at Charing-cre** at 3 40 n.m. The third 
train was to leave at 2 SO and arrive at CharlnlS 
cress at 4 50 a.m., with tho 4th Royal Fusilier*^ 
Array Service Corps, and the remainder of the 
staff of trie South-Eastern District. 

According to the instructions received from 
the War Office yesterday morning by Mcesr*. R. 
Dlckceon and Co. trie total number of troop* who 
will bo engaged in keeping trie streets to-day 
In connexion with tbo funeral will 1» 33,000, and 
of these 25,331 are to be catered fur at 28 reutren 
all over London by this firm, whilst others will be 
at various barracks where a number of tho 
canteens are under their charge. As a 
.provision against contingencies, supplies for 
a large additional number men havo been rent 
to tho centre*, consisting of beef, biscuit®, 
cheese, Ac. The amount of proTi«i..n» for tbo 
troop* is about WO.OOOlh. wight. Breakfast will 
consist of meat aandwic.be* and tea, dinner of 
large meat pies, roll and butter and cheo»o, with 
a pint of boor or ginger beer for each man. The 
order waa increased by supplies for several 
«hnnsxnd more troops at a late hour on Thursday 
night, but by 2 o'clock yesterday afternoon every¬ 
thing was at trio various depots, and tho large 
stall of waiters, consisting of about 5<*0 men, wore 
at their positions ready for duty. There men ore 
under the supervision af tho firm's military 
managers and were to work through last night. 
This is stated to be tho largest military contract 



earn. .1 out in *0 snort a ume. inesaracnno 
Wppli'rt the troop* ou the occasion of Lord 
BeU i-u's return, but thee there were only a 
third of trie nuiater aod bat one steal. 


TIIE AMBULANCE SERVICE. 

Tbc whole charge of the medical arrangement* 
along trio line of route baa been plaoed In the 
hand* of Surgooo-LieuU-nant-Colooel Squire, the 
officer commanding the Loodoa oumpanic* ot the 
Volunteer M.-dioal Staff Corps. Culuoel Squire 
will have with him Surgeon-Major Matthews, 
Captain Way, R.A.M.C., and ab ut 18 <.file.-re 
aad 400 men of th® Volunteer Medical Staff, who 
will be fully equipped and prepared to furnish 
medical aid to the civilians and troopa along trie 
route by which trie pr cession will p*v>. There 
will 1® 11 dressing stations, posted at Victoria 
Station, Royal Mew* entrance. Hockiugtua 
Palace, Marlborough House, trio topof SuJun».-»V 
•tn-ot, Hyde Park-oorncr, Hyde Park, opposite 
Mount-street, Marble Arch, corner of Boundary 
and Edgwaro roada, Kuarex-sardcna, and 
Paddiogrixi Station, each In charge of a medical 
officer, and stretcher mru-wl* will be placed at 
abort interval* all along trie line. On both tide* 
of tire road. In trie roar of trie troop* and in front 
of th® police, ambulance wa?«.ns will be in 
attendance ; and rare* requiring hospital treat¬ 
ment will be removed to the nearest civil 
hospital. _ 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Four beavily-larica np^eial train* loft Waterloo 
Station yesterday morning for Southampton for 
tho conveyance of mcc:t*-ra of both House* of 
Parliament and their wlvu» who were to wime** 

K terday's naval ceremonies in tbo Solent. 

) ladle* were all In deep t.ournlng. There 
waa a great crowd at tbc nation, but the 
railway pulioe had made special arrangementa for 
dealing with the large Influx of p-ui-.cnper* and 
trie hundred* of extra vehicle- which drove Into 
trie station ynrd. Mr. Fay, traffic superintendent, 
and Inspector Robinson were In personal charge. 

Tbo first of the special train* reached South¬ 
ampton shortly after 10 3.1,and (lieother-.followed 
at brief Interval.. At the dorks the lloer* Scot 
and Dunvegan Castle were in waiting to receive 
the visitor*. It had bo® arranged that 
members of the House of Commons should 
ocr. hark in trio Scot and trio Lords ia trie 
Dunvegan Castle, but this arrangement waa 
not rigidly adhered to. In all aliout 1,000 
embarked in the two tossoU, which cast off 
about noon. Upon arrival in the Solent the 
vessels took up their position between his 
Majesty'* ship* Circe and Speedwell, whore, trier 
anchored to witness trie passing of trio Albert*. 












RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


Th® Earl Marshal issued trie following notice 
last night :— 

In addition to the special trains from Padding¬ 
ton announced In to-day's papers, a train will 
run to Windsor at 11 o'clock, for which ticket* 
will be Issued at the booking office to all person* 
holding tickets of admin*ion to 8t. George'* 
Chapel. 

An earlier train (10 o'clock) will leave 
Paddington. 

Inviu-d guceta and others prooerdlrg to Pad¬ 
dington from the east of tbc rout® *hould go by 
trie nearest line to Oxford-street, Baker-street, 
Marylcbone-road, thence to Harrow-road, over 
Bishop'*-road-bridgo, and then turn to the loft to 
departure platform of Padding too Railway 
Station. 

The special representatives and Ambaavadors, 
Ministers, and members of the Corps Diplo¬ 
matique who are Invited to trie ocremonr of her 
late Majesty's funeral will pmoc-ed to Windsor 
by train leaving Paddington Station at 12 30 p.m. 

Tbc special representatives will join trie pro- 
eeoaion at Windsor. 

The Ambvevtor*. Ministers, and members of 
th® Corps IMphnnatiqu® will proceed at one®, on 
arrival i»t Windsor to St. George's Chapel, where 
they will be shown to seat* romwvud (or them. 

The King will receive the special representa¬ 
tive* and the Ambassador*, Ministers, and beads 
of missions at Windsor after the funeral 


Major Malcolm MoNelll, Equerry to trie Duke 
of Connaught, visited trie London. Brighton, and 
South Coast railway station at Yietorla yester¬ 
day morning to satisfy hlm«eU as to the comply 
tion of all arrangement* for tbc detraining in 
connexion with the ceremony of to-day. 

The Great Western Railway Company desire It 
to bo known that a special train for vlaitors who 
have tickets for admission roSt. George's Chapel, 
but who do not hold invitations for other 
function* at Windsor, will leave Paddington from 
No. 1 platform at 11 a.m. to-day. 






MEMORIAL SERVICES. 

AtSt. Paul's Cathedral, yesterday,Mattina were 
said In trie Crypt Chapel at 8 a.ra..*nd at IP o'clock 
there waa a memorial celebration of tbc Holy 
Communion. There was a fairly largo eongreg* 
ttan. among those present being Lord Halifax. 
Th® service, which was of a simple and impreuiv* 
character, opened with tho introit, •• As pjntx 
the hart for cooling streams." Tbo Kyri© and 
Sanctns were sung to music by Merbecko, the 
Creed and Gloria being monotonod. The Olleet- 
Rpistle, and Gospel were those sanctioned hy th* 
late Biahop of London for use at funerel*. Dnriirf 
cbe offertory, the hymn " Rock of Age* " « M 
sting. A feature of the service was the introduc¬ 
tion of an anthem from the Liturgy of st. 
Chrysostom, ” Give rest, O Christ, to Thv 
servant with Thj saint*.'' which wns sung to 
the Kieff chant.. After tbo Blessing, Psalm exxx., 
*' Out of tho deep have 1 called unto Tb«e. Q 
Lord," was sung to the new setting bv SI* 
•Georg© Martin. Tho celebrant wi* Archdraroq 

respectively. Th® other cathedral clergy pivannt 
w©ro the Dean, the Bishop of 8 to juicy, the Bisltop 
of Islington, Canon Newbiut, Canon Soott 
Holland, Prebendary BlomAcld Jackson, ir.d 
Minor Canon Gilbertson. Trie musical portion ef 
tho service wt,* under the direction of Sir Gorge 
Martin, and Mr. Maopheraou was at trie organ. 

At to-day's service at St. Paul's, which begins 
at 3 o’clock, there will be an address by trie 
Dean. Trio Biahop of Stepney (Canon in 
Rcvdene©) will read trie lesson.,, and th® oonelad- 
ng Collects will bo read by Archdeacon Sinclair, 
»a chaplain to tbo Queen. Not more than 2.300 
d tbo general public are likely to secure 
jntrunoo to St. Paul * this afternooo. Tho floor 
space of trio cathedral Accommodate* about 5,000; 
but at lea*t 2,500 tickets have boon soot out to 
representative parsons, who will find rest* under 
tho central dooso and in trio transept*, leaving 
tho nave free to those who ore not possessor* of 
tickets. Tho cathedral door* will be opened at 
1 o'clock, and it is expected t hat every seat in 
thu nave will bo occupied within about fivo or ten 
Minutes. Access to tho nave will bo gained 
through th® west door* only, tho north and south 
doors being kept for the privileged tick®*, 
holder*. Of the ticket® which have been dis¬ 
tributed. 200 Uve gone to the Lord Mayor aad 
O rp. ration, to wh.nn the best seats under the 
dune hare been allotted. Tho City companies 
w.ll ho well reprroonted ; four tickets have L<en 
allotted to tbo City Lieutenants. 20 to the 
L ndun County Council, and ten to the London; 
School Board. The Bank of England roeeivesj 
tea. and th* Royal College of Surgeons and trie' 
ltoyal 1 oil,g® cf Music each have a like number. 
Trio Royal Academy also receive* ten. Christ's 
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Hospital and tho City of London School have 
ho-n given 15 tickets each, and tho Moreen' 
Hohool ton. tho understanding being that a 
oortain Dumber of the ticket* sent to achoola an 
t« U- for tho sixth form boys! Tickets have ala. 
been sent to various learned and philanthropic 
societies, colleges, and publio Institutions. 

\Vo arc requested to state that, for tho con 
Ton lone- of members attending 8t. Margaret's. 
Westminster, today, tbo centre dining-room of 
House of Commons will bo open from 12 till 
“ P'®' Cold luncheon will bo served thcro (or 
member-. and ladi<-« accompanying them. 

A memorial service conducted by tbo Principal 
of King’s College. London, the Rev. Dr. Robert 
0M». was held in tho college chapel yesterday 
afternoon. Among those present wore Preben¬ 
dary Wooe. tho Rev. T. Wihohiro. Mr. E. 
Harrison, Mr. 0. W. Bell. the Rev. C. W. 
Bon rue, and Mr. W. Bragiitton. In the course 
of im address during the service Dr. Robertson 

» King's Cotiers ™ mors especially bound to bnooer 
• blessed ami glorious memory J her Msjesty Qjeeu 
ictoris. Coder oo other British Sovereign h»i there 
SVsr been so greet a forward movement la all that loaded 
to ihe advantage of sound adoration and true learning in 
this country. Most caosp.cuot»l, had that bran Ue r W 
with tho older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
•h-ch almost exactly within the limit* of her Maieety'n 
rsigo ha.i awakened to a sew aeon of duty, end wore 
beanos frail tu.h es a century ago ootid hardly have 
been orvemod of : Slid not only so but outside these 
venerable bodies that Inlluooo* had made itself felt, and 
iny other Universities and University bodice had id the 


reign of Queen \ ictoris grown up ihroogbout the length 
and breadth of the country, sotting a higher standard of 
intellectual eullure, and, let them trust, of moral 




-— Unlvoreirir 

-x. of which King eCollcge wa* ouo. It 

had t**:i their privilege during the whole of Queen 


%ll -Xi their privilege during tl 
Victoria s reign to be under the gracious patronage of 
their .sovereign. In many n^a her Majnr.y had shown 
her kind interest and favour in their Institution. When 
the aoleoUHc collodions of George IU. were dispersed 
her Majesty graciously decreed that one of those 
collection* should thenceforth find iu home in King * 
College. It was not generally known that during her 
Majesty** reign srveral members of the Koyal Kami I v 
revolved part of their education In King's College, aad 
tho moat venerable surviving member of that family w*» 
Still * life governor of the college and president of 
King's College Hospital. On all ocoaeious be had dis¬ 
played the moat lively and arack.ua interest in the 
welfare of both InstitutiOB*. They chared a deep aeuw 
of personal loss in common with all bodies of loyal 
subject*. Thu onboundrd personal respect with which 
the Queen's memory wee everywhere celebrated existed, 
sot because of the splaoduur of her reign, not because 
of her great pjwor end wisdom, not be ca u s e of bar (real¬ 
ise**, but above all beesuao of her goodness, which from 
her exalted Throne had shone out like e genial and 


but of tho iirxtx_ . 

A* l.ng a* I uglaod ( ra t ed tljTYngliih words would 
remember that the longest reign tohnaliA history wan 
alar adorned by the meat eupsrb moral example which 
any British fcovoreign had ever set to hit peupls. Ue 
believed that the.. - 1 - * 
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Imciuh peoplo thoroughly appreciated 
ra itacit in a thousand difionoit ways. 

t eras a striking 
_of the heart and 

of the English people. 


and the depth to which it had t 


The col logo organist, Profoaaor Vomhom, 
playod Moadolaaohn'a " Funeral March " aa tho 
opening voluntary. The antliom was " Wbon 
the ear heard her ” (HaudolJ, anil at the cooclu- 
aion of tho service the " Dead March ’* In Haul 
was played. 

Tho memorial servico at Bermondsey parish 
church, which will bo attended by tho Bermondsey 
Borough Council and tho 3rd V.B. tho Queen's 
Royal West Surrey Regiment, will bo hold to-, 
morrow morning, not to-day, aa stated in The 
rime* of yesterday. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND TITE 
QUEEN. 

The Bishop of Honaopolia, Auxiliary of Ww(- 
mIdsUt, Iu* issued front Archblsliop'a-bouae, 
Wi-ainiuator, under yesterday's date, the follow¬ 
ing circular letter to the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the Diocwae of Westminster, which will bo read 
at all the Masses to-morrow :— 

Dear Rev. Fathers,—While tho Cardinal Archbishop, In 
his rvcoat circular on the notice'* snvow, eras oblig'd to 
ael forth in prvriee terra what nwtrtetic-a the Church hu 
put oo bar Liturgy proper, be is also most anxious To let 
It be seen that Catholic Lesrta wo hasting in union and 
sympathy with lb* rest of the Empire in thdr oemmea 
Ion. Of their loyalty there is no need to sprak. What 
wo are concerned with it tho thought of what she, our 
lets beloved Quran. would wish lo-dsy from bar people. 
Uer years were spent, from rirlbood. tnrougb wedded ,ife 
end eridowhood, to the latest hour* of life, la on# frost 
asrec’.en round of duty—in watching over, sxfexusrdin;, 
and leading into way* of prosperity sod pear* the mighty 
Empire oommittsd by Hod's pruvideuco to her care. And 
if she could sow spook, who can ffowb. what her words 
would be ! Sorely, to bo; of those whom she tad guarded 
so long sed faithfully to pray thal the inhoiitanco which 
had bean here might still flourish onder God's care and 
protection ; and that the.r voice should rise to the foot 
of Hia Throne in one cry—'* Bless, O Lord, bins Thy 
peoplo.” In union with this thought, tho Cardinal Arcb- 
b-.hat ordered that, on txiaday next, there shall he la 
every church of Uua diocese exposition of tho Blessed 
beenment for one h..ur,lroio 3 to 4 o’clock, with suitahk- 
prayer* for the following intern tioeo r—“ For Urn Empire 
sorrowing under Its great loss ; sad for lighten*! gu. Janos 


It i 


prayer : and that this be followed by Ue Roeary, t 
Litany of the Holy Maras of deism, and LSeasdioLou. 


Father Cafferate, the Roman Catholic “ Dean of Chat¬ 
ham.” said Mas* privately yesterday for the Queen, nod 
ha* exhorted hi* congregation to pray tor the repos* of 
her tool. 


PUBLIC SYMPATHY. 

RELIGIOU8 COMMUNITIES. 

Tbo trustee* and committee of tho Kllbttrn 
Protestant Evangelical School and Minion 
unanimously passed tbo following resolution at 
their lust mooting, and duly forwarded it to the 
King :— 

lh*t this meeting of the trust*** and coramitteo of the 
Kllburn I’rotasUnt School and Miasloe desire to expresa 
their profound griof c 


_„_,o th* oejoiio# of Urn death of chair 

venerable and belov*d Queen ; nod their cermet bop* and 
sipeclsuoa, la nooordaace wit* b*T illustrious example, 
-»•-* ..irt and maintain tho nattonal 


your Mawety will support and maintain the national 
l'ruLviaul faith and religion a* by law eeteblished, and 
thus secure the advaaosiusot of God’* kingdom and the 


LONDON. 

The president of tho Institute of Journalists 
(Mr. Arthur W. h Beckett) has received tho 
following communication :— 

Osborne, Jan. 31. 

Sir,—I am comman/ed by the King to thank you 
■ineerelv, and to aak yon to convey L. the mwubvra of 
the Institute of JcondiaU bis Majesty's beet Hunks for 


the expressions of sympathy and loyally which they have 
forward™! through vou, rad which have born submit tad 
to the king by bir fronds Kaolly*.-I am, yuura truly. 
blDSRT GiusviLLr, Equerry in Wailing. 


blDSST (iaaviu-a. Bqusrry in WaiUng. 

At a specially coavoocd mooting ot tan 
governing body of tho BriUah and Foreign 
School tiocioty, held at Temple-cbambors on 
January 23, It wo a reaolvrd 

1W, a* repreaantallv** of a society which has enjoyed 
oonUnoona Royal pouvoog. for osnriv a century j m 
proraotsre of tauonal adueeticm. the advene* ot which 
La* oars a marked frature of th# late reign ; and as 
mbjxta ot a 8o**re!g» «der whoa* wire raay the 
Empire has etandily grown In unJy and extent, and 
under shoos gracious influence th# Throne ha* ar.ju.red 
snow support id persons! io'.ng raretmm wos by ■elf- 
ear ri Do* am! f i WTi ree. it kec.rn.re n* to give e.o..—u. 
to our profound gr.vf at tha death of her lata M* «ty 
Quem Vie.c^U, and our heart fell ayanaU.y wit/, the 
Royal Family in their bereavement adwr-jj.. W* 
uoa.rs, moreover, to t*nd#r our loya.I and respectful roo- 
gratulst.' ns to hu Mar»ty MwarJ \ II., who It rotku- 
usst.celly aocl*im*d the rightful poasareor of mirb as 
inr. mpnrehla in ben tame, and to th# Royal Cotuw.rt.who, 
re Qu«« Alaxandre, will oostlnne to anjoy the entire 
natlou'» loving and grateful devotion. 

It was directod that thla rosolutlon be for¬ 
warderi to Sir Francis Knollya. with the request 
that it may bo laid brforo the King, in tho b.qm 
that hla Majonty will l« graciously pleased to 
l^.pt and envoy t» M tbo maplg-rs »f th* 


K».yal Family tho asauMnco of tho society's deep 
ay in | ex tin and (orvont pray era. 

Tho court of thu Now River Company has 
forwarded tho following resolution to tho Hume 
Secretary 

That the governor and company of the New River, 
Incorporated by Royal charier of King James 1., dee 


With the grratret respect to oitn.lt to hi. Majrety Kitg 
Edward VII. this stprerelua of their deep sorrow and 
iyn>[«thy with hi* Majesty xml the Royal Family in tho 


in the drath of bor illuitrioua Majwty the lata Qnecn 
Victoria, whore mamory will aver be buld in aflocGon 
aad reverence ; and th* governor and company furthar 
dreire to offer to his Majesty their ococntulationa on 
his ac c ereloo to tho Throe*, and to aaeure him of thoir 
Vita loyalty and dwnUuD. 
following '' 


Tho following address of tho Ancient Court cl 
Burgcksea of Westminster (of which the Marquia oi 
Salisbury la high steward) was adopted at a 
B|*>cia) Court held in the Jerusalem Chamber on 
January 28. The Court will attend the memorial 
service in tho Abbey ou the invitation of the 
Dean, the hvud of tho Ancient Court :— 

Wo, your Maloaty's meet dutiful ami loyal subject, thn 
Doan of th* Collegia'* Chunk of Saint Peter, West¬ 
minster, together with the high steward, deputy 
high Steward, high bailiff, chief burgoo**, burgarem 
*(k! b:rg t rees' waiManu of your ancient City of I 
Weatminstor and liberty of the eame, humbly ap¬ 
proach your Royal presence to express our deop 
and heartfelt Borrow at tbo great and revere lore which 
your Majesty and the Royet Family have sustained by 
the lamented death of oar htU beloved Sovereign her 
meet gracious Msjrety Queen Victoria, and we treat thal 
the sympathy of a loyal and affectionate people will 
afford your Majesty, h«r Majesty Quoon Alexandra, and 
tho other members of tho Royal Family some comfort 
and support in your great bereavement.. We also humbly 
beg to express our loyal and daroted attachment, to your 
Msjcely on your accoeaion to a Throne which, through 
the virtues asd wtidou of your Majouty’n revered and 
beloved moUer, stands more than ever secure in the 
affection* of your people : and wo pray that your Majoaty 
(together with yocr Royal and illustrious Consort) mxy 
be granted both health end hapfdnan, and by the blessing 
of providence a long and prosperous reign.—W. 3d. 
Trollop*. Town Cl#«k. 

The goordioM o( the parish of St. Mary 
Abbott's. Kouslogtou, at tiioir meeting oo Thun»- 
day resolved to prxmont the following oddre-vx tc 

the King :— 

We, your dnGfu) and faithful subjects, tlie goardiaos of 
the poor of the pariah of Kensington, dreire to approach 
your Majesty on your secession to the Crown of this 
kingdom with the reeumr.ee of our loyal and dovotod at¬ 
tachment to your Throne and person. While we ipust 
deplore the calamitous event which baa placed your 
hlajratv in that position, we also rejoice in the know¬ 
ledge that th* training, the experience, and th* noble 
example which your Majesty for go many yonm enjoyed 
from your illustrious and ever to be revered mother, and 
iarhich made the Court of England alike th* envy and the 
example of the world, furnish a guarantee to your people 


that they may confidently look forward io a 


K ioua ruieTaad they ui 

hi tha bop* that j 


ty, and : 


f unite with their follow-country- 

___ _ —.. —t your Majesty and your beloved 

Queen may long be spared to rule over a loyal .united, and 


The following resolution was also ngrcod to 

Thai th* guardian* of th* poor of the parish of Ken¬ 
sington, in which ber late moat gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria we* born and received her early training, desire 
to record their deep sente of the irreparable lore which 
tbo British Empire sad iu numerous colonics and de- 
Mndaocivs have sustained by hor moat lamented death, 
and to under to bis most excellent Majesty the King, 
to hi* beloved Consort Queen Alexandra, to his Imperial 
Ms,rely the Kmpaior of Germany, and to avery member 
of tha Royal Family an expression of beanfolt sympathy 
in thoir great bereavement. 'Hie noble example as Quoen, 
wife, and mother, which ber late Majesty throughout 
her reign of unexampled length and proarere over set 
before her loyal and devoted subjects will for all time 
n<c*titot* a glorious page In our country'* history, sod 
the remembrance of this will afford a joy aud a consols- 
tiem alike to ber family and bar people s«e under th* 
shadow of their great lota. 

Tbo American Society in London has for¬ 
warded the terms ot the following address ot con¬ 
dolence, signed on behalf of the society by Mr. 
F. C. Van Duzor, chairman, and Mr. R. Newton 
jC'nno, bon. secretary, which it was unanimously 
resolved at a meeting of the society to present to 
the King on the death of her Most Gracious 
Majesty Qncon Victoria:— 

May It plvoa* your Majesty to permit the member* of 
th* American Society In London to give exnrvtnion to 
the deep wore of personal bereavement felt by them In 
the death of hor Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
of blessed memory, whom they learned, in common with 
ber rebjeota, to venerate and revere on the greatest of 
Qnereis and th* noblest of woman, and whose qualitiee an 
wife and mother inspired the unbounded admiral .on of 
all mankind. Th* members of the American Society 
in London consider it on inestimable privilege to have 
livtd under tbo rule of OOt whore life was oonaeorated 
to the lack ot promoting peace and good will among the 
nation* of tha earth, whose wire and prudent adtnlnlxtra- 
lico of '-be laws gave equal security to foreign and 
domestic commerce within her realm*, whose Throne was 
a atreogth to the remotest corners of tho British Empire, 
and by whose rare personal qualitire the whole world 
has been toogot bow a Monarch can command the 
reverence and win th* affection of a freo peoplo. The 
member* of the American Society in London desire 
further to extend to your Majesty their respectful con¬ 
gratulations upon yowaooereioD to the ancient dlgnlti** 
of year House, and wish to unite with your subject* in 
the prayer that the blowing of God may teat upon your 
Majesty and your Royal Consort, and that your Majesty 
may long be sjiared to rale over a free, happy, and 

p "fr > "rr&,iou Coranireioncni have for¬ 
warded tho following aflfltrd to tho Homo 
SootcUry for pruaentatinn to tho King :— 

Vf*. the Erclcaiaatlcal Coiaaxiadnoen for Fnr’scd. 
humbly beg loav* to exprens to your Mxjerty our alncare 
condolence with your Majesty on the drvxth of our mueb- 
belorvd and ever-to-lie-lamentad Sovereign Queen 
Victoria, and our muds of the lore which th* Church and 
nation have thereby suffered. At Ih* tame time, we would 
Vtenure rotpectfulf* to offer our aMursBcee of th* devoted 
loyalty frith which we reesrd the aomwion of your 
Majesty to the Throne of there realms and our thanks for 
■bs ffl'-u gracious declaration cede by your Majesty to 
the Ant I'nvy Council and si ace promulgated u, th* 
whole nation. Sealed br the IkcJrwiasttV al Commie, 
aiosers for Iki^land oa 31st Jau.. IS01.- F. CawTCaB, 


siunorv ,or njoum oo . im ,ui.. r 

Lhalrmaa ; A. D* BOCX l'ORTXU. Secretary. 

Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, X1.P., command¬ 
ing the Queen'* Woetmiustcr Rifle*, telegraphed 
on behalf of the regiment to Sir Francis Knollya 
a* follows :— 

Tha Queen's Westminster Rifle Volunteers tender their 
Eatable duty to tlio King, and assure bis Majesty of the 
same loyal devotion to hia Royal person and I'.ntpiri, s a to 
the ever-mounted and great!y-noloved Queen Victoria. 

Tbo roply was ;— 

Am commanded by the King to thank you and the 
Queen's Westminster Volunteers for your kina expression 
of sympathy. 

At » special parish meeting at Kew, the vicar 
(Rev. W. H. Bliss) presiding, it was resolved 

That a humble addrwre of dutiful oondolenre be tendered 
to bis Majesty King Edward Vll. oo the lameuted death 
of bia sugwu mother, our beloved aovereign lady Quean 
Victoria, lax* Quota of Great Britain and Ireland and 
1 Empress of India, to where reverent memory th# pariah 
of how is tenderly ett&cbod by the remembrance -f many 
'grsoious act* of sJndnexs aud higltly-valuixi help to the 
raiureb, and, mor# especially, to th* achoola, which, tor 
I upward# of W years, have bceo honoured by parmirehia 
’to bear our baioved hovareign’a tlluatrious name, aa 
:honnur wo humbly trust may bo continued during the 
reign of hia Majrety, as In those of hi* Majesty's two 
illustrious predecessor* on the Throne of Great Britain, 
and with this addrare to convey to bis Msjrety th* 
assurance of the loyal devotion of ail the Inhabitant' of 
| this parish, for generations so closely associated with tha 
Koval Family, and all earnc-xt prayer* for the prevent 
land eternal welfare of bis Mairety, and his Ma.-e'y’i 
IgreciO M Consort, Queen Alexandra, and the real of the 
Royal Family ; and that their Majesties any lira nianjr 


happy year* to reign over a loyal, pn-sperous, and a 


"ft, 


broughont hep reign tho Queen was a large 
annual subscriber to the parochial schools of 
Kew. 

'Fhe following resolutions have btsen passed at 
the Hospital for Cot-sumption and Disease* of the 
Chest, Uromplon :— 

Th* *rraid*til aad governor* of th* corporation of th* 
Hospital for Cbnxumjuion and Diaesaa* of th* Chest. 
Ilrocnptoa, beg to expresa their great grief at th* death of 
her Majesty Queen Viotoria, who Jxa always extendod to 
them her patronage over since tho foundation of the 
hospital, and present their respectful sympathy with the 
King end all the sorrowing members of th* Royal Family 
upon tha irreparable loss they have sustained by tha 
occurrence of the md **«M which has befallen the whole 
nation. Her lose leaves s blank In th* (worts of th* 


■ 1 


M of the Chest, 
r their moot loyal 
Majesties King 
i the ooceeioa of 


of all ,• 


lllosplta) for (^sumption and Dit4«aax of the Chest, 
IBlubiptoa, draire to be allowed to offer their a 
land humble ccngr-xtule'.lons to their V 
Edward VII. uid Queen Alexandra uirc® t 
their accession to the Throne, and their earnest prayers 
that they may enjoy s long and pros|«rou* reign. They 
also venture to hope that th* hopiml mar rooliou* to 
enjoy the patronago of their Gracious Majextioa, which 
has been extended by them to it (or many year* past. • 
Addressing the aharehohlcrs in tho Anglo- 
.Amcrican Tulegraph Company at thoir meeting 
.jreetordxy at Winohoetor-houao, Old l rood-etreet, 
tho chairman (Mr. Fraud* A. Bo van) said 

aa torn that before proceeding to their oeual 
he would be acting In accords*.# with the feel ings 
rereit. n wtJl ae of tboeo who were absent, if in 

_u* ho ex prtres' l their was of the deep It** 

which bad been suxUviuod by this country through the 
death of the'r beloved Queen Victoria, and at the same 
time weurod lus Majraty King Edward VII. of their 
loyalty aud devotion to bia peraoo. lie «iuld oot help 
NralKeg a fact which might be called historical la con- 
naxion with their company, or, rather, the Atlantic Telo* 
gre.oh Coopsny, of which (hey were (be *•'• <v**ora—a 
fact which connected (ho murjwiee and its Initial succraa 
with h»r Majesty. After an immoiu* amount of trouble 
oa th* pert of those ubo aero lotcreet.-d in the greet 
< of Atlantic telegraphy a cable wee successfully 
IMS, although it wily IreUd for three day*. The 
resage (hat was sent by that cade—that was. the 
cerage thst «** sent by snr ocren telegraph com¬ 
pany—wua drapatchod by her 1st* Mnicety to Ui-i President 
of toe United Rtatcs, >fr. Jmr.ra Buchanan. It m dated 
August 18, 1*58. and was an follow* 

•“ Tbo Queen doeirra to congratulate th* Prraldcnt upou 
the successful completion of Uut great international 
work, in which tho Queen has takr® the deepest interest. 
Tbe Queen la conviuood that tho President will ioiu with 
her is fervently hoping that the electric cahlo which now 
oonnectx Great Britain with the United .State* will (rove 
an additional link between th* nation*, whose friendship 
i* founded upon their common Interest and reciprocal 
eetocm. Tbe Queen lias much pleasure in thu* com- 
municstlng with the Prodded, end renewing to him her 
withe* for the prosperity of tho United States." 

The President’s reply to the Queen, hearing th* name date, 
■xh a* follow* I— 

Tbe President cordially reciprocate* the congretula- 
tiona of her Majesty tho Quoon on tho succera of the great 
International enterprlso accompllahed by tbe science, skill, 
arid indomltablo energy of the two countrios. It is a 
triumph more glorious, hec.xuee far more oseful to man¬ 
kind, than wan over won bv conqueror on the Held of 
battle. May the Atlantic Telegraph, under the blueing 
of Ueav«n, prove to be a bond of perpetual peace and 
friendship between the kindred nallooe^nd an Instrument 
destined hy Divine Ihrovldence todifluoe roliffion.olvilixa- 
tion, Bbertv, and law throughout tho world. In this 
view will not ail nation* of Christendom epontanoously 
unit* in the declaration that it shall be for ever neutral, 
and (hat its commuajcation* shall bo held sacred in 
ptewlng to their places of destination, even in tho midst 
ofhottililiet 1 *' 

He was sure that the shareholders hod heard thee* tele¬ 
grams read with deep intorwA. Since IBM there had been 
times when tho relation* of tho two countriaa hod been 
severely etrained ; but tbe wi*h<* expressed in tho tele¬ 
gram* had been fulfilled, and the sympathy which the 
United State* were now showing In the Ion which our 
greet nation had sustained proved that w# wore more 
closely united than ever. 

In opening tho proceedings yesterday at the 
half-yearly general meeting of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, Mr. 
J. 8. Forbes, who presided, remarked that the 
chairman of tho united companies, Mr. Coemo 
Bon»or, at the meeting on the previous day of 
the South-Eastern Railway Company, expressed 
in moot appropriate terms what be was himself 
sure was the feeling of every one connected with 
tho two concerns, and, indeed, tho feeling of 
the whole community, and not only of our limited 
Britain, but of that Greater Britain which hung 
upou Empire and affinity of race throughont the 
.globe. He proposed that they should only rw- 
echo Mr. Bncsor's words, and that their tribute 
to the great dead be added to their wishes for ber 
successor. 


TflE COUNTRY. 

THR BLSHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

Tbo Bishop of Winchester has addressed the 
following letter to liia diocese from Whipplngham 
Itoctory :— 

The. dlooes* will, no doubt, expect a few words from 
me about our national bereavement. But in ail tbe 
circumstances which have, for me, mado thix week to be 
the most solemn aud momentous in my life, ! find it 
simply impossible to do more than till upon you to 
remember ' the duty of tbankfulnoM and tb«* power of 
prayer. Have w* came, after all, for anything but 
tbankfoln*** in tbe knowledge that. In th* bigbrat post 
on earth, a great life ha- been lived out worthily aud 
fnllv to Its closfe, and that, In th* providence of GoJ. th* 
whole world is tho richar and the better for those tour* 
score year* of unwearied service t And with thanksgiving' 
tor the years that ere fast w* link prayer* for th* yeara 
that are to come— pravors that under His hand, " by 
When-. King* reign and 1’rino* decree justice," the great 
tradition* now being token up Id die faith end fear of Goff 
may be worthily aml Chris '.lardy maintained. The past 
hi* sorely taught us thst soefa prayers are not in vain. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN C0N8ULS.) 

At a tneoting of the committee of the 
Association of Foreign Consuls in the British^ 
Empire, held at Now-court on Tuesday, under 
tho presidency of the Baron Alfred C. de 
Rothschild, tho Austro-Hungarian Consul- 
General. It was resolved to submit an address 
to hi* Majesty King Edward All. ex preying 
the sympathy and condolence of tbe morn bor* 
of the association with their Majestic* the King 
and Queen and tho other members of tho Royal 
Family on the demise of bor Meet Gracious 

Majesty Queen Victoria._ 

ETON COLLEGE. 

The following nddre** of condolence with refer- 
onw to the death of Queen Viotoria has boon 
sent by Eton College to the King :— 

May it pleas* roar Majesty,—We your Majraty's meat 
dutiful anrl loyal subjects, (he Provost. Fellow*, muter*, 
scholars, and students of vuur Royal College of Eton bug 
leav to approach your Majratv with tho expreraioe Of 
out deep and respectful sympathy oo th* ocvasioo of lb* 
death of your Majov.y’a haloved and revered mother, ou* 
late meat gracious and honoured Quovn. We desire to 
record our larva of what w* ora, Individually sad »• ■ 
nation, to tbe noble life and tbe inspiring examula ot 
Chriniao geodtwra which bate *o long endeared ter 
Majesty to the hearts of her_poopl *. and have m*Ha her 
death an occationof duiaceik » rrow la every lo in* in 
tout Malcrtv'a Emntr*. la thl* filar* w» recall with 
♦special gratitude the aoany marks of her Majesty'* 
gracious kiminces to us, ucd of hor oufsiliag interest in 
tho wulfaro of this Royal foureLtion. Wc earxxwtly pray 
that your Majesty and tha Royal Family nsay bo sup¬ 
ported and comforted by God's help in this hour of 
affliction, and that your Majesty's labours in your exalted 
oOc* may be lightened and cheered by tho assured rym- 
patby ruui confidence of a directed a&d loyal people. 

The addri-no iu signed by thu Bros tat, tho VioC- 
IVovost, tho Uov. W. A. Carter (Follow), the 
Headmaster, the lower master,the senior aoxistant 
master, Lite captain of the school, and tho captain 
of tho Oppidans. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Tho trains from Birmingham and tho Midlands 
to London wero yesterday very hoovily loaded, 
and In the majority of cases extra carriage* hod 
to bo put on. Tho number of visitors to tho 
Queen’s statue was tho largest air.ee tho Procla¬ 
mation day. They wore formed into a queue, four 
deep, by the police ; sod, at one port ot the (lay. 
there was a lino between 200 and 300 yards in 
longth. A number of additional wreath* wore 
placed around the pedestal. Ono of tho carl tost 
to be placed was from the Italian colony. A pro¬ 
cession of men, women, and children in Italian 
costume marched to the statue to deposit a chap¬ 
let which bore an inscription, The Italian 
rcaidcnU in Birmingham humbly place this small 
token of affection and respect in loving memory 
of her Majvwty Queen Victoria." Mr. J. T. 
Middlcmorv.M.P..headed a proecaaiou of children 
attired in mourning from the Middlemen* Emi¬ 
gration Homes. They also placed a floral tribute 
on the statue. The officials of the Conncil-liouao. 
the chief municipal building, placed a wreath In 
one of tbo panels. It bore n card with tho words, 
” To tbe memory of Queco Victoria, who granted 
Birmingham a charter on 31st October, 1838, and 
raised It to tho rank of aeityon the 14th January, 
1&1U.” Amongst other wreath* «« one. " A token 
of loro from a Kemirviat's child " ; others wore 


from the l»t Hquadroo of tho Yeomanry : 

from tho artists aod staff of the Theatre 
from the children of the Royal Institution for tV 
Deaf and Diunb, and from the g(rla of King 
Edward VI.’b 8chools. Tbe Hlnnliighiun and 
Midlands Women's Liberal Unionist Aa.soclatlou 
a few dxra ago forwarded a rreolutiou of sympathy 
and condolence to Frinoraa Henry of BtUMtarjf 
at Osborne . and yee to relay Mrs. Farrow, tbo hon. 
secretary, received the following rrp^y ; _ Th 
Bnnerry-In-Waiting to Pnnoeas Henry of Batton- 
bers la desired to ask you ^ ‘(onrey to 
tbe president and officers her Royal High¬ 
ness's grateful ibanka for tbclr kind oxpres- 
«U>n* of sympathy.'' Tho executive council 
of tho National AraocUGon of ■ 
Brawworkcre, which has a memtx rahip of about 
10.000. adopted tho following resolution 

, That this executive expreerae 1W drep 
Iom, th* nation ks* watsioed In the death of k«f Majesty 
Qmeu Victoria, wltoee reign b*» brought to the Ww 
total eboMi tbe practical removal of (he Use* on fotd 
and couunevc*. OredOD to combine for the protoetien of 
waj-m on.1 Bhurteiiuf of hours of labour, the regulalicei 
hTsdricfeet Inspection under Bute reeteol. 
flair trade clswre to the toterrata ot Ishoar and eariuj a* 
applied to Government department* and 
(Cougboot th* country, the Mtowo* of 
political, and civic rights compensation tor Indira 
raceived by workpeople, *nd th*»M«tolra*^of workmen 
ms A -i.tr»tM. The fllustnous reign of Queen \ letona 
will t-s oeraoraW* a» oo* whore s JooffraopUhed 
eood Monarch from the acwasioc to the Throne to thr 
S=,of her lamer.table death. Further, thieexoretiwe 
Dp—— its sympathy with Kin* Edward VII. and all 
th* Royal Family la their bereavement. 

1 Tho mom bon of tho Birmingham Book Cl ub 
have forwarded an address in thuee forma to 81r 

the Birmlnghain Book CTub (which it, 
the uWeet Uterarv society u. U.raiugksm, hav.ug tore, 
established over llo years) draire to eraura your klajraly. 
her Majesty the Qusen, sed th* membera of tbs Buy*! 
Family of their deepert and meet heonfolt 
the greet ber*aveo.««t you have sustsxned by the tooth 
of your saintly mother end thrar moot hetovad end 
revered Sovereign ; end. furtire, to repress 'keurloyaHy 
.... ... iha lerx iu of xour August Majesty, and 


Tho UaodrwortD uivision joint uuwin»* 
elation have forwarded to tho Homo Secretory 
the following resolution 

Thst th«** associations hereby record their prclmad 
ml laespresoibl* sorrow *1 the dmth of her late Mayrat; 
Quero Victoria, who throughout a mjpi uaequolUd it. 
fiuratu'D and prosjarity h« diligretly maintetned Ua 
liter ties and promoted the woll-bem* of hex fsith/u. 
neopK and set before them at all lime# a rvepjeadee. 
kumplc of public and doitraUr virtu* ; and drx^r lhel' 
re.-huigiDC loyalty to (he Conatnuliou whi-h *he ha* «, 
CihfuUy oonsorved. Tto-e osoocinttoOi draire to co n- 
gratul.te hU Majesty King bdword VU. on his aooeeeioi. 
to a Throne mode glorious by ths life and memory of our 
1st* lamented Queen. 

Tho Women's Liberal Association also has 
pas-sod a resolution of sympathy. At all the 
ohous and factories in the city, aa well aa thi 
Ironworks and colHcrieff in Staffordahire and Boat 
Worcestershire, tho workpeople were paid their 
wages yeatarday, and work will be suapendod 
to-dnv. In most coses no deduction of wages 
will be mode on account of tho stoppage. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Simple but touching memorial servico wnn- 
hrld in all tho Liverpool Board schools yesterday, 
a* well &s in the Church achoola of tho city and 
Other part* of tho Liverpool dioceae. Aa stated 
on tho programmes,the service was for “ Viotoria. 
for 03 years Queen, mother of ber people." After 
u hymn tho head of (UiparUnent delivered a 
brief address. Then followed four abort prayers, 
in tho Brat of which the children prayed that they 
toight never forgot the example of their dear 
departed mother, Queen Victoria, who wna always 
{obedient and dutiful to her parents,and that they 
taiight be blest as *ho w.u. by reaping the reward 
ot love and rospeot which camo to all those who 
spent their live* in Hooking the good of others. 
Tbe service ended with tho Benediction. 


BitsDFORD.—A singular position K- - 

■with the brewers. Or I finally thoy arranged to cic* . 
from 11 to 4, but, after prc-clamatioo, a deputation 
waited upon th* mayor and screed that the publ.chouse* 
should bo clued all day. To this thore ba* beat, serious 
objection b> many who believe that it Is not proper to so 
inconvenience (ho public. A number of licensed victual¬ 
lers mot the other day and docidod to open after 3 o’clock. 
Certain prominent brow ora and I i earned victualler* reran! 
this actloo ; and various deputation* waited upon thn 

mayor yesterday repudiating those who atoort.lhot they 

are going to open. 

OoLCHiBTBit.—Mr. Charles B. O. Gepp, endor-oberiff of 
Essex, writes with referenc* to the proclamation of tho 
King at Colchester :—“ In reply to the ma^or of Col- 


ehrater’v letter in your i«wue orThureday, I beg to say l 
know nothing of the charter* to which be refers. It Is i 
very interesting to brar of them, but tho fact remains 
that for the last 60 years thu proclamations for this 
county have Gen slwmys wsol to ths sheriff of Esras. sod 
thst this practice is correct is confirmed by s reference to 
40 sad 41 Vic., cap. <1, sec. 3, and rule! mode in pur¬ 
suance thereof, will oh provides that ‘ Copies of *11 
Royal proclamations except those for further proroguing 
ParUamoul shall be seal to the sheriffs of ell count.®*, 
citira. sod towns io Keg land and Wales sad to the steirifls 
of *11 counties in Scotland, who are hereby required to 


DciiHalt.—Sir Joseph Pun**. M.F,. presiding o 
OuLborough-in-CIcvelajjd Pulloe-eourt, moved a vote of 
condolence with the Ron! Family. For over 93 years be 
said that be tenanted the adjoining estate to lialmor * 
Every rear her Majesty atteodsd at lh* same little chui .. 
where be and his family worabipped, for, although the 
Quean wa* the bead of the Church of England, she slways 
msde herself what she really was—a member of the Church 
of Scotland- when she wa* in that oosiatry. It as* hia lol 
to ae* bur wbon tbe wo* a young woman walking over t 
hills round Balmoral with a tingle attendant, or viuti 
at tbe cottage* on th* estate ; and these attention* wc 
paid to the cottager* even when age had reduced b 
strength, and she had to go ia a bath chair. 

II* Minn tits.—Tbo high sheriff. Sir Goorg* McyricI 
has summoned * public meeting of the county for Mot. 
d*jr. 11th Insu, at half-pool i, at the Couaty-hall, 

some** were held In *11 sthovb under thelurisdictio* of 
the (v-hool Hoard. Koch rerr.ee mcoisted ot the hyma. 
*• Lowly and eolorao be.” followed by an address touch- 
log the lifs and work of thelste Queen by wither the braff- 
mnater or s member of the School Board, th* recital of • 
spccisl prayer, a o additional hymn of burial, sod two 
verse* of the altered version of the National Anthem. 
Dr. Bruce, jyeshing nt a higher grad* nrhool, aud ths 


aired the xfcildrea to be good Kagl.ob men aad 

_a well os good scholars, *ad to be loyal to Christ 

and to the reigning Sovereign. 

WowswiAMnosi.—At a spodally-uonvencd meeting 
of the board of governors of the RoyoJ Orphanage. 
Wolverhampton, ths following resolution'wra named 
j" That we, the governors of the Royal Or&nnnge of 
iWolvrrhamiitoo, desire lor odnulvcs. and for all the 
Wmbere of tbe charity, to exprera aod to place oo record 
our profound sorrow at th* death of bv* Majesty, oar 
much-loved and greatly-reverenced Qasea, the patron of 
this school, who, hy her spited id lit* sod sissipV duriu 
a long reign of nearly 04 years, hsa erd arvd be reel! to all 
tho people of tho liritiah Empire, and gained th* ndrxlra- 

S lon of tbs whole world, and that humbly, sad In dl 
oymlty and devotion, «e offer our respectful nantkf 
with his Mai'-Mv the Kin l'. the Uumb .Ucxaniii. tho 
Utik* aodDuchras of Ownwalland^York, eoi the reotwf 
the Royal Family In their sorrow and beraavenwat-" 


SCOTLAND. 

KniKBURon.—All shops, place* of » 

Iron are clored to-day, and services are being held in (ha 
churehra. Mounting it universally wore. A special ser¬ 
vice la being bald Ut riu Giles Cathedral. aad l.lofi p'.ocws 
have beca reserved for th* town council sod public 


IRELAND. 

BELFAST. 

In roply to a communication tendering to his 
Majesty heartfelt sympathy on behalf of tho wor- 
bhipful master, officer*,and brethren of tho Royal 
Q bter Masonic Lodgo, the following has Ix-en 
received :— 

United Grand ledge of England, Prwcnaaota'-li&U, 
Great Queeo-*ua*l, Ixmdon, tath Jan., I SOI. I tear Kir 
and Brothers,—I hex* received th* oommaoda of hb 
Majesty tho King to ask you to b* so good a* to convoy 
to the members of your lodge hi* Majesty's grateful 
thanks for thoir kind aud fraternal expression of 
sympathy in bis great sorrow. 1 oao, dear Bir and 
brothers, yoon fra ter tally, K. Lrvswoxnn, Grand sac. 

Tho Belfast Protestant Association has received 





























ftljr (TtntfS, February 2nd, 1901. 




from tb© King a gracious acknowledgment of ft 

resolution offering to him and the Royal Family 
rv»|wctful Nympathy in the bereavement unstained 
by the death of Queen Vi etc rift. 

SYMPATHY ABROAD. 

Tbo following telegram has been received a! 
the Cotoniftl Offioo :— 

From Sir F. Fleming,' Governor cf tto U»«*r<l 
Ix'mUx “ At «r*xi*l dm: inf; KMCItN Ctouacil 
Antigua. January 3». resolution pmwd conveying to h- 
Majesty U* King nudwveitors of th* Keyd tnmuy 
kTloM «awi:..d, aud U-mUtu* i*sp*c4f*» homago hi* 
pffajss iy Lb* Kia*. h» iVon. ud pemoo ce his 

Writing from New York on January 22 to Mr. 
B. 13. Mawton, Captain A. T. Mahan, Lho naval 
historian, say* :— 

Th* great proportion of u» over bare are xtor,ng *oor 
Iu.(u Iial regret our «L*1 i* doultlw* tha cloaio* or Lho 
QuWs long aud oohl. career. iheugi, th* «d i. not 
yet at thii »ouK«l of mj sritluf. I tout the fouling 
of admiration u*i appreciation of tor greatiren centring 
found a pereoo aill promote I hr or Ml meet and reaJ.aelioo 
of oar cobboo natioual traditioiia and preesal romiWKi 
Interests, and will ihua advance ox both » ■-ago oo ttol 
load to cordial mutual cciMrionding, toward* which, 
dm pi to too Iroquant hitches, l am aure that we arc 

Tbo Lord Mayor has received a telegram from 
the Mayor of Kiofl (M. Protaenko), stating 
that:— 

The municipality of the town of KWT offere heartfelt 
•ondotoaw on the occasion of the great lorn which the 
City..I Loudon Ua sustained ia the death of Queen 
Victoria. 

5 Bwitxkrland.—A t Locarno to the vial tore 1 list 
has been appended tho following uddroeo :— 

Out English eucta. th* wbol* Engliah nation, w* alto, 
* whole civilised world, beweep Oh. 
i* most \«oer*l*)e and Gracious Qu« v: - 


h*r*ai l v< _ _ ,,, __ \ __ I 

Victoria. All around lh* glob*, among Lire nation, of all 
* of torMajesty was familiar to every- 


tent* 


o earth. She is i 


to engraved 'with Tasflscsable mark* la the boarl of 

mill!emu May eto rest in poaoo. 

; FftasCft.—A special memorial service w» told la tto 
English Church at Croia (Nord) cm Suadsv last. 
Tb.s chaplaincy Inclodes tto town* of Koobnis. Tourw*- 
Ing. and Croix, with the surrounding district. Gspudn 
I Atwell, tto United Blare* Cocaol. was mwaU Tu 
chaplain. the Rev. Chat ire Faulkner, officiated. Tto 
pulpit and chancel were draped m black and the ordinary 
morn.eg service was used. Th* chaplain. who .delivered 
an impreesirs addrewa. aaid that to remembered well the . 
Queen 1 , aenreioo In 1K7. Since that dey w. bad sse* 

Eras srfcXA.'rESarJfS 

«' wm 1Citot^ , |1'J*J-J 

(to Sovereign hardly existed; to-day tto feeling ™ 
VQ'vereel. Tto petwtige, tto moral authority, tor 
influeoua of the Crown bad become greater, and the 
• 1 pec pi* to it more profound. The 

ill* beginning to tto end of ter long 
ly to know what to do sod bow to do tt 

• icb ue - v. a good and ncbl* woman. At th* close 

if tto service " God Save tto King " .was ant, and the 
•rganist plated a funeral march, during which the oon- 
rregaaioe stood. On the rwo.pt of tto users of the 
loath of the Queen. Mr. Faulkner sent, in the name of 
to wbol* chapla-Dcy. a rel*gramcf reejwrtful condolence 
to tto King, to which to received r- — 

* from tto Eng’s i 









ENGAGEMENTS POSTPONED. 

Ihe meeting* of the Royal Society, which hsve been 
ampended since toe dreto of tor let* Majesty Quern 
• Victoria, toe potri* of tto society, will be resumed on 
Thursday next, February .. wtoe it will to coved free. 

. tto chair that aa address of oondolroo* and homage to 
pracatod U> hi* Majesty tto King. 

THE QUEEN'S NURSE. 

A Correspondent writes —The authorities of tto 

Royal Frew Hospital. Gray’-- -—•<-- •- 

khe fact that tho Queen was a 
Nurse Mary Ann Coal, who 


ay s-inn-rw;, mi ninw n »< 
a sttermed in her lost .Does* by 

.m— _ _.ho ww trained at and received 

tor esrtiffimte from that hospital, hto was miectoi U. 
I8» by tto Prince** Christian for tbo responsible position 
of nurse to tto Queen nt Osborne, which post she con 


tinned to bold op to the death o 


her Majesty. 

(Limited) will 
ods will to col 


Messrs. Carter, Paterson, and Co. 
suspend their service today, sad no £ 
lotted for delivery. 

The A'«*s York Tri&unt of January 7S afford* the tort 
evidence of tto high wwa In -hk£ the Qurro was told 
in tto United StoUe and the deep sympathy felt with tto. 
British Empire in it* grant *orrow. tore* m;e* of tto 
Triton* were devoted U. tto rebjeet of tto Queen 'drelh. 
A loos illustrated Ufe of bor Majesty and tto fullest 
details obtainable aa to her illness and to the manner id 
which the sad news wa* received inreariou* parts or the 
world pot tto American public in pomesHon of tto [kU 
almost m completely a* British readcra. lto new Kin.; 
end Qo**n were ai»0 .ynipathetically diaciwM.1. and too 
tooe of th* whole seven page* -as rey ream, tan re of tto 
feeling* oS the tout sections of the American people. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

8l»r—Amongst tto rainy tribute* of veneration to tha 
memory of our late deeply-loved Queen, oo place wiei 
io bare been given to tho proofs of affection and admire* 
tioo felt for b*r late Majesty by savage moos who knew 
of tor u eomo great power, distant but beneficent. 

In an introduction, contributed to Mr. Christian’s work 
on tho Caroline Ulaoda, by a naval officer who bad lpucl 
much time tat the South nan, tto following pottage 

re and Woe- 
saeinted by 

nw..,.' Her Majesty's nam* toa been mato known to 
iany of ttom by tto muwiotari** ; hut I earn* aero* 
cans* in which tie knowledge must have been derived 
from other*. On on* of tto Louiaiad**, wtor. tto people 
^iso Hole need to white men l» y«*re fo that llTey 

wvwo frightened by the .tr.kin. of a nmteS and put to 
flight by tto report of a rifle. I found that th* name of 
• Queen 7 Viotoree* ' we* quit* familiar to them. To be 
recocnitvd a* one of Queen N soU.ree* ■ white chief, was 
uaariy oirnj* and everywhere to ensure a navel office a 
riendiy reception. Htoire lho native* could mile therr- 
selvw. loteifigibl* to white riidtoo they frequently 
espressed warm regard and adndrntion for her Majrety. 
They here ex unfailing ooofideoo* in tordeMre to do 

J . ---l-rsprc-viibl) gratifying 

reaching elloct of our 
i* Piei9c It has b**n 


uitAgnou* to th* Em 
generally aredomrou* of being 
ao kind and ao juat a monarch. 

Tto above i* dated March, 1880. 

Your obedient nervaat. 


tto natiro more 


C.Y. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TTMKS. 

Sir.—It may be Interesting at this premia tint to read 
th* following extract* from an ***ay by Lord Bsoon on 
Qumo Elisabeth 1— 

“ All »g** bare erteemed a female corerraneot* rarity: 
if proeperou*. a word.r ; arid if both long and pre» 
nerou*. el moat * mireeU. l'ut this lady reigned «4 
Si,plil ; Wrt did net out-lire her Minty. W tor 
Krip re fallen emoeg tto Palmyrenlana, or ia soft un- 
warlike Asia, It bad been a leu wood*. ; since s femnl* 
iu tto throne would bare suited an •flemmftte people, 
but ia England, a hardy military nation, for all thing, 
to be directed and governed by a woman, ii a matter of; 
tto highest admiration. A* for tor memory it ts so much 
In tto month* aod eo f»reb in tto minds cf men, tto 
felicity of bet memory seem* to ri» with the felicity ef 

To^ speak th* truth tto only proper were* ism of 
thia lady is time, which, for so many ag« m it toe run, 
oevei prodwtvd ai.rtbir,g like tor of tto same aei for tto 
1 bo rerum ent of a kingdom.'' 

Youre faiQifunj, B. C. D. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Or,—May I point out bow singularly appropriate ia 
the Vulgate rendering of th* word* in the Lcnaoc In the. 
Banal Service wfcxefa will be heard In ao many chord** 


THE FUNERAt, OF THE 

QUEEN. 

THE DEPARTURE FROM OSBORNE 

(FROM OCR ftPKClAJL OORUtXfONDKKT.) 

BAST COWES, ru. 1. 

It is my mournful duty to-day to attempt to 
describe the Qrst two scenes iu the Drat act 
of the solemn drama which will be cloned at 
Windsor to-morrow. No pen, even of one writing 
at leisure, coaid do any thing approaching to 
justice to tlio moving scene* which followed fast 
upon ono another ; and no person who, being 
present, saw that wonderful procession at a 
single polut will ever doom any description 
adequate. On many great occasion* ha* it been 
my privilege to bo a spectator of a btgb 
ceremonial of State in which her late Majesty 
played a prominent part. I saw bor drive ' 
through London on Uiat memorable day in Ib87, 
with the be role figure of the German Eraperor'n 
father by her side. Repeatedly in 1897, and In 
the central ceremonial of tlie Jubilee particu¬ 
larly, it was my duty to do all that in mo lay to ; 
record the Impression produced by the Queen, 
surrounded by the pomp of State, and wrapiied 
up in the warm love of her people. Less than a 
year ago in Ireland I watched her move in 
triumph, through avenues of soldiery with a 
forest of welcoming populace behind. 


began that memorable visit which. In the opinion j 
of many of tboso who were closely associated 


atowtv off to fake their app* 
those'thing* and three persona wore a* nothing. 
AU eyre were fixed upon the eoftn aa it moved 
alowly forward oo the gun carriage, on the white 1 
nail and the insignia of Royalty upon It, on tbo. ’ 
wd it partially, 

I pereonagee, i 


pall and the insignia > 
drooping Royal Standard that draped I 
and on the little group of Royal per 


email it seemed, but yet ao great, who walked 
■adlv behind. All heart* and mind*, again, were 
fixed upon that which would not be soon, bat 
felt, that this tk* journey of rv — 
Victoria in the island which she loved » 

Then the ctc began to analyse the pall, made at. ii 
the Royal 'School of Art N-.-dlcwork, which wo¬ 
of the purest white satin, with a ore** of cloth ot 
, gold embroidered upon It, and the Royal arms at 
the corner*, beautifully worked. On a cushion* 
at. tho head of the ouffin »m U» groat State 
crown, not tho smaller one of flashing diamonds 
that had been used in the chapel. That crown 
lay upon ft cushion, and at the foot, on » cushion 
also, were the sceptre and tho two orbs, a greater 
and a less. On cither aide walked those faithful 
servants of tbo Queen her Equerries and Aidee- 
•lo-Cainp named in the pregramme already 
mblisbed, all of whom, as there has been occasion 


with her, placed too severe a strain upon her 
constitution. But on none of those occasion* baa . 
the task of writing appeared mo awe-inspiring asrOte 
It does on this midsummer day transplanted into 
winter, upon which tho son of that heroic figure 
of 1897 has walked from Osborne to Cowca side 
by side with the King behind the coffin which 
held all that was mortal of the Queen who 
reigned fbr more than three-score years. With 
the sound of tho wailing pipre, the dirge of the 
brazen instrument*, the roll of tho muffled drums, 
the roar of the cannon from tho Fleet, and 
tbnd of more distant guns ringing in his cars, a 
man who should hope to write In a manner worthy 
of ae majc4tio a theme must be, indeed, possessed 
of extraordinary assurance. Not to Lave written 


With 

«o'«» 

drum., 
mid the 


- put-... . 

for me to see very often of late, are grieved to 
the heart at. the loss of the Qucon-mistrees from 
whom they bare been parted, even more than of 
the Queen whom they served so well. Then, 
immediately after Admiral Sir Michael Gulina 
beymour and Vice-Admiral Sir John Fullerton 
walked the Royal mourners in throe*, sll|| 
of them to whom ft was possible being in 
naval uniform, including the King and the 
Emperor, Admiaals of the Fleet both, and ■ 

Ae Duke of Connaught. To enumerate them 

II it not necessary, since it has been done majesty of tin- whe 

y tirore in anticipation. One llgure was ^ u . - j . 

moved only—that of the Duke .4 Cornwall aru narellSto h 

York ; but the Duchess, although *bo turned 
back when the Admiralty Pier was reached, to be 
with her husband, was in the little group of 
'‘deeply-veiled Indie* who followed tbo King, the 
Emperor, and tbo Prince*. What struck evory- 
,body was the smallness of the grenp by contrast 
with tbo amount of human majesty which it 
embodied. Then, and not till then, the ailcm 
was broken by the mournful wailing of the pij 
us they rendered tbo dirge of the Black W-’ 
and •• The Flowers of the Forest.” 

THE DESCENT INTO COWES. 

All down tho Barton drive, past bareheaded 


It wax enough of privilege t 

Coffin placed atbwaitahipaon the crimson dais u 
the awuing with it* luopud-up aide*, which p 
iiiitt. d even those who were oo the parade at 
i, *. West (Jowce to see with the naked eye a* the I 
Alts rta psav'd later the ooflm. the pall, tto- I 
'insignia ol Royalty, and the watcher* over the 
Quit'll on her last voyage. It was enough Us < 

' now that the four great floral emblems—white 
hors of lllkm and azalea* and lilies uf the . ■ 
Icy, twined with rope* of viuleta for cable*—i F 
«aaie from the four naval commands of the Noro, 
Devon port, Portnioouih, an.' 
bquadr..n. To think of detail was impossible, (at 
then, at the moment when the Aiberu was o 
•lotwe, which was immediately after the King h 
on b««rd the Victoria and Albert and the- 
I Standard had been broken at the tmuahead, 
thundir of tbo aiinotc guns began from tto 
guurdxhip Australia, was token up by the B.Y.S. 
Castle, and then op, and np, and op, at short 
intervals, and growing fainter and fainter in the 
distance, by that long line ot grim ironclads, 
Doored two and a half cable* apart , which stretched 
urtber than eye could see ; alowly gathering 
‘P«ed until ato reached tho regulation six knot*, 
[preceded by the long dark hull* of the destroyer* 
let ‘ - M - *. ■ ■ ' 


iceping their dixtancre wonderfully, followed by 
the Victoria and Albert and by the Osborne, ‘‘ 
after which, at ibis point, the huge white-elded , 
Hob. nzoticro took her piece cleverly. In b«-r th. “ 
band again struck up Chopin's” Marehc Fnnibre," 
*nd fb>- Trinity and Admiralty yacht* followed, ■*.. 
Meanwhile, the Alberta had forged ahead, anti 
at last was lost to view from the shore. Th. 1 
gn.ndeur of lho spectacle, the roar of the guar 
with their charges of black powder, the *turm» 

* * whole occasion, were things never 1 
•tin memory. Tb.*y were without 
parallel In the history of mankind, and they: 
kaoved strong mm almost to tear*. Hours 
a:U rwarda they spoke of the ta w in hushed 
tones, and words (ailed to express the awe and' 
wonder which had overcome them. 


All down the Barton drive, past DftMaeaoea 
men sad curtseying children and women, with 




quite unworthily would be more than sufllcicut. 

On this great day some thing* were dime, as 
was right and proper, out of sight of tho eyes of 
tboso who represented the public ; other* wore 
accomplished in their full view. It was inside 
the veiled window* of Osborne House, for 
example, that the coffin was moved from its tem¬ 
porary resting-place in the chapel into the long 
corridor, that a brief service waa conducted by 
the Bishop of Winchester, that the bluejackets, 
with the Highlanders bolding tbo pall, bore it Le¬ 
the entrance. But outside there wn* enough and 
to spare to bo seen. My privileged place was oa 
the lawn immediately facing the Queen’* 
entrance, destined to be the Queen’s last exit,, 
with a splendid holm oak and a fine cedar inclose 
vicinity. It waa a day which might well be 
described as out of Paradise. The sky was cloud¬ 
less and blue ; tbo Solent looked like the 
Mediterranean itself ; the gentle eontb-westerly 
air hardly stirred tho folds of the Royal Standard 
which hung at half-mast over the topmost turret 
of tho House. On the Barton drive, which lead* 
to the Queen 's-gate, were gathering slowly bands 
of children from tho Whippingboro schools, 
tenant*, warrant-holder*, dignitaries of tho lslejj 
of Wight, stud a little band of convalescent 
soldiers from the house in which the Queen 
who ha* passed sway took so deep an interest. 
Moving about tho almost solitary grounds one 
happened upon sll sort* of little matter* serving 
to recall the fact that the Queen was deeply 
attached to the Island homo in which she died, 
and regarded it aa her true home. In one group 
were a holm oak planted by Princess Helena, 
another planted by the Queen heraolf, another 
by the Prince Consort, and snotl-er by Princess 
Alice, all on tho some day. December 4. 1847. 
The tree* are thriving and In full vigour, but of, 
those who placed them in the earth one only 
survive* to place a wreath upon her mother's 
ooffln. Then on the Iawu is a young plane, planted* 
quite recently to commemorate her late Majesty's 
80th birthday. The whole atmospliere, the trim 
shrubs, tho group of tenants, the silent and 
sorrowing servants, breathed tho atmosphere 


lamunt of the bagpipe* for its only music, the 
uneral procession moved in sorrowful 
Then, at the Queen's Gate, there was * change, 
the massed bands with their muffled drums 
to toko their part, playing alternately 
’hopin'! " Marche Fuuebre ' and Beethoven's 
krge. Hero, after one turning the route lay in 
direct lino down the sharp declivity of York- 
venue, and the afoot, especially from the point f 
uf view of those who had choeeu puailions uear 
the foot of the slope, was very lino. Nor wen. 
buck positions hard to acquire, and those who 
occupied them a»w nearly if not quite as much as 

who stood on the grand stand near thoi ' 
hall, to tho occujKuit* of which Lord 
'torts made his brilliant speech oa bis way u> 
erne but a tow week* back. A* happens all 
seldom, the footpaths at the sides, well raised 
sloping inwards, lent themselves adruirably 
the purposes oi spectator*. Again, in the 
[gardens of the villas high np tho hill, there were 
-uy little stands, and the houses of loss dignity ' 
the lower part of tho slope were simply black 
with people, it was np this road that 1 looked 
next oo a wonderful sight ; first upon the open 
ruddy-coloured read, lined on cither side with 
the troop* which have been named in previous 
articles, and behind them on rows of silent people ’, , 
” black, men aud women alike, with patient and 


steadfast faces turned fixedly up tho hill. Hardly 
. ‘a souud of any kind was heard, and one Ul-con- ! 


sound of any kind was heard, and-■— 

ditioned sightseer who caliod loudly to a friend 
Jarred upon tho silence so harshly that all eye* 
wore Oxed upon him at once in indignant pain 
and remonstrance. Then Drat could be beard the 
dull beating of tbo distant drums, and then soft 
and intermittent indication* ol the bnaseu instru¬ 
ments, and at last Chopin's foil melody, surely 
one of the most touchimr expression* of sorrow 
that ever was composed. 

There was not long to wait In thia new coign 
of vantage—for I hod fetched a compass by 
lonely roads to the most advantageous point— 
before the head of tho procession appeared, and 
koou the whole, by virtue of the contour of the , ■ 
lull, crept into lull view end oould bo eurveyed E 
iu one glance. R seemed like a slow-moving, 
ever-rolling «tream, with the red thread of tho 
Grenadier Guards on ©ither side. Above it all rose 
tbo coQin with its pure white pall, and behind It the 
group of Royal mourners was scanned with 
- intense interest, and the brilliant uniforms of 
iho German suite were naturally much admired. 

I But this was when the procession was under close- | 
[observation ; what struck one from the dis¬ 
tance was tho impressive grandeur of the slow, 
inarch of the escort of Grenadier Guards with 
thi-ir iwi-ruil »rms and Dio auiiarentlv automatic 




Then, quite suddenly, as It seemed, the not© 
a naval and military ceremonial seemed to break 
allently—the phrase is mixed, but. expressiv©- 
into the quiet harmony. The gun carriage a* •*- 
horses and men of •• Y ” Battery, Royal Hot 
Artillery, took up their position on tbo right 
hand of the ontranoe from tho point of view of, 
the spectator. Tho boaror party of bluejacket* 
marched in from tho left, and were drawn up on 
the left against the House, and then they were 
loot to sight within the House, for their last duty: 
to the Queen remained to be performed within.; 
Then up came the Queen's Company, for the last- 
time, of the Grenadier Guards, with tho King's 
Colour draped in crape at th© head of the stall .and. 


drew up in double line right across tho entrance t 
to the Quadrangle. A little to the rig lit and at tho 
end of the drive from the Prince of Walce-gato 


appeared a brilliant group of officer*, the Hr*- 
quarters Staff of the Southern District, and to 
the left massed band* of the Royal Marine 
Artillery and the Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
with thn drums muffled in crape. Of the Grena¬ 
dier Guard*, it was notic-d that men and officer* 
alike wore the medal of the Victorian Order J 
preoented to them by the King in memory of the, 
Uat aad duty which they bad shown to the Queen. 
And now. at 20 minutes past 1, it became clear 
that the climax mu near. A detachment of the 
Han to Yeomanry Carabineer*, headed by tha 
throe Royal groom* In scarlet, went slowly 
towards the entrance,and in ton minute there was 
astir tAere also. Tho Queen's funeral had l>egun. 

Through the glass screen which shield* the door 
the eye could ace a gleam of white and of gold.: 
and soon It was outoid© opon the gun carriage, 
with the Highland servants and th© piper* in full 
dress. Almost at tho same mumont the Grenadier'; 
Guards rooeived the words of oocm>and, and alow-, 
marched,wheeling to the right,until they stood, a, 
sinuous avenue of scarlet.with towering bearskins,] 
following the curved lino of tto r»wd from the, 
Quadiangle Into the drive-. Then, facing inwards, 
they reversed arms, with tho muzzles of their 
rifles resting on ttolr foot, and their head* bowed 
slightly over the bat!*. That slow march, that’, 
nxmecoatomed posture, that stillness as of d. sth 
ware impressive and solemn beyond belief.. 
Then, very slowly, the funeral coriryr began to 
• move, and soon it was In full view of thow who 
were grouped in silent reverence heaidc the ik-x. 
not the one already mentioned, but one some 20 
wards farther o® from tto House. One sew the 
whole. Tho Drpoty-Assistant Adjutant-General, 
of the Southern District, the Hants Carabineers, 
tho Lieutenant-Governor, th© staff of tbh 
Southern District, the ataff of tl# Commandcr- 
in-Chief a* Portsmouth, aad all the notabilities 
named In the programme* filed allently before 
the eye. One noted, too. tbo massed hand* move 


•their reversed arms and lho apparently automatic 
of movement of the rifles of the soldiery lining tho 

ak road u*, section by uoctioo, they honoured their,-, 

<:..«id Sovereign with the appropriate salute, „ - 
Then, for the Drat time, I observed somebody in ' 
plain cloth©*, an attendant of the Emperor | 
perhaps, carrying one bug© wreath of laurels I 
immediately behind and beside tbo Emperor, 1 
while Mr. Woodford, a (aithlul attendant ol tbo 
Queen, had the honour of bearing another wreath 
on th© other aide. Also it was to bo noted that 
our now Queen walked heavily and in tho manner 
©I one who tound th© exertion fatiguing. But ><> 
sleep i* the mourning worn by tho member* ol 
r stricken Rpyal Family that-, had it not boon! 


i ” tor tho programme and for tho figure, the thick 


crape veil wsjuld have prohibited recognition even 
ol her w hose taco had grown so well known and so 
universally beloved while she waa Princess of Wales© 

So amidst universal remarks of rropoet and of 
silunt sympathy and grief into the mean street-* 

.of East Bowes, which afford but low opportunities { 
to the spectator,and to the entrance ol the Trinity] 1 
Pier, exactly opposite the window of the humbloj 
post otlic© Ironi which so many short mcasagciJ 
Containing gleams of hop© and suggestions!• 
that the worst was to bo feared, and the] 
Dual message that hope was dead, bad 
flashed during tho preceding fortnight. Now . 
near it were grouped the last guard oil 
honour that would bo mounted for Queen Victoria] * 
in the isle of Wight, and beyoiMl it was the open 
>quaro with the bluejackets from tbo Royal’ 
yacht* in readiness to take the Queen's body into! 

. the custody of the Royal Navy. A covered 
passage led, aa it always leads, from the quad* 
raxiglo to the pier, aud the Alberta waa lying 
below in readiness. Wailing also were several 
representatives of tbo Press, tor whom it is but 
fair to mention that excellent arrangements bad 
boon made. Here tho band ceased to play, but 1 
the dull roll of ll*o muffled drum* continued,while 
the Grenadier Guards with reversed arms lined the 
covered way on oilbor side, and the bluejacket* 
reverently removed the coffin and carried it U» 
the place which had been prepared on board. 
Meanwhile tho King, th© Emperor, and the Duke 
of Connaught ai.d Uin other mounter* stood in 
readiness to follow it beloro embarking in 
pinnaces (or tho Victoria and Albert, which, by 
reason of her heavier draught, lay with the 
Osborne to the westward of her in lower road*. 
Tboso who accompanied tho body were the 
Countess of Lyllen, tbo Hon. Harriet l’hipps. 
Sir John McNeill, V.C., Admiral Sir Michael 
Culuie-toyoiour,Vico-Admiral Sir John Fullertou^ 
and tho four naval 


Then began Uio moat beautiful naval ccro- 
ntouial, the grandest and the saddest, that 
history records. But it la not for oi© to dcserito 


IN THE i OLENT. 

(FROM OCR BWOCIXL CDKKEXTONDENT.) 

ON BOARD THE PRESS-BO AT, 

ALBERTA, Fri»at, Px*. L 
It ha* been a great reign," said Mr. Balfour 
In tto House of Commons, " and, in my judg¬ 
ment, it is a happy ending." In that sense the 
finding ha* been happy to the last ; for It la 
Impure bio to imagine a day more perfectly be- 
fitiing tbo grandeur and solemnity of yesterday's 
pageant at Spithead than that which actually, 
befell. Nature seemed at on© with man In paying 
homage to tto great lady who was entering upon, 
her last sad progress. Land and *oa smilo..' 

, benignautly thoir farewell* to her who would 
never look upon ttom more. The wuu poured down 
1 his richest benediction, tto bread blue slcy .Beckon 
by scarce a single cloud, stretched overhead a* a 
more than regal canopy, and tto waters beneath, 
almost as untroubled a* tho sky which they, 
reflected, were spread like a carpet of cunning 
aud exquisite design iu rare and over-changing 
hues. There waa no gloom, no heaviness any¬ 
where. Tho sun and sky and sea laid, as it were, 
their fairest offerings in tho path of tor whore 
life bad helped to make the world so fair. A 
mighty fleet had gathered to saluto the pausing 
(Of the Queen ; and Kings and J Vince* were there- 
to do that passing reverence. Bat no earthly 
'pomp and dignity could render such a noble and 
glorious tribute to the illustrious dead as the, 

I transmuting sunshine of that ot>o short winter 
afternoon. 

Along the eight long miles of sea across which 
ihe Queen was to be borne from tor island tom. 
tto thnt shore of that other island where she will 
sleep her last sleep, the great warships—emblems 
and instrumciito aLko of her Empire and dominion 
—wore moored iu aiajwti© array. The end of that 
imposing line was loot to tbo eye, and seemed to 
stretch Into i nfini ty. In single column towards 
<U»e west, it was doubled at tto eastern, 
extremity, for there lay the war ships of other 
nation* who had wished to join their tribute ot 1 
respect to that of the Queen’s own Navy. First 
in order, opposite to the British Admiral’s flag 
ship, were four grey-painted ironclads flying tbo 
German ensign hnU-niost high ; next, tto dark, 
forbidding Dupuy do L&me, with her long ram, 
'arching like an angry beast's back, above the 
^water-line. Beyond her tricolor, flew tto red 
kun of Japan, trailing over tto stern of the 
formidable Hatousc. Then came the Portuguese 
khlp lxun Carlos L, aud alter her again the 
t'arlos V. of Spain—which only arrived to take 
1Up its station just before tbo coffin was embarked 
nt Cowes. In tho other line loouxed one after 
a.iother the long, shapely hulls of the British men- 
oi-war, from tto towering Maj.stio off tto 
entrance to Portsmouth Harbour to the Alexandra 
tor away off Cowca. It would have been i- splendid 
and imposing spectacle in any circumstance*, but 
It was doubly bo In the conditions under which iti 
presented itself yesterday ; and those who were 
privileged to witness it were amply repaid (or 
ihe hours of waiting that elapsed before that 
groat moment, to which the naval pageant waa 
but tto adjunct, had arrived. Among those 
privileged person* were the members of both 
House* of Parliament, who were assigned, 
places on board the Scot and the Dun vegan 
Castle, aud a large company of unofficial Indies 
and gentlemen, inciting th© re prewenutlves off 
tho Pres*, at whose disposal, by the courtesy of 
| the Admiral’.)-, thisataamship Alberta waa placed. 

I Th.*»© three vessel*, as well as the Vera, with tto, 
mavir and rorjmratioD of Portomoutb on bosrd, 
were assigned positions immediately next to lho 
westernmost foreign warship, and to make roatft 
for them the sortu British gunboat* in the start, 
board line were moved down to stations nearer to 
Cowca. W© loft Portsmouth Hsrbow before* 
noon, picking our way among the arowd ot 
pleasure steamer*,, steam tugs, and still smaller 
©raft of evs.-y kind, all black with sightaeere 
crowded on their docks. Men-of-war's pinnaces 
and cutters were coming and going between the 
fleet and the harbour, and black, evil-looking 
destroyer* glided swiftly and noiselessly up snd 
down tho tideway. Wo sU-amed put tho 
Majestic and turned down the double line of wai- 
*hi|* till we were abeam of the Ni©be, aad there 
picked up our moorings. Though it was st II osrlv, 
people could bo seen gathered In black knot* 
along the shore of Stole's Bsy and by Haslar 
tort. The outline of tho Isle of Wight was 
rendered Indistinct hy a soft luxe, but through 
It tto Spire* and roofs of Ryde wore visible, and 
'further away to the west the twin tower* of 
V Bouse peered aboTe the encircling troeo. 

From the flagstaff on one tower flew tto Royal 
*u:,dard nt lull-mast. Of Coax* itself nothing bat 
tbo promontory which marks its ©utranoe wa* 

, isibte—tto vanishing-point of that long perspec¬ 
tive of mast* and hulls. 

As the hour approached at which the Royal 
procession should leave Osborne House every ear 
was strained to catch some faint echo of tho High- 
iand piper*' dirge, but the wind was not favour^ 
Ublo, and there waa nothing to tell those midway) 
in the line that tto Queen bad started on her last 
long journey until suddenly the Royal standard on 
the tower of Osborne House fluttered down. 
Almost at tho same time, as it serened to the 
eager ante her, a German destroyer, ou the dock 
of ahu ll stood an officer ia Admiral's unifonD. 
: use rushing down the line from t'owes. 

..at oll Uk> bastlo setuxjfid } 
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**> «<“ *>p—«*> ^rsnixas 

•Unduly hand in band i n ijw, aio,^ tlH . 
■ dock, and Um> Marines, with revoked amis, 
kwio« drawn up on (bo poop. It was evident that 
treat moment w« near at band. 

Suddenly, far away, a quick red llaab leant 
>01 of the haze, followed bv unllia* 


o«t of the haze, foiled b.vW 
in quick succession. It looked as thougha 
? i “^. od . oi ®*°y were being turned 

quickly In a atrong light. Behind the (!-_k_ 


1 «4tht. Behind Uio flaaiire, 

ever nearer and nearer down the lino, flat woollv 
i.ufl» of smoke «bot out and then hung toot ionics/. 
But no aound vet. It was not until one bad bouui. 


v, ,__ 11 Waa not until one bad bectni 

to tancy tbe flash©* were an Illusion that »uddruly 
CrM ' h cf th “ ""!*'« struck th* 
“ in “te •/‘“tnraUnd then, long before the 
«»oke of the last dlAeh.irge bad cleared, and 
whilo ita reverberation* were still in one s ears. 

*£%£!?** rcd dowu lhc lin «. *“> 
again the dilatory roar, rolling like an echo It 
wa. impossible to resist the sense of sue-the 
■wave of a presence imminent and yet invi»ibU>- 

“k,®" •‘ 1 f* , T l w 0 Oe l* ey ** iBto th " distance 
Whence tbe flaateu Brat came, rendered no* 
Impenetrable by the smoko of many gona. The 
rapid tvporta, just distinguishable from one 
another by the sharp catch at the end of raohJeU 
blether on the ear like the sound of some Titanic 
■obbing. It was .care, ly a quarter of an hour 
befom 3 when tho sound of the flm gun was 
beard ; and it was more than 20 minutes later 
when at test the spyglass discovered the coming 
of tho flotilla of destroyers at the bead of the 
procession. Low and black in the water, on they 
came—eight of them in double 111©—soslowly that 
the propellers made no visible stir in tho still 
water. \t hen all bad become visible, the masts of 
the Alberta appeared at last, from the main 
fluttering tho Hojal Standard at half-mast. Then 
the Victoria and Albert came into view, with the 
Admiralty flag at the fore, tbe Royal Standard 
at the main, and the Union Jack at tho mizzrn. 
Tbe Vi bite Ensign drooped at half-mast astern 
Behind her came tbe Osborne, without any 
flag but the ensign at the stern ; and then 
the huge, stately Hobenzollrrn—easily da 
tinguisbable aftar off—with tbe German ensign at 
half-mast. The Alberta beside her seemed 
pitifully tiny for her previous freight. As the 
Royal yacht drew near, the mournful strains of a 
funeral march floated across the waters from tbe 
decks of the Niobe ; and still, as a deep accom¬ 
paniment, boomed the minute guns from end to 

rs'fijpisa. 

across tho tideway, and, touching tho Alberta, 
made every detail on board clear and distinct. 
The officer in full uniform standing in the how*, 
the figure* on the bridge, everything couJd be 
made out clearly ; but most intently of all t he eye 
■ought that crimson-shaped canopy abaft lUe' 
mainmast in which lay the coffin of our Quocu. 
At each corner stood an officer at attention ; 
within could be acen the coffin, lying athwart the 
■Lip. and draped with a cream satin pall, acres* 
which was hung the Royal Standard, and at tbe 
head of it the Imperial Crown. Aa that pathetic 
burden, with its awful stillness and majesty, wa* 
borne down " the far-flung battle-hue ” and 
passed under tbe sullen roar of its saluting 
ordnance. It seemed aa though poor finite f 
human love and devotion were beating itself 
in one last pitiful assault against the eterual 
silence into which our Queen has passed. The 
sense was so poignant, that ono could have stopped 
one’s ears and shut one's eyes for the very dis¬ 
tress of it. Amid the ceaseless thunder of tho 
minute guns and tbe taint wail of the funeral 
march, the tiny Alberta passed noiselessly and 
relentlonsly onward : and behind her. slowly 
and reverently, moved the other Royal yachts. 

On tho bridge of the Victoria and Albert, which 
caino next, the King was plainly discernible in 
full naval costume ; but tho German Emperor could 
not bo descried with certainty. His Imperial 
ensign, however, flew side by side with that of 
the King at the main. At the bows, again, stood, 
statuesque and impressive, an officer In full onl- 
furm ; and the decks of tbe yacht were crowded 
with other brilliant figures. Then came the 
Osborne, and behind, the huge white bull of tbe 
Hohenzoll.ru, with tho Kachantr ms, • Trinity 
yacht, and tho Elpbin, still further astern. A* 

(he procession MhM into thu distance across 
the shimmering silver of the wa, tbe sun, sink¬ 
ing to the horizon.broke into a still greater blaze 
•if glory. Its slanting rnys touch'd tbe two 
lowers of Osborne House into light, aud suffused 
tho western heavens with a blinding glow. Far, 
far off. tbe pall upon the Royal coffin was still ■ 
distinguishable, for thu little Alberta a* she 
passed between the towering battleships was still 
in the track of the sun. Above her the moon, 
almost full, showed faintly in the sky ; and tho 
air trembled with the notes of a funeral march, 
rising from some ship in the far distance. It was 
a scene and a subject lor tho canvas of a Turner ; 
for if others might hare risen to so great an 
inspiration, no other could have done justice to 
ihe intolerable glory of that sunset. 

The ships at the western end of the line had 
now ceased to fire their salutes ; but near the 
flagship the red flashes still spurted oat of the 
. pteck hulls and tho booming of tho guns fell 
• heavily upon the oar. Having passed the 
Majestic, tbe flotilla of destroyer* turned bard to 
port, and passed slowly out of sight up tho liar* 
hour. Tbe liuto Alberta, still distinguishable in 
detail to tbo eye that hod already watched her 
long and closely, followed : aud as she disap¬ 
peared, though the sunlight lingered Still, a 
strange chill and desolation was sensible in tho 
olr. The Queon bad gone—had gone for ever— 
and the thousand eyes that hod gazed their last 
on her turned reluctantly to confront a darker 
and a poorer world. Tbo sun went down ; tho 
lights began to twinkle from the ships ; amt the 
sea shivered into ashen grey. Tlio bright day 
was done ; and the night hod come. 




THE NAVAL CEREMONY. 

(no M 00* NAVAL COKJUMrONDENT.) 

ON BOARD H.DJ. MAJESTIC 


AT MJTOfKAD, Ft*. 1. 

To-day has bee* a day of memories, of con¬ 
trasts, and of an incomparable and unique 
spectacle. It has been a day of memories, 
and It is impossible that it should have been 
otherwise, for there are few objects or place* la 
Portsmouth Harbour which do not possess 
associations with tho great Queen ; It was at 
Spilhead that she greeted or bade farewell to her 
sailors ; and looking over these waters she had 
her island palace, from the windows of which *ha 
bad reviewed her Fleet. A day of contrast* 
also, for hero we have bad nearly thu name acum 
In many a remarkable pageant, with tho sums 
properties, and on th© same stage ; but for what 
a different part in tho drama of lifo and death I 
The contrast between this sad and solemn fui 
tion and that grand and memorable assemblage c 
naval power barely four years ago, so 
wise respects, so utterly dissimilar In others, | 
will strlko evory ono. And, again, tho day 
been historic, national, aud of world-** 
interest, in that it has seen a ceremony, untqm 
incomparable, and in every way most fitting 
s part, In some way tho principal part, 
in the obsequies of the revered Sovereign wb 
Empire rested on tbe might of her sea sti 
and the puissant valour of her Nary. 

W hen 1 stood this morning on the King's a 
—they have been tha King's stairs from I 
Immemorial—smiting for a boat to take mo off to 
this ship, nearly everything in view seemed to have 


its associations with the 1st* Queon. It was from 
those stairs she embarked to make her first visit 
to ono of her ships of war—a visit recently 
described in the columns of The Tine*. Yonder 
there lay, still Oiling a sphere of usefulness, the 
itoyal George, the ancient sailing yacht, said to 
UaTo timber in her ribs dating bock to Stuart 
times, in which the Queen nuido her first 
visit to Scotland. Alougaido her, but more to 
seaward, aro the St. Vincent aud Victory— 
vessels which bur Majesty bad visited with the 
Prince Consort. Has lor Hospital testifies to bur 
loving thought for her seamen, fur in ita wards 
bj kind words and beneficent actions tbe Queen 
t osed tbe pain of tbo sick and wounded from ber 
ships. A little way up tbo harbour is the shed 
Item which Queen Victoria launched the Royal 
Arthur on the last occasion of ceremony on which 
she come to Portsmouth dockyard. And.'finally, on 
the opposite shore Is tbo Clarence Victualling 
. Yard, in which she so often set foot when going 
ur returning to Osborn.-, and alongside tho 
Wharf of which now lies all that is mortal of hor 
r em a ins. Hero at the stupe, too, we may get our 
first indications, clear and striking, of (be 
mournful proceedings of the day. From tho out¬ 
side Portsmouth Dockyard looked much the same 
this morning as oo any other, except that the 
shops aloug the Hard wore shut, and many of 
them displayed wreaths or other signs of mourn¬ 
ing ; but inside its gates the silenc© of this 
usually busy working hive,- with ita clang of 
hammer and whir of machinery, was absolutely 
oppressive, and tbu solemn hush told eloquently 
of the sad business under way. 

As wo left tbu harbour In a gunboat the 

E oural grief was demonstrated not only by the 
U-oiastcd flags on the men-of-war and on tho 
merchant vessels, but in many places by crape 
aud purple drapery aud by few toons uf myrtle and 
laurel. Just ahead of u», tbe Enchantress taking 
. tbe Lords of th© Admiralty to Cowm tore ber 
speedy way through the water, and near at hand 
was a German torpedo-boat on an errand to' 
the Kaiser's squadron at Spithead. But a 
still moro striking feature was to be found 
in tbo many craft, black-painted for tho most 
part, but all alike laden, like ourselves, with 
people clad in deep mourning. The successive 
appearance of these boat* and small vessels, each 
with it© sombre*, solemn freight, gave an appro¬ 
priately melancholy colour to tho scene. Qn 
shore it was much the same, for the beach wa. 
lined with spectator* similarly clad, and as 
towards tbe afternoon these masses grew more 
dense the prevailing black in their attire 
scorned to present a mourning border to the 
waters on which the sad pageant was presented. 
Tho Prince do Joinrillo in his memoirs compares 
tho two stages Involved In the eonvoyauc* of 
Napoleon's remains from St. Helena to Paris,. . 
that at tho former place, where everything wa> 
donc, as ho says, with chivalrous seriousness and 
dignity, and then tbo reception in France. This 
ho describe* m “ first and foremost a show.” In 
to-dar'» proceedings there was nothing of a show. 
Imt that dignity and *o1obiii treatment which 
elevated everything and made of this pageant a 
deeply touching, if not a religions, function. 

From tbe dock of the Majestic a more* perfect 
picture in keeping with the purpose of the 
hour than this historic anchorage presented 
never was and never could be pointed. Cold, 
grey, and still ss tbo day broke, tho risen 
»un, fulfilling ita laat night's promise, shed a 
pleasant warmth and bnghtn, s*. while a 
light air from the north-west helped to dissipate 
the wintry haze and lift the folds of the half- 
masted colours in tho ships ami forts. It would 
have been most disheartening and altogether 
untoward bad tbe weather proved irapropitiou* 
when :m accident had thus enabled thu Navy to 
bare tho mournful satisfaction of rend, ring to its 
beloved and revered mistress ibis last sad 
tribute. As it turned out. neither wind nor rain 
interfered to spoil the splendour of tbe scene, 
nor was tbs mist, which at time* hung like a 
screen of gauze in tho middle distance, at any¬ 
time sufficiently dense to mar in the slightest thi- 
dignity, tbe beauty, and tho impressiveness of 
the spectacle. On cither hand, and stretching 
away from us in the flagship fully flvo miles 
, towards Coma, were moored the long linen of 
warships. On tho ono side those representing 
the majesty and putsaanoeof the British Fleet, on 
fthe other tho foreign warships signifying at once 
tho international importance of the event and tha 
deep respect in which our late venerable Monarch 
was bold abroad. Tho British linos appropriately 
.comprised tbo homo guard. At this end the 
Channel Squadron, command.-d by Sir Harry 
Kawwn, on board whore flagship I write this 
• 'tetter, and at the other The First Reserve 
Squadron with Rear-Admiral Sir G. H. Noel’s 
flagship the Alexandra at its far extremity, and 
marly opposite tb© little port of Cowes. Between 
the two flagships wore moored, with intervals of 
two and a half cables between each pair, some 30 
vessels, battleships and cruisers, the fitting 
representatives 0 f many more such men-of-war, 
flying Britain's flag in far-off waters, but 
all inspired by eh© kudo sentiments of loyalty 
oud devotion. In this chain of defensive 
armour we hare a significant demonstration of 
the steel bands which serve to bind together 
the widoly separated portions of tho Empire. 

All the British remote hav© been manv times 
• described. Every class now present was also in 
evidence at the memorable display in honour of 
the Diamond Jubilee, so that one could not but 
contrast this display and the circumstances of that 
mumoiablc occasion. Then all was bright with 
bunting, tbe sea dotted with hundreds of craft of 
all sorts and sizes, and ©Tery one was full of joy 
und thanksgiving. Now the cause of this gather¬ 
ing filled tbe mind, and the ships, so far as is - 
pona.ble in th© present day, lay sombre-bued and 
devoid of colour, save where thu ensigns fluttered 
at half-mast. In these days it is not possible to 
give a ship those signs of mourning which were 
shown in the older vessels with their lofty masts 
and spare. It is recorded, for example, that 
when tbo body of Nelson coming home In the 
Victory parsed through the Downs all the vessels 
present tipped their yards, split their sails, and 
threw their rigging into disorder—practical 
expressions of sorrow which must have had a 
picturesque and mournful effect. Tho custom 
prevailed in foreign ships of war for some t :mo 
after It was discarded in oor service, but no 
more in foreign ships than in our own vessels can 
it bo carried out to-day. 

Dike tbo British ships, tbo foreigners merely 
flow their ensigns at half-mast. First in the 
lino, and nearly opposite Die Majestic, but 
separated by three cables' distance, lay tho 
linden, the German flagship of Prinee Henry, 
next to her th© Hagen, both of theso battle¬ 
ships, and the last-named of the coast 
defence type ; then the Victoria Luiso, tho 
Nympho, cruisers ; tho Jagd, gun-vessel, and 
two torpedo-boats. Further down the lino the 
French Dupuy do LAtne stood out in strong con¬ 
trast to the grey-colon rod German vosseis, her 
bow and stern cut away towards the water, ami 
her msssivo topcastlcs towering over th© low, 
dark hull. Beyond her, again, tbo IluCause. tbe 
hoariest tw*©I Brescnt.represcnting tho Japaixna 
navy, and the handiwork of the British private 
shipbuilder, virtually a reproduction of the 
Majestic, but with th© improvements which ore 
but natural in a ship of later date. Tbo sister 
kingdom of Portugal mu, however, represented 
by its newest ship, the Dom Carlo* I., a smart- 
looking cruiser, also from the Etewick ractory. 
Lastly, tho little Principality of Monaco was 
represented by the yacht which tho Prinee 
has hod built in furtherance of his pro- 
iocte of deep-se* exploration. That other 
Powers had not their remote present was 
duo, we may be sort, merely to the fact that 


Kiotio was available, or in the vicinity of 
British waters. Tho remainder of this line was 
tnudo up of tbo smaller British vessels, and the 
representatives of that magnificent group of ocean 
I mors, headed by tbo Campania, wbiufa was 
present at tho Jubilee review, and which on this 
occasion carried the Lords and Commons. 


t approached for tho funeral pro- 
eewsion to leave Cowes the view along tbe water¬ 
way between the two lines seemed to lengthen 
nut under the rays of the winter sun until It was 
possible for those oo board tho Majestic to sc-o as 
fur down the lino as the Arrogant, and in the 
distance tho wooded heights of tho IoJo of Wight, 
Of coarse, at such a distance the arrangements 
for firing tho minute guns which were to bo part 
of the ceremony necessitated the signal being 
given from the Alexandra, and the orders were 
that a* soon os the yachts started tbo Alexandra 
should Are a preparative gun. One minute alter 
this the Majestic fired a second, and then all tbo 
vessels took up the time from her. It was almost 
exactly at the stroke of 3 that the first intimation 
tliat the mournful procession had left Cowes was 
given, and then simultaneously all the vessels in 
the long lines joined in, like the tolling of the 
passing bell. As all tbe ships used the old 
powder, columns of smoko rolled down tho water¬ 
way In dense masses, but tho wind, blowing 
util wart the lino, soon cleared tbe channel again, 
and prevented tho view from being obscured. 

Now a pause occurred during which tbo prepara¬ 
tions were made for manning the ship, and again 


a contrast presented itself with previous spec¬ 
tacle* when crowds of brightly attired ladies and 
officers in naval and military uniform added to 


tbo decorative effect. Orders had at one lime 
boi-n given that oo visitors were to be on board 
thu warships, bat it cannot be said that the 
dignity and impressiveness of the function was 
Impaired by the embargo being removed. Soon 
Du- picket boats which bad been stationed with a 
view to keeping the waterway dear appeared for 
that purpose, but there wa* scarcely occasion for 
thoir services aa but comparatively fow other 
vessels were present than those taking part In 
the ceremony. For nearly three-quarters of an 
hour tbe only Indication of the movement of tho' 
funeral flotilla was afforded by tho booming of tbe 
minute guns and the far off strains of tbo 
Then . 


music. Then as the eight torpedo-boat destroyer* 
which formed th© escort came into sight in 
the waterway between tho ships, •' 

■>llowv-d « 


at our end of the line folio 


vessels . 

i..._ * 


-.. * 011 , the men 

manned the gunwales and bridges and tops, 
(the officers in full uniform appeared on deck ’ 
»ud the Marino guards took their stations. Slowly 
and solemnly the procession approached ; the 
baud of the Majestic took up the sod requiem, 
aud as the Alberta n.-ared tbe ship the spectacle 
bocame almost painfully impressive and imposing 
beyond ail measure. In the yacht, underneath 
au awning, the coffin placed on a bier wa* plainly 
visible, guarded by th© naval aides-de-camp*. 
Every bead was, uncovered ; tho guard presented 
arms, the officers stood at attention, and tho 
alienee was only broken by the sound of the gun* 
and the uranic of the Funeral March. Tho con¬ 
trast presented by the Alberta a* wo have 
generally seen hor, with flags on all her masts 
and a biiliant asscuiblag© on hor ducks, and now, 
with her sod burden and one small standard at 
half-moat, was most striking and significant. 
Followed by th© Victoria snd Albert, carrying 
the King and (he Gorman Emperor, the 
Enchantress, tho Hohcnzollern, and the Trinity 
yacht, tbe proc< --sion passed close under the a 
stern of the Majestic, and turned away into the 
channel leading Into Portsmouth. Solemn. , 
dignified, worthy of tho occasion, tho Navy, and 
tbo traditions of Spithead, tho lust mark of 
rrapuct was thus paid by ber sailor* afloat to the ' 
remain* of their beloved and revered mistress. 

It i* titling that a word should bo said for tkt , 
admirable precision with which all tbe arr.i 


Jtt-t upon on hour, aud that no hitch occurred 
could have only been lhc- result of orach labour 
und most careful organization. On other days in 
these waters there have been' moro brilliant, 
-more magnificent spectacles, but nono more ■ 
solemn, moro impressive, or more significant than 
this. It wa© Ut once a display of the naval might 
Of Britain and a truly cbaroclertetio tribute to 
the memory of her who was so recently the 
Mistress of th© Seas. 






THE SCENE AT PORTSMOUTH. 

(raou OCR SPECIAL CO URLS PON PENT.) 

PORTSMOUTH. Fza. 1. 

All roads led to tho sea front at Fortamouth to¬ 
day, and the whole lino of beach from Stokos Boy 
to Fort Cumberland was thronged by tens of 
thousands of spectators. Before 1 o'clock excursion 
trains bud brought in nearly 30,000 persons, and, 
us tho shops in the town were closed during tho 
time of .the funeral, tho exourslonista merged in 
tho dense multitude that ceaselessly flocked to 
tbo bench. The fine point of view at Haslar sou 
wall on tho Gosport side of the harbour, whence 
a clear view of th© fleet and the procession could 
bo obtained, was even more crowded than South- 
sea beach. During tho morning hundreds of 
persons went to tbo Portaca pontoon merely to 
catch a glimpse of the foreign officers and sailors 
who had gono ashore to meet th© friends who 
were to accept thoir hospitality at Spithead ; and 
while the full dross uniform, ornamented with 
many decorations, of tbo Gorman officers was. 
mnch admired, /egret, waa manifested by the 
friends of the Spanish officer* on learning that 
tho Carlos V. had put in at Fcrrol owing to stress 
of weather, and might not arriro in time. Tho 
only British ship that failed to put in au 
appearance was the Mpecdwvll, but her place was 
taken yesterday morning by tho Juno, which, in 
spite of rumours a* to the abandonment or post¬ 
ponement of th© trip to Australia by tho Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwull and York, is beiug 
hastened forward to act as uno of the escort. 
While there was bustle and excitement in tho 
town owing to tho closing of th© shops, tho influx 
of excursionists, and a dockyard holiday, tho 
Lords of th© Admiralty,who had arrived uu board 
tb© Enchantress oo th© previous night, spout a 
.busy inuruing in th© dockyard. 

At 3 o'clock tho first minute gun was heard on 
th© sea front. Just then th© haze slightly 
lifted, but it seemed a long time before tbu first 
destroyer couJd b© discerned off Fort Mouckten. 
Soon afterwards tbo progress of the yachts as 
they came into view wa* watched with the deepest 
interest. As the Majestic was rounded the fleet 
••••u>ed firing, aud tin- minute guns wore taken up 
by Southwa Castle and the saluting battery. Thu. 
crowd, however, at th© eastern end of lii© beach 
did not wail, and as toon a* th© procession 
psssed, tho throng steadily molted away. At too 
minutes past 4 th© first signal that tho 
processiou was noariug Portsmouth Harbour was 
given by tho firing of a minute gun (ruin the 
Victory, for owing to tho wind being off the loud 
th© sound of the guns on the coast defcuccu v*o 
scarcely audible. Tho men of tho depot who hud 
mustered ou thu dockyard jetties facing tho 
passage of the Alberta, and who had kept moving 
for about two hour* to Improvo their circulation,’ 
were at onco ordered to tall iu, and the same 
order was given to tho Marines and blue jackets 
on duty at Clarence Victualling Yard. Then a 
liusb that could almost be foil tell upon the scene, 
Broken only by tho booming of minute guns from 
tthe Victory and St. George, while tins bauds of 
the*© ships waited up, and across tho harbour the 
(trains of Chopin's Funaral March, win oh was 
also played by tho band of the KxooUont, and 


accompanied the guard of honour from that ship U» 
tb* pier, which wus tbo la»t point that tho 
Alberta had to pass. Burrow Island, at tho mouth 
of tho crook leading to C'lareno-yard, w»» 
occupied by the boys of tho St. Vincent, wbo, 
hand-in-band, lined tho cireumfereuco of their 
drill ground. Two hundred blue jai'k.its from tho 
Excellent, under Lieutenant Drury-Lowe, formed 
the guard of honour on the pier, while in the 
square leading from the cn trance of the yard U> 
the water side was a guard of 400 Marines under 
Major Ormsby Johnson. Tbo entire force wss< 
under the command of Captain W. Dos V. Hamil¬ 
ton, of tho Duko of Wellington, and as the first 
destroyer came in sight, about 20 minute* past 
1, the men presented arms, and stood at attention 
on Hi the day's ceremony was at end. Mean¬ 
while, not a voice wua heard, but only th© minute 
guns, the St. George firing immediately after tho 
Victory, 60 that the intervals between too rounds 
seemed to bo somewhat prolonged. All thi* 
firing, taken together with Uiu walling of the 
bands, tbo atlllnoas of tho air, and the signs of 
th© departing day, added greatly to tho impros- 
sivenmss of the scene. 

Standing on the bridge of {he Alberta was 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Fullerton with his staff. 
Captain G. A. Brood silently directed the arrange¬ 
ments for the berthing of tho vessel, while 
a small boat went alongside, and noiselessly 
carried to tho shore tho painter by which 
tbo vessel was secured. At the head and 
tool of tho coffin wore Marino sentries. Tbo 
crow, with heads uncovered, outlined tho ship, 
and on duty near tho coffin were Admiral Sir 
Michael Cuimu-Jicvuiour, first and principal naval 
aide-de-camp, Captain W. H. May, Captain E. 8. 
Po*. Captain the Hon. H. Lambton, and Colonel 
W. Campbell, K.M.A.,the aides-de-camp on duty. 
Sir John MoNeill was on duty for th© last time as 
Equerry, and Superintendent Fraser, the father 
of tho Metropolitan Police, who has for many 
year* been at tho bead of tbo police that guard 
tho Royal Palaces, was also on duty for the lost 
time in attendance on her late Majesty. Lining 
the jetty were on duty, probably also for the last 
time In that capacity, a number of naval pen¬ 
sioners who are employed as civilians in Claruno©- 
yard, and wbo bad resumed thoir naval uniform. 
Her Majesty took a great interest in these pen¬ 
sioners, while, on their part, they esteemed it tho 
greatest honour that they should be detailed as a 
small and unpretentious guard for the Queen 
whenever she passed through Clorenco-yard. 

At tbo same time os th© Alberta wa» being berthed 
th© Victoria and Albert dropped anchor imme¬ 
diately abreast of Clarence-yard. Thu Osborne 
took up a position a liUJo lower down the harbour, 
and the Hohcnzollern went alongside the south 


railway jetty of tho dockyard. They all carried 


masthead fliqpi, but the only display of bunting on 
the Alberta was tho Royal Standard at half-mast. , 
anticipated that I 


in© 


e yacht would reach _ 

h~. destination until 6 o'clock, but soon after 
half-past 4 the gangway was brought alongside, 
th© prow, and the guards of honour were dia-^jj 
missed. So far there hod been complete daylight, • 
but no sooner had the yacht been berthed than a 

I mist foil, and heralded in tho shades of evening 
and then tho nightguard, oouaisUng of Captain 
Tboroton, two subalterns, and 32 men of thei 
Royal Marines, for whom accommodation was) 
afforded in th© fire-engine hole©, began thoir 
vigil. Arrangements were made for relieving the 
guard every two hours, and to carry out this 
purpose four relays of men were provided. At, ' 
• least one aido-do-camp was on duty on board at 
all hours of tho night. Tho Marino guard wore! 
posted 80 a* to prevent any approach U> the yacht, 
and th© augmented police fore© wore assisted by 
Marine sentries. On tbo water side two picket 
boats were on duty from th© yacht to the Victory, 
and other picket boots patrolled the water from 
the Victory to tho mouth of the harbour. 

In anticipation of the solemn function observed 
to-night, aud tho still more solemn ceremony u> 
v - carried out to-morrow morning, special 


arrangements w©r© made at the Royal landing, 
place at Clarecce-yard by Colonel S. Exham, 


superintending engineer, and tho officers of th« 
Vernon Torpedo School. The* length of th© plat¬ 
form, which is 520ft., was increuitcd to 570ft, by 
thu erection of an improvised addition toenabl© tho 
passenger* by thu front carriage to take their 
seat* comfortably in a train that Is nearly as lor 
, as that in which her Mnjesty was accustomed L 
travel to Scotland, bat lougur than that whic 
was employed on the- run to Windsor. A speeis_ 
dais, level with the floor of tho railway saloon,' 
was constructed abreant of where the third 
carriage* in tho train will stand, and upon thisihw 
body will bo rested before It is movid into th” 
train. Further down thu platform is what had l 
been" known as the Queen's waiting-room.' , 
which has iu variably been used by staff officers 
waiting for the arrival of her Majesty; and lasfa 
night thu apartment «m utilized (or the accom¬ 
modation of tho naval aidr-di-camp not in inmo- 
diat© attendance*. Tb© entire* length of th© plat¬ 
form was covered with tho black-spotted red 
carpet of tho pattern adopted in *11 tbo Royal 

C chts, and which waa spread whenever hor 
ajusty passed through her private station, but 
in order to deaden sound there lay over th© 
carpet a thick covering of crimson baize, while 
tbe wall* of the platform, as well a* tho window*' 
of thu station, wer© covered with the same 
material from end to end. Except, therefore, for 
th© open side of tha platform all daylight was 
excluded, but the officer* of the Vernon Torpedo 1 
School had, by mean* of a dynamo and apparatus 
on th© gunboat Bloodhound, installed a svntefn of 
electric lighting w.th 150 lamps, not only along 
the entire length of tho platform, but ©ncircliug 
also tho Alberta’s berth along*id«* th.. wharf 


berth alongside the wharf. 

Ou the landing of th© body to-morrow morning 
no spectators will be allowed to approach tho 

e or railway platform, aud the ceremony is 
'dud to be of tho simplest possible character 
Twelve blu* jackets of the Alberta will bear the 
coffin on their 'boulder* to tbo dal*, and as soon 
as th© Royal snd luipnrisl mourner* hsv* taken tbulr* 
real, the train will lesve for London. In additio. 
to the night guard, whom duty will not .-nd 
ontll tho train ho* left, will be an extra 
guard of Royal Marines, who will be paraded 
at an early hour to-morrow morning, and 
will carry th© King's colour of the dlviaion. 


TO-DAY’S CEREMONIAL. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 

Th© Karl Marshal baa issued th© following 
mended nrommnw (aoI.-.. —_, . . 




- -—ww louowrag 

amended programme cf today's ceremonial it, 
London and at Windsor * 


On Saturday th© Snd day of February, guards 
of honour will bo monnlod at London (Victoria 

nr*"**©* „ d u 

ii“ r,,b< “ ''*<«•* 

On th© arrival in London, th© Royal coffin will 
be rem oved from tbo carriage by an officer and 
I- “«* <* Guards and Household Cavalry a^d' 
ptare-d upon a gun-carriage,, and th© Crown and 
Cushion, the Regalia and tho Insignia of the 
Garter laid thereon. 

THE PROCESSION IN LONDON. 

^Tho prooesaion will then move In the following 

An officer of th© Headquarters Btaff. 

Bw»d» of tb© Household Cavalry. 
VoLcvntaas. 

Sad South Middlesex Klflca. 

1st Middlesex Kngincen. 

Tynemouth Artillery. 

IMUUMT. 

Warwickshire. 

COLOKIAL CoRl*. 

Detachment formed under tho orders of the 






















®lji' (Cuius, February 2nd, 1901. 
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CHART TO ILLUSTRATE THE FUNERAL PROCESSION ACROSS THE SOLENT. 
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Colonial Office and of the ufficep commanding 
provisional battalion, Shorn cliffo. 

Militia. 

3rd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 

3rd Battalion Fu.ysl VVcUti Kueillers. 

4th Ha.tnlion Royal Irish Regiment. 

4th Battalion Norfolk Regiment. 
HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
(In Ian try detachment). 

Army Veterinary Impairment. 

Army Fay Corpa. 

Army Ordnanoo Corps. 

Army Chaplains’ Department. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Army Service Corps. 

Representatives <J the Indian Army selected by 
the India Office. 

Invartkt or this Lins. 

4th Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

Royal Irish Bum lien. 

2nd Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 

4th Battalion King's Royal Rifle Corps. 
Royal Fusilier*. 

1st Battalion Royal Lancaster Regiment. 
Foot Guard*. 

Irish Guards. 

Scots Guards. 

Coldstream Guards. 

Grenadier Guards. 

Corps of Royal Kngioeora. 

Royal Regiment of Artillebt. 

Royal Garrison Artillory. 

Royal Held Artillory. 

Royal Horse Artillery. 

Cavalry or the Link. 

21st Lancers. 

7th Hussars. 

2nd Dragoon Guards. 

Household Cavalry. 

Royal Horae Guard*. 

2nd Life Guards. 

1st Liio Guards. 

Royal Navy, Ac. 

Royal Marino Light infantry. 

Royal Marine Artillery. 

Royal Navy. 

The Military Attaches to the Foreign Embassies. 
Field-Marshal Earl Robert*. K.G.. K.P., V.C., 
Field Marshals, and the Headquarters Staff of 
tbc Army. 

Band of too Royal Marino Light Infantry. 
Band of the Guards. 

Band of the Royal Engineers. 

Band of too Royal Artillery. 

The Earl Marshal, 

The Duke or Norfolk, K.G. 

Three Gold Sticks. 

Lord Helper, Duke of Buo- 
P.C. cl each, 

K.G..K.T. 

While Staves. 

Sir A. A eland 
Hood, Bart., 

Vico 

Chamberlain. 


Earl of Walde- 
gravo, P.C. 


Viscount 
Valtmlia.M.P., 
Comptroller of 
the Houaehold. 

Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Chamberlain. 


Motor Caven¬ 
dish,L'sq-.M.P., 
Treasurer of 
Household. 
Earl of Pembroke, 
G.C.V.O., 

Lord Steward. 

A idcs-do-Camp. Aides-de-Camp, 

Colonel B. G. D. Cooke. Colonel J. C. Cavendish. 
Colonel Lord Blyths- Colonel Bir R. Ogilry, 
wood. Bart. 

Colonel J. FI. Rlvcfcfc- Colonel Tbe Duke of 
Caraac, C.I.E. N’orthumbcrland.K.G. 

Colonol J. Stevenson. Colonel too Marquis of 
Londonderry, K.G, 

Colonel The Earl of Colonel The Earl of 
Barcwocd. Haddington. 

Colonel the Dnke of Colonel Tka Viscoant 
Beaufort. Galway. 

Colonel C. B. Bashford. Colonol C. P. Lo Coma, 
C.B. 

Colonel The Earl of Colonel Lord Suffield, 
Cawdor. K.C.B. 

Colonol The Earl of Colonel Wood Martin. 
March. 

Colonel Tho Duke of Colonel W. Bell, O.B. 
Montrose, K.T. 

Brevet-Colonel T. F. D. Colonel W. Campbell. 
Bridge. 

Colonel H. H. Mathias, Colonel H. G. Dixon, 
O.B. CJJ. 

Colonel W. Altken, Colonel G. L. C. Money, 
C.B. C.B., D.S.O. 

Colonel E. T. Hatton, Captain tho Hon. Hed- 

C.B. worth Lamhton, R.N. 

Captain Sir Edward Captain Charles Oxmp- 

Ohiohoster, Bart, boll, CJS., D.8.O. 
C.B..-C.M.G. 

Captain Edmund S. Captain Angna Mac- 
Foe. M.V.O. Leod. 

Captain Count Captain Alfred A. C. 

Frederick C. Mctaxa. Parr. 

Captain William H. Captain George L. 

Atkinson. 

Col. J. 



Major Coant Gloicbcn, H.S.H. Princo Louis ol 
C.M.G. Bstteoberg, G.O.B. 


Vice-Admiral Sir J. Admiral M. Culmo-Sey- 

Fullorton, C.B, mour, Bart., G.C.B. 
K.C.V.O., 

ROYAL STANDARD 
bo mo by a Non-Commissioned Officer of tbe 
Household Cavalry. 

King’s H.R.H. B.l.M. King’s 

A. D.C. The Duke THE' Tho Gcr- Eqnerry, 

Maj.-Gen. of Con- KING. man Capt. Ilol- 
braiozon, naught. Emperor. (old. 

C.B. 

Field Tbe Master General Silver 

Officer ot too von Stick. 

In Walt- Horse, ScholL 

mg. Tlw Duke 

of Portland, 

K.G. 

H.M. The King of the H.M. The King of 
Hellenes Portugal 

H.R.H. Princo H.R.H. Princo H.R.IL Tbe 
Henry of Christian of Grand Duko of 

Prussia. Schleswig. Ilcsae. 

Holstein. 

H.H. Princo H.R.H. Prinoe H.R.H. Tho 
Albert of Arthur of Dnke of Saxo- 

Schleswig- Connaught. Coburg and 
Holstein. Gotha. 

H.R.H. Tho H.I. and R.H. H.R.H. The 
Crown Prinoe The Crown Duko of Sparta, 

of Rumania. Princo of 

Germany. 

H.R.H. Prince H.R.H. Tho H.8.H. The 

Charles of Crown Prinoe Princo 

Denmark. of Denmark. Hohenlohe- 

Lsngcnburg. 

H.R.H. Tho H.I. and R.II. H.l.H. The 
Crown Prince the Archduke Hereditary 

of Norway and Francis Grand Duke 
Sweden. Ferdinand of Michael. 

Austria. 

H.R.H. Tlie H.R.H. Tbe H.R.H. Tbe 

Duke of Aosta Crown Prinoe Duke of 

of Siam. Saxony. 

H.R.H. Tho H.R.H. Prinoe H.R.H. The 
Hereditary Amulf of Duke Robert ol 

Grand Duko of Bavaria. Wurtemborg. 

Baden. 

H.R.H. Prince H.R.H. Prinoe H.R.H. Princo 
Waideck Ernest of HebenzollerD 

Pyrmont. Hohoniohe. and 

Siopm/ingcn. 

H.R.H. Tho H.R.H. the H.H. Tho 
Prince Philip DnkcAdolphua Hereditary 

of Saxo- Frederick of Prinoe of Saxe- 

Coburg. Mecklenburg- Moiningcn. 

Stratits. 

B. S.H. The H.H. the Duke H.H. Prince 

Prince Adolph BraastGonther Frederick 

of Schaumbcrg- of Schleswig- Charles of 

Llppe. Holstein. House. 

li.S.H. Prinoe Il.S.li. the H.H. Princo 

Francis of Teck. Duko of Took. Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. 

Mehenwt AIL H.S.H. Prinoe H.H. Prince 
Ernest of Saxo- Henry 
Alton burg. Roust. XXX. 

Tho Dnke of Fife. LLS.H. Princo Alexander 
of Teck. 

Tho Crown Eqnerry, 

Major-General Sir H. Ewart. 
Deputation of Officers of the German Army. 
Officers of the Suite of theGcrmau Emperor, 
let Carriage. 

Tho Qocen. 

H.R.H. Princess Louise, Ducbc*# of Fife. 
H.R.H. Princess Victoria. 

H.R.IL Princess Charles of Denmark. 

2nd Carriage. 

H.M. Tho King of tho Belgians. 

H.R.IL Princes* Christian of Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein. 

H.R.H. Princes* Louise, Duchess of ArgylL 
H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenbcrg. 

3rd Carriage. 

H.I.n. The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Connaught. 

H.R.H. Tbe Duchess of Albany. 

IL8.IL Princess Adolph of Schaumborg-Llppe. 
4th Carriage. 

Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge. 
Field-Marshal H.H. Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar. K.P, G.C.B. 

Field-Marshal Right Hon. Viscount Wolsoley, 
K.P., G.C.B, Gold Stick. 

&TH Carriage. 

Tho Duchess of Buccleuch, Mistress of the 
Robes. 

The Countcsa of Lytton, Lady in Waiting. 

Misa Phipps, Woman of the Bedchamber. 

(All to Her late Majesty.) 

Lard Lawrence. 

6th Carriage. 

Lady 8ufBeld, Lady in Waiting to tho Queen. 
Miss Knollys, Woman of too Bedchamber to 
tho Queen. 

Lord Churchill. 

Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of toe 
German Army Deputation. 

Closing Escort- 

On too arrival at Paddington Station the 
Coffin will be removed from too Gun Carriago by 
the Bearer Party of Non-Commissioned (Moors 
of the Guards and Household Cavalry. 

At one o’clock the train convoying the Royal 
Remains will leave for Windsor. 

On arriving at Windsor too Coffin will bo re¬ 
moved from tho carriage by a second Bearer 
Party of Nou-Commwsioncd Officer* of tho Guard* 
and Household Cavalry, and placed upon a Gun 
G . triage., and tho Crown and Cushion, the Regalia 
and Insignia ol tho Garter laid, aa before, 

^N^val and Military Guards of honour will be 
mounted at Windsor. 


THE PROCESSION AT WINDSOR. 

The procession to St. George's Chapel will 
move in tho following ordor 

Escort of the Li I o G uarda. 
Pursuivant* of Arms. 

General Polo-Carev» and Staff. 
Aide*-de-Oamp. A ides-do-Camp. 

Colonel B. G. D. Cooke Colonel J.C. Cavendish 
Colonel Lord Blytha- Colonel Sir K. Ogilvy, 
wood Bart. 

Colonel J. H. Riveto- Colonel The Duke of 
Northumberland, 
K.G. 

Colonel Tho Marquis ol 
Londonderry. K.G. 
Colonel Tho fori ol 
Haddington 


Colonel Lord Suffleld, 
K.C.B. 

Colonel Wood Martin. 
Colonel W. Bell, C.B. 


Oarnao, C.I.E. 

Colonel J. Stevenson 

Colonol Tho Earl < 

Hare wood 

Colonol The Duko of Colonel Tho Vlseount 
Beaufort. Galway. 

Colonel C. B. Bashford: Colonel C. P. Lo Cornu, 
O.B. 

Colonel The Earl 

Cawdor. 

Colonel Tho Earl of 
March. 

Colonol The Dnke 
Montrose, K.T. 

Brevet-Colonel T. F. D. Colonel W. Campbell. 
Bridge. 

Colonel H. H. Mathias, Colonel H. G. Dixon, 
C.B. C.B. 

Colonel W. A i then, Colonel G. L. CJ 

C.B. Money, O.B, D.S.O. 

Colonel K. T. Hatton, Captain Tbe Hon. Hods 

C.B. worth Lambton, R.N. 

Captain Sir Edward Captain Charles Camp- 

Chicbestor, Bart., bell, C.B, D.S.O. 
C.B, C.M.G. 

Captain Edmund S. Captain Angus Mac- 

Pod. M.V.O. Leod. 

Captain Count Frede- Captain Alfred A. O. 

rick C. Motaxo. Parr. 

Captain WUliam H. Captain George L. 

May, M.V.O. Atkinson. 

Deputation* from two German Regiments. 
Adjutant-General. Quartermaster-General. 
Commandor-in-Chief. 

The Massed Bands. 

The Herald*. 

No™,. Kin* ..a™,. 

The Earl Marshal. 

The Gold Sticks. 

Tho White Staves. 

Tho Lord Chamberlain. Tho Lord Steward. 

Lt.-Col. 

A. David- 



Lt-CoL „ 
The Rt. § 
Hon. Sir 
F. I. Ed¬ 
wards, 

K-C.B. 

Major Count Gleicben, H.S.H. Prinoe Louis of 
C.M.G. BattenUrg. G.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir J. Admiral Sir M. Online- 
Fullerton, K.O.V.O., Seymour, Bart., G.C.B. 
O.B. 

ROYAL STANDARD, 
borne by a Non-Commissioned Officer of tho 
Household Cavalry. 

King's H.R.H. H.l.M. King's 

A.D.C. The Duko THE The Ger- Equerry, 
Maj. Gen. of Coo- KING. man Capt. Hol- 
Brataxon, naught- Emperor. ford. 

O.B. 

Field Tbe General Silvo* 

Officer in Master of von Stick. 

Waiting, toe Horse, Scholl. 

Tho Duko 
of Portland, 

K.G. 

H.M. The King at the H.M. The King of Por- 
Hcllcnc*. tugal. 

H.R.H. Princo H.R.H. Princo H.R.H. The 


H.H. Prince 
Albert of 
Schleswig- 
Holstein. 
H.R.H. 
The Crown 
Prince ot 


Christian of 
Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein. 

H.R.H. Princo 
Arthur 
of 

Connaught. 
H.l. and K.H. 
The Crown 
Prinoe of 
Germany. 
H.R.H. 

The Crown 
Prince of 
Denmark. 


Grand Duko of 


H.R.H. 

Tho lFuko of 
Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 

H.R.H. j 
Tho Duke 
of 

Sparta. 

H.S.H. 

Tho Prince 
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Langonburg. 


H.R.H. The HO. and R.IL H.R.H. The 


Crown 
Prinoe-of 
Norway and 
Sweden. 
H.R.H. The 
Duko ot 
Aosta. 


Hereditary 
Grand Duke 
Michael. 

H.R.H. The 
Duko of 
Saxony. 


Tho Archduke 
Francis 
Ferdinand of 
Austria. 

H.R.H. The 
Crown Prince 

B.R.H. Tbe H.R.H.' Prinoe H.RJL The 
Hereditary Arnulf of Duko Robert 
Grand Duke of Bavaria. of 

Baden. Wurteinborg, 

H.R.H. Prince H.R.H. Prince H.R.H. Prince 
Waideck Pyr» Ernest Hohen- of Hohtm- 


H.R.H. Tho H.R.H. The H.H. the Hcnv 
Princo Philip DukeAdolphu* dltnry Prinoe 

of Saxo- Frederick of of Soxo- 

Coburg. Mecklenburg- Mciningon. 

Strelitz. 

H.S.H. Tbe H.II. The Duko H.H. Prince 

Prinoe Adolph Erwsot Fr*&~ick 

of Scbaum- Guntoer of Charios of 

berg Lippe. Schleswig- H*»*e. 

Holstein. 

Mchemet AIL H.S.H. The H.H. Prince 
Duke of Took. Henry Keuss 

m. 

H.S.H. Prince H.H. Prince Leopold [ 

Francis ol Teck. of Saxe-Coburg 

The Duke of H.S.H. Prince H.S.H. Prlncd 

Fife. Ernest of Saxe- Alexander of 

Altenburg. Teck. _ 

REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN STATES. I 

A.uu*MiAOona. ™ 

rurkey.—Tarkhan Paaha,Alexander Caratbcodori 
Pasha. 

Franco.—Vieo-Admirsl BienaimA 
United States.—Tho Honourable Joseph H. 


Spain.—The Duko of Manilas and Villanueva. 

Japan.—Baron Hayaalii. 

Envoys Ext i^vokui nary and Ministers 
Plenii-oti-ntiaby. 

Persia.—General Mir*a Mahommcd All Khan,; 
Ala-c*-Saltanoh. 

Guatemala.—Seflor Don Fernando Crux. 
Nicaragua.—Seflor Don Criatano Medina. 
Paraguay.—Seflor Don Eusebio Maehain. 
Chile.—Seflor Don Domingo Gana. 
Argentine Republic.—Seflor Don Florenclo L. 


Switzerland.— Mona. Charles D. Boureart. 
Netherlands.—Borou do Harden brock de 
Bcrgnmlmcht. 

Mexico.—Seflor Don Sebastian Mier. 

Servia.—M. MiiatoYltch. 

Brazil.—Seflor Don J. A. Nabuoo. 

Uruguay.—Seflor Don Alfonso do Znmnran. j 
Bulgaria.—Count de Bourbouion. 

Korea.—Tchin Pomm Ye. 

Ecuador.—M. HornFre Morla. 

Hanover.—Colonel Baron roc Kienck. 

Luxemburg.—Count d'Asscmbourg. 

Mccklcnburg-Scliworm.—Count von Hardonburg. 

Monaco.—The Count Bolny'd’Avrioourt. ] 

Oldenburg.—Count von Wedel. 

Suite* of the Royal representative*. 

Suites of representatives of Foreign States, i 
Non-commbraioued officers and men of the German, 
deputation. 

Gentlemen at Arms with their axes reversed, i 

Yeomen of tho Guard with their part i s ans • 
reversed. 

At the entrance of tho Chapel the Royal 
remain* will lie received by toe Doan and Pro¬ 
be odario, a;tended by tho choir of Wind), r (ofel 
will fall in immediately after the Heralds), and 
the proeoK'.iou will move up tho navo into tk* 
choir, where tho Royal coffin will bq placed in 
too centre of tho choir. 

His Majesty tho King, chief mourner,will stand 
at the head of the coffin. 

The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s House¬ 
hold will take his place at the foot of the e ffia, . 

tho lord Steward on his right, and toe Karl I 

Marshal on his left. 1 

The part of tho service before the interment* 
having been performed and the anthem having boon ! 
sung, William Henry Weldon, Esquire, Norroj,''' 
Deputy to Garter Principal King of Arms, will 
pronounce the styles of her late Moat Sacred 
Majesty of bleated memory, whereupon toe 
ceremony will be concluded. 

N.B.—The Knight* of the several Orders, who 
walk in the procession, will wear their re.-pec live 
collar* with white rosettes. 

Full dress, with a band of crapo 4in. brood on 
left, arm, and cloak* or greatcoats (but not 
mackintoshes) to bo worn. 

' NORFOLK, Ear] Marshal. 

Earl Marshal’s Office, Jan. 31, 1901. 


THE NAVAL A.ND MILITARY 
PORTION OF THE PROCESSION. 

Oilmen or the Naval and Military portion or 
7 UE PEOCJaaiQN ON THE OCCASION OP THE 
Funeral or He* Lay* Majgsty Qrnx 
Victoria, or Blessed and Glorious Memory, 
February 2, 1901. 

1. The Procession will be formed up In the 
following order on the line of route at the places 
specified by 9 45 a.m. Detachments against 
which no station i.< shown will take up intermediate! 
position* in their proper order. The distances! 
shown in the first column are to be maintained 
between detachment*, both at the halt and on 
tho march :— 
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(£Ijr Cinu'S, February 2nd, 1901. 
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1 tho entrance to 

1 Victoria S uteioo 

t® will move 

direct into their 


positions, wntca win do coocaou oy »u ^ 

or attached to tbe Headquarter Stall. For this 
purpose the lino of Procession will bo divided 
into throe tone*, to each of which a Stall Officer 
will bo allotted. 

No. 1 tone.—Walslngham House to the 
bottom of St. Jamwife-streot including the 
representatives of the Indian Army. 

No. 2 tone.—Bottom of St. Jamess-stroct to 
Buckingham Paiaoe including the Royal 
Field Artillery. 

No. 3 ton©.—Buckingham Palace to Victoria 
Sutton. 

3. The General Officer Commanding the Home 
District will detail i 2 mounted slgnallors with 
flags under an Officer to report to au Officer of 
the Head-Quarter Staff opptaito Wal.iugbaio 
House st U 45 a.m. Three signallera will bo dis¬ 
tributed along the route bat clear of the Proces¬ 
sion and to the right ol it, and will signal when 
it is to move on and when to halt. As most signals 
Mill start from the roar of the column, Its 
shmallors will constantly look back to Uko them 
up. The Hag held steady above the head wiU 
signify the " halt ” ; the ftag waved wiU signify 


•• advance. au vmccre m * ‘ vv ‘—•— 

most be on the alert for tho signals and must pass 
the word of command from 000 detachment to 
another. Caro is to bo taken not to Impede the 

'dTTho*pJoSSw* will probably start abemt 
’ll a.m. As soon a. tho signalton wave Mr 
flags the Procession will move. Ihe signal will 
come from tho rear of the column. 

u. Cavalry will march In sections. Mounted 
Artillery in column of route, detachments toft, 
tnd dismounted troop* in lours. All will match 
•• left in front ’’ along tho centre <rf Urn roadway. 

d. Tho two mounted bands In front will not 
play • tie fonr dismounted bands in rear will 
piny alternately, commencing with tlio rear band 

^of°^hing Paddington Station the Pro- 

camion will pass along the arrival platform and 
; ut b . tho cab ramp. hbon each detachment will 
bo directed to iU destination by a 8Uff CX ficOT. 
On no account will any detachment halt or chock 
it* puce till well clear of tho route of the Pie- 


“Tw'ountod troop, in the Procession wm not 
d»w monte • Uncos will bo at too " carry.’ 
Troops armed with rifle or carbine will «4 
with roversod arms (Officers with reversed swords 

Ta“iw EL r~-K» -m J» wtags 

place, at the time stated in paragraph I ui*W 
Lnudn there until too Cominander-ui-Chiofl 
After toe Commander- Lr.-Chiof has passed, 
limited troops may dismount and dismounted 
“?£r r :r P do arm*. All may walk about pro- 
Sd th. toS front and rear of each deto chrn eg, 

ultekei. A“ *“1 *• W* 1 * to™ - ° p “ “•I' 

JTTtSTSJ? 1? -m b. • 

inarch.” Any check should bo met by Corn- 
“S’- J doUchroonta by a temporary increase 
TCr on M^ccount dmuld any ponton of 
F&tfnlon halt or mark time except by an 

"H'' au'^ > th. p™-. m >* 
wmuStb, rjL 



To-day we pay. In London and throughout this 
vast Empire, our last mournful homage to all that 
is mortal of tho greatest and best of England’s 
Sovereigns. As soon as tho groat Qcees 
her last tranquil sleep thcro was a 
spontaneous yearning of tho universal human, 
heart towards tho incomparable woman who had 
touched It as even woman never touched It 
before. Indeed tho sob of lamentation for a good 
and great woman's passing has boon world-wide, 
unanimous. Even national antagonisms hare for 
tbo moment been stilled in tho august and recon¬ 
ciling presence of death. Tho formal condolence* 
of foreign Courts and potentates have boon 
fraught with an Intensity of sorrow and sympathy 
which trnkes the whole world kin and lends to 
what might havo been more cororoony a dignity 
and a pathos drawn from tho very depths of tho 
human Heart. Wherever mon have met since 
Qckkn Victoria died tho ono topic of hushed and 
reverent talk has been the Immense significance, 
tho overwhelming magnitude of a calamity which 
saddened the whole earth in the twinkling of an 
eye. Our leaders In Church and State havo told 
ua.ln words worthy of tho occasion,of her splendid 
virtues and rare powers, of hor unceasing and 
roost wise devotion—reaching far back to a time 
which very few of us can oven remember—to the 
safety, honour, and welfare of her realm and 
Empire. They havo dwelt once more on what wo 
already knew, on her gracious, eager, and roost 
kindly sympathy for all she knew to be in danger, 
necessity, or tribulation,on tho sustained nobility 
of her personal character, on tho chastened 
beauty and unsullied purity of her private life. 
The captains and the Kings, the Princes and tb< 
leaders, of many people, havo gatbc|«-d together 
to pay tho last tribute to hor obsequies. That 
stately but sorrowful procession of her remain: 
followed by her nearest and dearest down the 
familiar slopes of tho Island home she loved so' 
well has symbolized la death tho brightest joys and 
darkest sorrows of a life which has drunk deep of 
both. A deeper and a wider symbolism belongs, a* 
•be herself would havo acknowledged, to her last 
passing of the sea between tho great ships which 
arc tbo guardians and the sureties of England's 
naval might. None who witueeaud that splendid 
and most moving spectacle yesterday can ever 
forget it. AUwho think of it must understand that 
there, and thoxoonly, roots tbo immediate security 
of too realm which tho great Qozkn loved ant 
served so well. Nor Is it without a congruous 
symbolism that her mortal remains rested las) 
night in toe very centre and metropolis of her 
country’s naval activity. • 

But to-day all symbolism is merged in 
the reality of a great nation’s lamenta¬ 
tion. The symbols, Indeed, are thcro In abun¬ 
dance. “ The tldo of pomp That beats upon tht 
“ high shore of this world ” never flowed in 
fuller and more solemn flood in tho world'* 
greatest city than It will flow to-day. But on . 
that we need not dwell. The tide of genuine and 
heartfelt human emotion will flow fullor and 
higher shill. In It* monrnfol and respectful, 
silence it will be “ such a tido as mov ing sccov 
“ asleep, Too full for sound and foam.” There Is 
no reality so great, so deep, so awful oven as 
human feeling in the presence of death when It Is 
real, as it Is to-day. There Is no trace of merely 
conventional loyalty In the mourning of all Lon 
don, of all tho United Kingdom, of the whok 
British Empire, even of no small portion of living 
humanity at the burial of the great Queen. 
When Gsokoe IV. died it was asked in all 
seriousness, “ What eye has wept for - him ? 

•• What heart has heaved ono throb of un- 
“ mercenary sorrow ? " It was bitterly said, but 
truly. It la Quasi Victoria's doing that to-daj 
wo can ask with equal truth and no bitterness, 
but that whioh belong* to unquenchable grief. 
What eye baa not wept for her ? What heari 
has not heaved with many a throb of unbough! 
and quite irrepressible sorrow ? Wo hsvo los; 
not merely a Qnuss, stately, yet homely, exalted 
above os all, yet human and womanly beyond u> 
all even In hor exalted isolation, not merely s 
mortal whoa© term of days was filled. We haw 
lost a Sovereign whoso personality was so 
closely entwined in all our live., so inseparably 
associated, for many of ns beyond all living 
memory, with all our Institutions that wo had 
long learnt almost instinctively to regard her as 
endowed with tho -perpetuity which belongs sc 
happily to her Crown and Throne. It will be 
quite as long—let us hope it will be far longer- 
before the nation abandons that instinctive feel¬ 
ing which give, its deepest significance to the 
last mournful pageant of to-day. It will nngur 
ill for tho Commonwealth If it ever does. Qcitkn 
Victoria is passing to-day “ to tho nolso of tht 
mourning of a mighty nation," of a nation novel 


in this or to any other .generation so solemnly 
<“rred to IU depths—passing^* to where 


beyona 

• these voices there Is peace.” After toe last 

• Lecquics at too stately castl© of her raeo she 
will soon sloop In that peace beside tho hnsband 
of her youth. ** Her body Is lmrled In peace, but 
*• her name livothfor evermore." Tho King himself, 
oven in tho first poignant anguish of his grief, has 
assured tho nation that his “ constant cudcavoor 

• will bo always to walk in her footsteps." 
Ho could havo no nobler or more inspiring 
rxcmplar. Sorrow aa wo must to-day therefore, 
let us not sorrow as those who are without hope. 
No nation was over the worse for such a sorrow 
os this ; it must be a poor nation which is not 
very much the better for the memory and the 
example of so pure, so noble, so devoted a life as 
that of Queen Victobia. 

Wo would not by snob reflections abate one 
single shred of the mournful homage whioh the 
whole Empire will render In spirit and nearly all 
London in person to tho memory and the 
obsequies of the great Qcrfcx w© have lost. But 
for those who sorrow not without hopo death in 
the end Is swallowed up in victory—to that 
victory of oar brat solves over oar common solve, 
which is tbo moat consoling and most fortifying 
result of a great crisis in tho life of nations as it 
is to the life of mon. Let us all resolve, then, In 
this tho bitterest hour of our common sadneos, to 
be better because tho Qoeen was good. She 
exhorts A to this from hor grave with a far more 
compelling volco than over her living and loving' 
presence oould command. That la the truo lesson ( 
of death to this world. "It Is expedient for you 
•* that I go away ’’ is one of the deepest sayings 
of tho Bomb. To all who have ever sor¬ 
rowed the words bring unspeokablo saflnm* 
and yet unspeakable comfort. " Men are 
gathered to their fathers, but their Influence Is 
" even stronger when they are gone. Clearer and 
" more distinct grow tho lineaments of a character 
” when tho outward form has deported. Louder 
•* speaks the voice which la heard only 




“ 


by tho inward ear." These words were 
written many years ago by one to whose sorrow¬ 
ing widow tho Queen sent almost her last 
message of comfort, to another whose loss was a* 
Is the Kino’s today. To him we offer them and 
to all his subjects, for no difference of station can 
affect tho wisdom, the strength, and the consola¬ 
tion they convey. And If the Queen herself # ooold 
speak, none can doubt that her last message to 
the nation would bo In tho spirit of her whole Ufo, 
even In tho very spirit of those solemn words of 
Infinite solseo and exhortation whioh have so 
often beoa sold, in her presence, over her loved 
ones, and will be said onco more to-day in over- 
last ing remembrance of her perfect lovo aud per¬ 
fect faith in all righteousness and goodness 
“ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stodfast, 
" immoveable, always abounding in tho work of the 1 
" Lord, forasmuch as y® know that your labour 
“ is not to vain in tho Lord." 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Quia to Urn If la tulwar, t 

Ssscals ? qtii tsnli teiem genfetts parent©* ? 

Arnold I. fiOi-C 


Lay her to rest. O hour of grief and awe 1 
We ray not England's happier days are done ; 
But who with that insgnetlo touch shall draw 
And weld our world-spread Empire Into on©?- 
May Ho, who gavo tho mother, graco tho son 1 
So simply noble that almost she made 
Of earth-born sovereignty a thing divine. 

Lovo was hor law, by purity ahrf swayed, 

A power nor grief nor age could undermine— 
Her throne an altar, and her hearth a shrine. 
Queen, wife, and mother peerless : oven so : 

And this shall bo her fame in after yt>ara— 

Dr alien or akin, or friend or foe. 

Old jealousies forgot, old feuds and fears, 

Tho whole earth wrote her epitaph in tears. 
Lay hor to rest. Hor memory shall bo blown 


iho made for peace, and passes to bor own 
With those who reign—O recompense sublime !— 
Beyond the folding gates of space and time. 

JAMBS BH0ADE3. 


Among the many expressions of sympathy whlchj 
continue to arrlvo from abroad none will be more* 
warmly welcomed and appreciated than the apon-] 
tancous tributes paid to our bolovod Queen by 
tho great kindred nation across the Atlantic. Onr^ 
New York Correspondent toll* u* that to-day the 
financial and commercial exchanges of New York 
will be closed a* a mark of respect and sympathy, 
while numerous memorial services held by many 
of tho most eminent clergy In the city will further 
attest the identity of tho emotions that now fill 
English and American heart®. Thot pause in the 
busy life of Now York, and that turning ofj 
men's minds to tho solemn thoughts befitting the 
presence of death, will be regarded by the 
English pcoplo as a very craphatio and very 
precious evidence of community of thought and 
feeling upon what is fundamental to tho character 1 
and conduct of nations. From a somewhat 
different point of view tho manifestations of grief 
and sympathy from India are very gratifying. 
Lord Curzox’s eloquent tribute to Queen 
Victoria is not the mere expression of the 
private feelings of a distinguished representative 
of tho Crown. He speaks of what he knows and 
of what wo all know in view of the eagerness 
shown to take part in the South African struggle, 
when he dwell* upon tho loyalty of tho Princes of 
India. When he adds that the Indian peoples share 
the sentiments of their Prince® ho tan again point 
by way of corroboration to tho great public meet¬ 
ings in which Hindus and Mahometans have vied 
with one another In testifying their sorrow. 
The King, who is Emperor of India, has 
replied with equal dignity and good feeling 
to the telegram of condolence sent by Lord 
CLuzon In the name of all classes in India. 

He is deeply touched by tho universal sorrow, 
and sends hi* acknowledgment* of the homage 
tendered to him on his accession, alike to chiefs 
and people whoso country he has seen. In whose 
attachment to the Throne ho has full eoufldenee, 
.and whose prerperlty and happiness wiD always 
be to him of tho highest in ter rat and concern. 

In no region that owned her sway has the long 
period covered by the reign of Queen Victoria 
brought about greater or more beneficent changes 
than in India. There, as elsewhere, tbo task 
of government Is unending, and finality is un¬ 
attainable. But India may bo assured that 
no less solicitude will be shown under it* 
rlMi-EKOR than under its Empress to deal fairly 
ind wisely with tho problems of administration. 

Whilo tho King has Just transmitted his salu¬ 
tations to the regiment of Prussian Guards, of 
which the German BurotoR has appointed him 
chief, in succession to his mother, the Empthior 
las carried on the Interchange of courtly 
-oorteslra by appointing the Duke of Corn¬ 
wall and Yorx d la suit® of the Gorman 
Navy. It seems to bo more necessary to Gere 
many than here to explain the exact algnill- 
cunco of these reciprocal compliment®, since 
serious artlclo to the Cologne Garotte ha® been 
JoTotod to a rather elaborate disquisition 
apon the subject, Tbo Emperor himself deals 
with tho whole situation in bis own hearty and 
breezy manner, which Ignores In the most polite 
»nd good-humoured way tho possibility of any 
misconception of hi* acta. He tolls his people 
that bo was deriving tho greatest happiness from 
the heart-etirring festivities celebrating the 
bicentenary of tho Prussian Kingdom, when ho 
was plunged Into deep moarnlog by tho death of 
his most devoted and revered grandmother. 
Undor tho fresh sense of this affliction bo passed 
hla birthday In silent solf-conimnnlen at the bier 
of that nob!© Sovereign. But tho numerous 
demonstrations In Germany on the occasion of his 
birthday cam® homo to hts heart with all the 
greater warmth and emphasis. It waa a comfort 
to him to learn one® more in how kindly a 
manner he la remembered by Germans at home 
and abroad, and lie feels cpnstralncd to expires 
his wannest gratitude to all who have taken part 
in the celebration of his birthday. Tbo Emperor, 
in short,quietly, but peremptorily put* tho whole 
matter upon Its natural footing as one of personal 
feeling and domestic affection, silently rebuking 
all who may feel disposed to read Into the conduct 
of himself or his relative® meanings which tb«y 
do not Intend It to bear. There ha® lieen 
only ono discordant not© in the nows from abroad. 
It wns struck by some unmannerly Czech and 
Pan-German Doputle® in the Reich*rath, who 
*onght advertisement by trying to Insult at 
onco this country ami their own venerable 
Emperor. Thoir importance wa® quito ae- 
ouratoly dh-ax tired in this country frou» lS *° 0r * 


bat It Is gratifying to observe with wlut warmth 

of Indignation they are repudiated by all 
respuctablo organa of Austrian opinion. 


(Tljc Dailn (Tckqniplr. 

February 2nd, 1901. 

FUNERAL 


THE QUEEN. 


SOLEMN AND SPLENDID 
PAGEANT 
AT OSBORNE. 


From Our Special Correspondent. 

COWES, Friday Night. 
Beautiful to simplicity and dignity has been 
tho memorabl© ceremonial with which all that u 
• mortal cf her late Majesty haa been borno from 
the seaside home she loved so well for the last • 
sad journey. A rarely Iot*1v spring day, with 
Warm »un»hino, bespeaking May rather than tin: . 
opening of February, gave n note of peace and 
brilliancy that accorded strangely well with tho '■ 
last memories one would fiun keep of her lor w horn 
an Empire mourns. Whatever may bo the 
pageant that London and Windsor have in store 
for the morrow, it cannot be more moving or 
more exquititely attuned to tho Christian con¬ 
ception of death than tho noble impress!venea* 
ol the wholo ceremony it has just been my pri¬ 
vilege to witness. All that military pomp and 
splendid uniforms, tbo emblems of State, and 
wailing music could lend to enhance the splen¬ 
dour of the scene were there, and in tho striking 
procession of ltoyal mourners there waa that 
which seemed above all to associate the progress • 
from Osborne to the Alberta with tho family life , 
ami tiomobtic influence of tho late Sovereign. 

Even in tho walk across the woll-kcpt lawn* 
and charming avenues of evergreens with which 
tho ground* are laid out, there were many into- .f 
restin'* reminiscence* of tho Queen's homo life, j 
Before many of the conifers and other trees to 
tho gardens are affixed small labels, stating by 
whom they were planted, and of a handsome 
pimL, pinosa it is recorded that it was placed 
in tha ground by her Majesty in 1S19, on tho 
anniversary of hor accession, May 24. Another 
i* a maidenhair tree,*planted by the Queen in; 
IS93, in memory of her brother-in-law, Dukej 
Ernest of Saxo-Coburg; and yet another her 
Majesty set in 1807, to commemorate her Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee; while two were planted by Prince 
Maurice Joseph and Prince A tanadar of Batten- 
berg, in memory of their brother, Prince Henry. 

Scarcely an lmur before tbe funeral proces¬ 
sion was timed to leave Osborno, nl a quarter] 
to two, all seemed absolutely quiet, with hardly 
an indication of the great historic event so soon 
to take place. All the blinds of tb© windows 
were closely drawn, tho heavy red draping* ol ' 
the sanctuary of death were to be seen in the' 
domed und glazed roof of tbe dining-room, under 
tbo upper portico of the south wing, nnd above all 
tho Royal Standard drooped at half-mast from 
its crown-surmounted flagstaff above tbe centre 
towor. In tho forecourt there is a large raised, 
flower-bed, bordered with fluted stone, and on 
the greensward stretching away to the north 
stands an enormous vane of Aberdeen granite 
upon a pedestal, covered with many-hued 
creepers. In little groups of threes and four® 
and half-dozens cam* tho wives and children of 
itho tenantry of tho estate, dressed in sombre 
black, and all truly mourning their great and!! 
cvor-coMiderato Lady of the Manor. These were 
directed to tho places assigned to them on the 
Barton-road. In charge of a couple of nurse* 
of tb© Army Nursing Reserve were tho wounded 
and convalescent* from the Sailors' Home, which 
lias lately been given up to invalid* from the 
front. The brat of thou* to arrivo who were to 
tako any part in tho day's sorrowful duties was 
a party of twelvo petty officers and men from 
tbo Royal yachts, who wore to assist in moving 
,ths coffin, a mournful office, to which the four. 
*talw.-.rt Highlanders from the Balmoral estate 
pro* ©d unequal owing to tho weight of tho leaden, 
interior and oaken covering. 

Beneath tho trees to th© south of the house 
ono caught glimpses of tho scarlet uniform*'of 
tho Queen's Company of the Grenadier Guard*, 
and oboutono o'clock the gun-carriage, furnished 
by Y Battery, grim and workmanlike in its dull 
khaki colouring, was brought up at the slowest 
possible walk. It waa drawn by six handsome 
bays, splendidly ridden by picked drivers of the 
ltoyal Hone ArtiUery, with extra mon walking 
with lead-repo* on the near side. It v»ua taken 
to tho front of tho house, and driven under the 
portioo, tho platform of the gun remaining „ 
exactly opposite the beautiful tesselatod steps 
>eading to the hall, while the limber and horses 
stood beyond its pillars. Following close at hand 
were tlio massed bonds of tho ltoyal Marins 
Light Infantry and Royal Marino Artillery, with 
tho drum* covered with heavy black cloth. A 
brilliant group, in which were many well-known 
uniforms, waa composed of tho officer* from 
Portsmouth, who waited on the lawn as Lieut.-1 
Colonei A. Davidcoa, with the assistance of Mr. ( 
Charles Fraser, Chief of her Majesty’s House¬ 
hold Police, quietly saw that all were in place.! 
Sir James Reid, in levee dress, some German 1 
officer* in pale-grey cloaks and glittering helmets, 
and somo of the naval aidea-dixamp moved to 
sud fro. Prom in on t also, wider Sergeant, 

Kelsey, were th© police constables— all wearing 1 , 
tho Queen's household medal, in addition to the 
Juhilon medal—who for year* pent have guarded 
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their Royal mist re** in her home. In rocogni- 
Jtion of their faithful service* in the past t he King 
-specially permitted them tiu> deeply-valued 
■privilege of following their departed Sovereign to 
the Trinity pier. It was shortly lifter ono when 
tho Queen's Company, with the Queen's colour, 
draped with crape, marched up with magnificent 
•leadings and too^ their place in double lino 
ns the guard of honour before tho Royal entrance, 
Jfover may ono hope to see bo vivid and striking 
ascene again. Against tbo yellowish white walls 
of the honso tho gun horses were standing 
motioning n* statues, in the perfect control of 
their driven. Tho sky overhead was blue as at 
Midsummer, and an unclouded sun shone down 
on tho scarlet of uniform and the shimmer of ac¬ 
coutre nu^tv The bluejackets, now joined by 
the Highlanders in the Royal Stuart tartan, 
passed in, and we, watching and waiting, knew 
that the last solemn office required of them would 






Tho Bishop of Winchester, with the Vicar of 
Whipping ham, had conducted a short service, 
attended by all the members of the Royal family, 
ore the coffin waa removed, and it is hard to con¬ 
vey a sense of tho solemnity of those moment* to 
those waiting in front of Osborne House. A 
•harp word of command rang out, and with per¬ 
fect precision of slowest motion* that most elo¬ 
quent evolution of military mourning—tho 
“ reverse arms "—was performed. Yot another 
command, " rest on vour arms reversed,” wa- 
heard, and the long line stood in a silence utter 
and unbroken. Slowly through the wide glass 
screen of tho portico tho coffin wa* being borne 
out. It was uncovered, and its light polished oak 
anrfaco and tho three broad brass panel* and 
ponderous handies on tho side* looked almost a 
mass of gold in tho sunshine. Again camo n 
gleam and glitter, and almost breathlessly some- 
eye whispered at my side “ tho Regalia.” There 
was a pause, until tho steady tramp of the blue¬ 
jackets across tho forecourt, on their way back 
to tkoynchta, fell on the ear as a relief. Then the 
■Grenadier*, wheeling about, opened outwards, 
and, marching with gravely measured step, 
in a line of incomparable steadiness, formed 
double rank on either side of the carriage dnro. 
With arms reversed, they stood, and as the 
gun-carriage began to move assumed that same 
attitude of statuesque repose that had been so 
marvellously impressive as they kept patient 
vigil at their Sovereign's bier. 

Nothing more queenly or more stately could 
be imagined than the spectacle to which all eye* 
wero drawn. Preceding tho coffin were some 
of the Royal grooms, in their scarlet livery and 
luperhly mounted. Tfco dark-blue, silver, and 
whito plume* of tbo woll-turncd-out detach¬ 
ment of the Hampshire Carabineers, the Staff 
of tho Southern District, and the Stall of the 
Commoudor-in-CLuoi at Portsmouth wero an 
imposing escort, hut none of these held tho at¬ 
tention for mora than a moment. The coffin 
upon the gun-carriage wa* the centre of every 
gaze, for ita massive proportion* raised it far 
higher than would hare been thought possible 
after seeing the platform upon which it rested. 
Covering it completely was tbo magnificent 
pall of whito satin, all bordered with heavy 
gold bullion fringe, and having in either comer 
the Royal arms in correct heraldic colouring, 
that showed in richest brilliance in tho glorious 
. sunshine. Draped above this was the Royal 
'.Standard, its silken fold* admirably draped, 
pad as a final touch, embodying the Imperial 
dignity of her whom all wore honouring in 
death as in life, was the Crown of England, with 
ita radiant jewels, associated with “fair 
name* and famous” among her Ma¬ 
jesty’s long lino of ancestors. Tho two 
golden orbs, one with it* gleaming crorn of dia¬ 
monds and the sceptre, blazing with gems, also 
rested on the coffin, with tho Ribbon and Star 
of tho Garter. Walking beside the bier wore 
the Queen's Equerrie* and Aides-de-Camp, the 
two first on either side being Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Davidson and Major Count Gleichen, followed 
by Liout.-Colonel the lion. H. C. Lcggo and 
Captain Fritz Pon*onby, Lieut .-Colonel Sir . 
Arthur Bigg* and Ln-ot .-Colonel the Hon. W. 
Cnrington, Major-General Sir John McNeill, 

» V.C., and Liout.-Colonel tho Right lion. Sir 
Fleetwood Edwards, Admiral Sir Michael Culinc- 
Seymour and Rear-Admiral Sir John Fullerton 
immediately following. The $ing and tho 
Royal mourner*, walking three abreast, were 
close behind tho gun-carriage. His Majesty wa* 
in tho uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, aa 
wa* the German Emperor beside him. The Duke 
of Connaught waa not in tho scarlet and plumes 
of a General, hut wore a much darker uniform. 
Both tho Crown Prince of Prussia and tho young 
Duke of Saxe-Ooburg wero in gorgeous military 
costumes, with several decorations, and Prince 
Henry of Prussia, Prince Christian, Princo • 
Arthur of Connaught, Princo Charles of Den¬ 
mark, and Captain Prince Louis of Ratteobcrg 
wero all in this brilliant group, though the 
- absence of the Duke of York left ono much-re. 
grafted blank in it. In striking contrast to the 
handsome uniforms of these princely mourners 
was the unrelieved black of Queen Alexandra 
and the Royal ladies, who all wore the plainc-t 
dresses of dull black material, with crape, and 
crape bonnets with long folded ends of crape 
. behind, and crape veils falling below the waist. 
Tho Queen, who walked very slightly in advance 
of Princess Christian and Princess Loom 
Duchess of Argyll, looked pale, but appeared in 
good health. Princess Henry of Battenherg, 
like her Rovn! sister*, seemed crushed by her 
heavy grief, but nevertheless all walked tli* 
whole of the melanrhalr way, together with tbo 
Duchess of York, the Duchr** of Connaught, 
tho Duchess of Albany, tho Princess Victoria, 
and Princes* Charles of Denmark. Meantime 
tho Grenadiers had fallen in to march on either 
tide of tho coffin, while the tenant* followed tho 
members of the Royal households, military 
officers, and tbo Royal servant*. A* the proces¬ 
sion moved along tho carnage drive the lato 
Queen's pipers, James Campbell and William 
Campbell, played tho funeral dirge of the Black 
Watch and tho’pathetic lament “ Flowers o' the 
Forest,” The mournful wail was infinitely 
moving and touching as the corthgo slowly 
wended ita way between an avenue of dark ever¬ 
greens till it disappeared toward* the Queen's 
Gate. 

It wa* my privilege thus to hare seen the 
memorable pageant amid the beautiful surround¬ 
ings and peaceful calm of Osborne itself, but by 
unexpected good fortune I was al*o able to wi t ness 
it, as thousands did, on it* progress down York- 
•venue. From long before daylight special 
stcsmrrs were bringing in their crowds from the 
mainland, and the inhabitant* of tho island 
poured into East Cowc*. The throng wa* enor¬ 
mous, packing tho pavements to the utmost, 
but the steop slope of the straight, w«H- 
pUnned avenue allowed to tho silent assem¬ 
blage, who all wore, mourning, a marvel¬ 
lously beautiful perspective of the whole pro- 
~e**ion as it slowly rame down. Thrilling and 
witti-stirring are the only word* I can find to 


fapress the effect, as it approached in all it* 
splendour of colour. The massed band*, already 
Mentioned, which were in advance of the gun- 
carnagc, played Reethovvn'a glorious “ Rrok a ” 
March. Every man’s hat was raised, and women 
curtseyed instinctively, as the coffin passed, 
amid the almost overpowering strain* of the 
funeral music and tho barely lew impressive 
sound of many footstep*—the tread of an 
host.” It wa* a great and a noble sight, os the 
beloved Queen made her last progress through 
her faithful people in the sunshine and the bright- 
new, uniting in death as in life the Imperial 
significance of an Empire’s rule with the ties of 
family affection that endeared her so deeply and 
personally to every one of that bereaved multi¬ 
tude who paid the final tribute of loving respect. 


IMFRESSIVE SCENE 

AT COWES. 


DEPARTURE OP THE 

ROYAL FLOTILLA 


From Our Special Correspondent 

COWES, Friday. 

A sea of pearl in an, emerald setting, a sky 
with scarcely a fleck of cloud, a sun whose bril¬ 
liance throw a golden glory over land and water 
and sharply outlined tho stately ships anchored 
in the roadstead—such was the scene irous Trinity 
Pier as tho remains of tho best beloved of Sove¬ 
reigns were embarked upon the final voyage. It 
was a* if the waters of the Solent., conscious tliat 
she w hom they were for the last time to bear upou 
their bosom was in very deed the mistress of the 
scoa, had caught tho spirit of tho moment, aud 
had sought to reflect upon their unruffled sur¬ 
face tiie peace that paxseth understanding, a* if 
Nature, alivo to tho poignant sorrow of tho 
nation, had sought to comfort its heart by direct¬ 
ing it* thoughts to tlio picture of a perfect Easter 
Day. Among the kindly folk who have lined the 
thoroughfares of this erstwhile quiet, town it hiss 
been impossible to pass to-day without catching 
remarks of which tho substance is that wo have 
been blessed with Queen’s weather. The obser¬ 
vation at first struck ono os scarcely reverent in 
tone, and yet, on due reflection, it could not be 
doubted that if Queen Victoria could have willed 
it sbo would have chosen just such a day as this— 
a day speaking of peace, of hope, and of joy— 
whereon her subject* might pay their farewell 
tribute of affection. 

On Trinity Pier there is Sabbath stillness. The 
sound of hammers in the torpedo-boat and yacht¬ 
building yards which border the Media* lias 
ceased, and the toiling of church bells, denoting 
that the procession has left Osborne House, come* 
with solemn accents across the water. By and 
by the minute guns of the warships will break a 
silence which seems in perfect keeping with the 
duties that are to bo discharged with so much 
tenderness at the water's edge. Alongside the 
pier lie* the Alberta, ready to receive her Royal 
burden. The dais on which tbo coffin will rest 
H of tho rich crimson which is the dominant 
note of colour on tho quarter-deck. In contrast 
{here is only tho white silk lining of two un¬ 
drawn curtains at each corner of the bier and 
the catafalque above. Much higher than the 
catafalque, nnd stretching to the very stern of 
tho ship, is the awning, furled to the ridee ropes. 
Carpenters and upholsterers hare, on their part, 
been careful to comply with the command that 
tho decorative drapery should afford as little 
obstruction a* possible to the view of the Royal 
bier,which lies athwnrtship*, cqui-distant from 
the aftor-funnel and the Royal deck saloon. 
Through the windows of this apartment one cun 
see the pair of aluminium binoculars to which the 
late Queen always gavo tho preference, on ac¬ 
count of their lightness. They lie on tho table 
in their accustomed place. Between tho dock 
saloon nnd tho dais itself, less than three feet 
in height, is a binnacle-compass, now drapod in 
(crimson, and surmounted by a cushion of the 
jMime colour, whereon roots a crown of gold. On 
I die other side of tho dal* is a skylight similarly; 
draped, the cushion it support* nerng destined 
lo bear other portions of tho Royal insignia. 

Ono i* reminded that this is essentially the 
pageant of the fleet by the grouping around the 
funnel casing of floral tributes almost all oi 
which take tbo suggestive shape of an anchor 
and cable. The majority of these aro from naval 
Lommands, and bear inscriptions indicative of 
their origin. One anchor is of lilioa-of-the- 
vnlley ; another is of Harriasii lilies, lilios-of-tbe- 
valloy, white 


and other white flower* ; 
and a third is of arum liiio*, whito carnation*? 
white tulip*, and whito camellias. The Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, of which tbt 
Duka of Cornwall and York is Master, send an 
anchor of which the cable consists of violet*, and 
the Naval Nursing Sisters a wreath of whit* 
flower* with the Geneva cro*? picked out in red 
blossoms in tho centre. Here, too, tho memo¬ 
rial* from officers and from men of the Royal 
yacht* find a place. Purple or whito satin rib¬ 
bons are attached in nearly every case. Pre¬ 
sently, when tbo casket of <ho Queen is placed 
on boon! ship, these beautiful offerings will be 
arranged round the dab—a rich adornment of 
devotion and sorrow. 

Procisclv at a quarter-past two the bearer 
batty of petty officers from tho Royal 
take up a position at tho entrance to the covered 
gangway- hading down to the Alberta. To them* 
trusted'servant* of tho Queen in life i* given tho 
honour of carrying her in death, and they bare 
their head* in preparedness for tho sacred task, 
two Trinity House official* stand at tho mast 
in Tho centre of the enclosure. The Trinity flag 
■till flies, but tho Royal Standard u howled 
ready for breaking a* soon a* the cortege posses 
under the arched entrance. In the near distance 
can be heard the funeral music of tho moused 
hands, and the Volunteers in the Iligh-street, 
who have been resting on nnns reversed, receive 
an order to present arm*, which i* • notification 
that the procession has entered the narrow High- 
street. A few moments more and the music 
cease* nave for tho roll of the mailed drum*, 
which u continued as tho bonds toko up their 
allotted places outside tho pier. Tho stately 
procession enters, and the eye. noting only u neb 
tense of colour as those at it* head make the 
circle of the enclosure, fixe* itself irresistibly 
upon tho gnn-carriuge whereon lie tho remain* 
of the Great Queen. The artillery team of six 
horses have skilfully turned tho abarp Angle, 
which almost seemed to forbid too cortege aocesfl 
to tho pier, aud the gun-enrriago, with it* pre¬ 
cious burden, is drown up at the point where the 
bearers stand in waiting. A sense of solemnity 


fills the spectators as they gaze upon the Royal 
bier, with ita pall of white and gold and purple, 
its richly-worked heraldic emblem*, and it* glit¬ 
tering crown nnd two shining orbs—the insignia 
of a sovereignty whoso years are now measured, 
but whose reign has no limits in the grateful 
hearts of the people. A few yards behind the 
gun-carriage stand the members of the bereaved 
Royal family. They retain their place* in the 
now halted procession a* four of tho lata Queen'* 
Equerries, who have walked benido tbo coffin, 
sti-p forward to lift the pall. Thew an. Sir 
John McNeill, Sir Fleetwood Edwards, Sir 
Arthur Uigge, and Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
W. Cnrington. When they remove the pall and 
the insignia which surmount it the polished oak 
coffin with its magnificent metallic adornment* 
come* into view, and tho bearers advance to 
fulfil their task. 

Meantime the escort of the Queen’s Company 
of the Grenadier Guards has formed a double 
line down the gangway from the gun-carriage to 
the Alberta, and os the bearers pa** towards the 
Royal yacht they present arms. Following the 
bearer’s come the Equerries, carrying the pall, 
and then tho Royal mourners. The officers on 
tho yacht receive her Majesty's remains with o 
salute, and tho Royal Standard at half-mast at 
the main tells tho ships for miles around that the 
beloved Queen lias left her island home for ever. 


Tenderly nud gently do the Iwarer party place 
the casket on the dais, with the head toward* the 


starboard side of the ship. Then tho Equerries 
reverently replace the pill, the members of the 
Royal family standing the while on the erirason- 
novered dock, whither the King bad walked with 
{he Gormnu Emperor, the Queen following with 
the other Royal ladies. The illustrious mourners 
group themselves around tho dais for a few 
moments, and then it i* noticed that tho Duchess 
of Cornwall nnd York is shaking hands 
with her Imperial and Royal relations. 
It Las been her privilege to share 
thus far in these sad and solemn 
obsequies ; hut duty now demand* her prewenre 
at tho bedside of her sick husband, and she is 
returning to Osborne Houho forthwith. The 
rest of tbo Royal mourner* pass across the deck 
of the yacht to enter the Steam pinnaces, which 
aro in waiting to convoy them to the Victoria 
and Albert, in which they will follow in the 
wake of the Alberta, with tho Osborne as tho 
third vessel of the Royal flotilla. The Victoria 
and Alhert lies away out in the roadstead, while 
the Alberta is still alongside the pierhead. 

On hoard tho yacht aro four of her Majesty'* 
AicIcx-rio-Camp, together with tho Countess of 
Lytton, Lady of tho Bedchamber, and tho Hon. 
Harriet Phipps, Woman of the Bedchamber. 
Tho Aides-de-Camp take up position* ot the 
four corners of tho Royal bier, and there they 
stand, guarding the remains, with the attend¬ 
ant ladies close at band. Tho Royol yacht, tho 
cynosure of thousands of eg.ee ashore and afloat, 
is seemingly ready to cast oil, but pennant 
signals fluttering at the fore indicate that com¬ 
munications have to he exchanged with other 
Vessel* before tho Alberta moves ahead. Tho 
sailors, meantime, run along the rail, with 
stockinged foot, to secure tho lashings of the 
Royal hargo, which has been moved from its 
ordinary position. Ashore, tho Grenadiers, who 
still lino the gangway ot the pier, remain resting 
on arm* reversed, with their heads gravely 
bent. The officer stands by with the Queen * 
colour lowered as tho Royal remain* pass down 
to tho ship, nnd it is lowcrod once more when 
the Alberta finally caste off. Presently a cone 
is hoisted, which is to indicate the Royal yacht’s 
speed to tho rowel* following astern of her, 
and a trusted petty officer take* tho wheel on 
the bridge, from which can plainly be seen 
through the dear atmosphere the outlines of 
Netlcy Hospital, where her late Majesty showed 
such tender regard for her wounded warriors. 
Just at ten minute* to three the order i* 
given to let go the ropes, and it is at this instant 
that the massed band* outside tho pier play with 
thrilling effect the hymn, “The Saints of God, 
their conflict past.” Thus, better even than 
by any funeral march, are expressed the 
emotion* of tho multitude as the graceful craft 
-ets out for the mainland. Then one bears the 
tihit minute gun and tho first music of naval 
bands. Simultaneously, like greyhounds, 
slipped from the leash, tho torpedo-boat de¬ 
stroyers glide out into the offing to assume their 
position at tho head of tho flotilla, the other 
Koval yachts take their place astern of tlve 
Albert* ax *ho move* at her slowest speed, and 
thus commences a naval pageant in which ships 
of tho greatest nations join our own, honoured 
and honouring by the sad companionship. 


FLEETS FAREWELL 


GREAT SEA SPECTACLE. 


From Our Special Correspondent 

THE 80 IJENT. Friday. 

Tbo morning waa yet young when I embarked 
on tho Royal mail steamer Albert*, th*t had been 
brought round from Southampton by the Ad¬ 
miralty. On the pontoon, the adjacent jetties, 
and pier* all wa* activity, but amid the hurry 
and bustle of these early days of tho new cen¬ 
tury the old wooden lino-of-battieohips' Vic¬ 
tory and Nelson preserved their air of melan¬ 
choly. Away up harbour through the thin fog 
loomed tho green roof* of tho Victualling Yard 
buildings, tho colliers in their never-failing coat 
of m 6 uming, and many flag* at mast and yards, 
while now and again a torpedo-boat destroyer, 
grim and determined, cut a boiling track through 
the gently heaving waters as it hnatlcd away to¬ 
ward* tho Solent. Shortly boforo noon all tho 
mourners of tbo Fourth Estate had embarked, 
. a whistle blew, the paddles began to move, nnd 
wo heeded out of the harbour toward.* tho scene 
of tin* day's sad function. Cold though tho 
morning was, keen ns was tho air, already there 
was promise of sunshine. A* we sped past the 
jximt under the teeth of the harbour's defence*, 
and bid a hasty good-byo to tho menacing guns 
of Soutiuen Castlo on our port quarter, the 
steamer turned to starboard. For a few 
moments wo were at tho extreme end of tho long 
vista of ten mile* of men-of-war, stretching away 
in tho mist beyond our vision. Round the* hori¬ 
zon, behind ail tho familiar forts and bastions 
and crested hills, had boon hung curtain* of dark- 
grey cloud*, as though Nature had ordained that 
for this time of last farewell by tho Flout the 
famous anchorage should bo a place apart, a 
sanctuary of grief remote from tho ocean's busy 
highway. Embosomed on the broad watery 
ncres lay tho warship* of the dead Sovereign 
and the ambassadors of steel from monarch.* of 
distant realm*. Around tho ranks of the groat 
fortresses of war, silent in grief, spread the 


greenish waters, tremulous under the keen 
February breeze. Cold and sad looked the oily 

■urfare, a* though reflecting all the deap 

emotions of tho moment that was to see the 
last tribute paid to her Bnunnie Majesty a 
majesty completed and adorned by the womanly 
grace of the Queen-Mother! 

As the steamer swung round to pass up the 
linn of sentinel*, with their pennant* drooping, 
the funnels »mokele«s, and nil movement stilled 
—a* though life were hiulied by the meaning 
of tho great pageant—the Alberta poised on 
oitlior aide German gunboat* as mourning 
sentries at anchor under the groat steel 
no-iNi of the ships of the British and 
•German Admiral*. Surely never did eve 
witness an incident in this roadstead of 
many mmnorir* more significant than the! 
five British battleship* of 15,000 ton* dia-. 
placement with *n equal number of vrotel* of j 
the Imperial German Navy a* tiuiir ris-a-vi*' 

It was a token of years of affectionate intercourse 
between tho two reigning families of the two 
countries, and a promise of peace and concord 
m the years that lie bidden in this twentieth 
century. From the two flagship* floated the 
ensigns and national emblems at half-mast, 
while over these sign* of mourning wared the 
colour* of tho two Admirals, Sir Harry Rawson 
and Princo Henry of Pru*«ia. Far in 
front of u* on either side stretched 
the two chains of armed strength, the 
furthest vessels lost in the haze that hung 
over the waters a* a pall of airy texture, sub¬ 
duing all tint* and seeming to hush all sound. 
Hardly a British ship but had some memory oi 
the revered Sovereign. Was not the Prince 
George, one of tho four consort* in line with the 
Majwtic, similar in size, gon*. speed, launched 
bv the Heir-Apparent ? Did he not himself com¬ 
mand tho Melzmpns. emo of the coastguard ship* 
further up the line? Did not the Queen 
herself, accompanied by the new King, her dear 
sailer son tbo Duku of Edinburgh, and the 
Duke of Connaught, christen tbo first of that 
fine group of sister battleship* represented 
to-day by tho Resolution? In u reuse, these 
Briti-h leviathans, beginning with the old 
Victory in the harbour and ending with the 
Majestic, represented the seven age* of naval 
architecture of the Queen's reign. She had seen 
wood replaced by steel, bellying wuts by hissing 
steam, and stubby muzzle-loader* by slim wire- 
wound brcccldoading weapons. In this great 
array, or in the harbour, all these change*, mar¬ 
vellous in their multiplicity of details and their 
short popularity, that were bridged by her 
Majesty * reign, were gathered to join in the last 
tribute of tbo Old Navy and the New to the 
Queen of the Seven Seat*. But ax the steamer 
hurried on all these thought* were banished by 
tho mpsical ring of a bugle sonuding the salute, j 
and tho crew of tho French cruiser Dupuy del 
Lorae. with her roma.-ki.blo steel nose and her' 
cutaway stern, were seen to be drawn up to; 
receive u», the men outlining tho strange -hip. 1 
It may be that tho officer of the watch mistook 1 
our vessel for on* of greater importance. In that 
case it wax a charming ill us t rat ion of the courtesy 
ot our neighbours that when in doubt they 
should hiivo paid honour* that were not our 
due rather than seem lacking in politeness. ' 
Next to this, the most remarkable vessel in tho 
fleet, came the ships of Japan and Portugal. 

The Imparator Carlos V., representing tho 
Spanish navy, had met with on accident, and 
was not at her appointed place, but her room 
was filled by tbe I pec. the splendid yacht of 
tins Prince of Monaco, which has been in the . 
stream for some time, the subject of genera! t 
admiration. A» our steamer passed up the long, ' 
armed avenue it wax noticeable that the ships, 
through the action of the tide, had swung 
round bow on, and the sight presented 
by thews majestic craft, battleship*, cruiser*, 
and torpedo-catcher* facing us in dumb array 
was most suggrstive, though the spectacle wan 
for less awe-inspiring than tho great assembly 
of ships three year* ago. Shortly after noon 
the steamer dropped her anchors with a whirr • 
opposite Stoke* Bay Pier, and in a moment we 
lay at rvst tie tween the princely yacht and the 
line of torpedo gunhoats that continued the 
eolnmn for a mile or' more toward* Cowes. 
Thank* to the Admiralty, the vessel was placed 
exactly midway in the long double chain, com¬ 
manding a view eastward nnd westward. 

As tbe hour for the solemn function Vp- 
pronebnd, tho shoroa of Stokes Bay became 
thickly dotted with black-clad form* of spec¬ 
tators, nnd tho mournful crowd* gathered on 
Sonthcon-common, on Rydo Pier, and every 
other possible view-point, while a few excursion 
*tcaraer* hung round the linen with their com¬ 
panies of sorrowing subject*. Presently tbe 
great Cape liner*, white and stately, hove down 
upon us from Southampton. Tho Dun vegan 
Castle had been placed at tho disposal of poor* , 
and the Scot was thronged with members of the 
House of Commons. Then, with a swirl, a 
German torpedo-boat, with tbe characteristic 
ml ring round her funnels, relieving the black 
of hall, torpedo-tube*, and bridge, sped on 
her way to Osborne, with a number of officer* 
of tho Kaiser's army, brilliant in uniforms of 
grey and red, with silver tissue braid, some with 
soxhe* with heavy towel* of silver, nnd others 
with waving whit* piumes on their helmeti, 
and all wearing decorations. 

Tho eye, following the little craft ax she 
nulled through the water, was led. naturally, to 
the waiting line of men-of-war, and, noting their 
rigidity of form, one could not. stifle regret* that 
the majestic steel ships of to-day con so little un¬ 
bend. They are always the proud emblems cfl 
.wean might. Their pennant* at half-maxi worn 
the only token of mourning they could give, ex¬ 
cepting that over evory ono of thorn, big and 
small, brooded a silence that told something oi 
tho spirit in which officers and men wero about 
to participate in tho Bad ritea. Everything 
tends to power rather than beauty, and I woe 
reminded of what a spectacle would have beet 
presented if these gmn wardens of tho sea hat 
Wen the beautiful line-of-battlnahipg and fri¬ 
gate* that formed the young Queen's navy sixty, 
four rear* ago. Every reader of Marryat remem¬ 
ber* in what graphic word* that novelist de¬ 
picts a funeral at M-a in the days of wood one 
vail*. When Petal SitUDles cantain broathec 
luTlast ana the preparations tor committing ms 
body to the drop Had been completed, the bodw 
wa* carried to tho dock. At a word ovory yard 
was topped and hung criss-cross-wise, the rig¬ 
ging was loosened, and in a few minutes seamen 
at tiie frigate’s aide- had blotted out all tho white 
of tho choquenrork with long brushes. In 
. a trios the vessel, so recently trim, gallant, chal¬ 
lenging tbo world, became n pathetic pieturo of 
distress. No satisfaction in such picturesque 
detail can bo found to-day. But all that could 
be achieved to indicate the grief of tho worlds 
greatest navy was carried ont. As already indi¬ 
cated, no smoke camo from tho funnels of my 
craft, no lifo stirred, no orders sharp and loud 
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broku Um »Utinoo>. Motionless and silent on 

th* smooth waters that sobbed ever so gently 
*t their sidos, they were the mournful repre- 
nenutirn of a supreme nary robbed by the hand 
of Death of it* Queen. 

At lost the hour came for the solemn ceremony. 
The sun in its conflict with the clouds and the 
mist oil the water's breast had conquered, and 
shone upon the array of ship*, picking out all the 
minor details and adding warmth to thu chill 
atmosphere. By two o'clock this afternoon the 
mists had almost disappeared. Little wind 
blew, though the atmosphere remained biting, 
but the sun radiated over all in its most gonial 
and far more than February warmth. It w:i* 
Queen's weather ouco more. Five minutes 
passed. 1 thought that through my gtartsetj 
I could see the vacant flagstaff over Osborne 
House, but 1 may have been mistaken. At 
any rate, at tins moment the roar of the first 
saint© smote our ear*. Tbo Queen has left her 
island homo for the last time, surrounded by all 
her sorrowing sons and daughters and descen¬ 
dants, and by that Imperial grandson whoso 
presence lias so touched the hearts 
of the subject* of tho late Monarch. 
The gun fire proclaimed the beginning of the 
all earthly ceremonies in honour of 
great dead. Taking their time from tho 
‘tileship Alexandra, stationed oS Cowes, tho 
gunners commenced to pay their last tribute, 
tho crew* stood immovable, outlining tlio decks 
of the ship*, and on the quarter-decks coaid be 
•ocn the bright red uniforms of the Marines, 
Vitb their white helmets, supplying tbo only 
’ ihe* of brilliant colouring in the sombre out- 
Down tho two lines pasted the fire of tho 
_^uto guns, the jets of fire spitting from their 
muzzle* with columns of white smoke. The 
successive reports stabbed tho oppressive silence 
'of the waters, reverberated over the adjacent 
country, and seemed as though they rent the 
windows and slates of the house* ashore. Every 
Kxty seconds there came this voicing of the 
nation * grief by tho guns of tho assembled ships, 
and tho foreign vessels helped to swell the sym¬ 
phony of woe—ten miles of echoing sound, ten 
miles of flaming muzzles, ten miles of puffi 

,A ' 


what more magnificent and «oul-aw*.«ing 
spectacle could bo imagined than the glory of j 
the final scene? As the Koval veeaels turned 
to port off South'd! Castle, to enter into the' 
historic harbour, the nun wok to rest behind the 
island homo of the deceased Queen. It was 
not such a sunset as occurs on an ordinary fine 
day—it was a gorgeous illumination of the 
.western heavens, more magnificent than any , 
salute or earthly music. From a thick bank 
of clouds tho red orb sank, and then it* ^ 
glorious iridescence. in clear, well-de¬ 
fined rays, burst forth and lighted up 1 
the whole western horizon. Tho tower* of 
Osbomo stood out sharp and defined, as though 
by some supernatural agency tho light had been 
;ivea to enable those who so faithfully served 
the well-loved mistress of these realms to glance 
longingly after live peaceful lady. How typical 
>f the setting of tho gracious lifo of tho Sore- 
IroignI __ 




por. Bard by the vessel of mourning was an¬ 
chored, and within a stone's throw lav Nelson i 
old flagship the Victory, whose guns bad taken 
part in the dirge of artillery. Boats manned by 
NCptnejmket* were told off to patrol around the J 
■gteht during the entire night, and no unnutiio- 
t .-rbed craft must approach. To-morrow morning 
‘the Alberta will make her way to the pontoon 
j landing-stag© at the Royal Clarence Yard, oppo- 
laite which she i* now stationed. The joiirn. v 
u between landing-stage and the station whmc© 
the train will start for Victoria is less than 100 
•yards, and will, of course, be performed cm foot. . 
The Alberta will fortunately be able to romenght 
alongside, and the coffin will bo removed to the ij 
station by the petty officers. Bo far the arrange¬ 
ment* have proceeded satisfactorily, and augur 
well for to-morrow's great ceremony in London. 
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white smoke, to rise in fairy wreaths 
‘ brightest sunshine. Then, amid this sonorous 
prelude to the Royal proceaaion, the gunboat 
.Seagull crossed the columns bound for Cowes, 
and tho torpedo-boat destroyers Star and 
Lightning swung by us for a last look over 
tho route, in case any excursion vessel had 
thrown herself in the way of tho cortege. By 
this time, as each ship nt the Cowes end of the 
'line was passed by tho procession, and ceased 
'■’•’■.'jits firo, the volume of sound diminished, one 
.vessel after another becoming once more silent. 
With smokeless funnels, like phantom ship* 
1 . of death, the two torpedo boat destroyers, Spite¬ 
ful and Petrol, abreast of each other, cam© round 
“ho bend in tbo avenue of warships, followed 


>y their six consorts in column line ahead, the 
Cloctra, Fawn, and Vulture on tho starboard 
■tide, and the Crane, Kestrel, and Sylvia on the 
port. In double file, the block craft, 
small, but stately, moved forward ilowly. 
keeping the most symmetrical formation. 

A few moments later and the procession of Royal 
yacht* could be descried. Graceful wen in her 
* hour of mournful duty, the Alberta glided into 
.-loser view. From her mainmast depended the 
'Royal Standard and ait hung the White Ensign. 
The emblems of Sovereignty and navpl might 
at tho dip were tokens of sorrow ; aloft and 
' beneath tJvem under an awning could be seen the 
catafalque with tho coffin of tho lat© Queen 
covered with Us magnificent pall surmounted by 
tho Royal crown, and tho whole draped with, 
rich hanging* of red and ruby relierod by white 
It was a gorgeous and sober w-fiomo of colouring 
— it caught tho eye at a distance, but the im- . 

treablo figures of the officer* standing in full 
Irons beside the bier, hor Majesty’s Aidee-do- 
\unp, and the spectacle of a solitary nnvnl offi- 
set on the furthest limit of the bow, facing 
....did fixedly a* though grief hod robbed him ol 
ali animation, were sights that carried home the 
trutu that the Queen of sixty-four blessed yean 
is dead. 

From the ship* still boomed the minute gun* 
when across tho water stole oc our car* the plain¬ 
tive wail of the funeral music of Beethoven and 
then of Chopin, played with soulful delicacy by 
tho band of tho cruiser Niob© opposite. Face to 
far© with tho stately craft and her burden, the 
impossible fact of yesterday struck and chilled 
Ihe heart. The gracious Sovereign lay cold there, 

|sleeping the last sleep, the river of death passed, 
hut til© history of sixty-throe year*' beneficent 
[ rule left n* a legacy to us and our children. J , 
1 Amid tho continuous booming of the gun* and 
the strains of the funeral music, the Victoria and 
Albert, with another solitary officer on the look¬ 
out silhouetted against tho »ky, came athwart 
our ship. Her mast* carried a flag of the, Ad-j 
miralty at tho fore, tho Royal Standard at the 
main, tho Union Jack at the- mizron. and flying 
limply aft were tbe British and German ensigns. 
Many figure* in martial uniform could ho «*n, 
but not safficiontly clearly to enable ldentifrra. 

I tion. It was known that tho King ami the Ger¬ 
man Emperor were among the number, while 
. ‘ tho Admiralty were represented by tlio Earl of 
Sol borne. First Lord of tho Admiralty 




From Our Special Correspondent. 

GOSPORT, Friday. 

It was impossible to obtain a more rompraben- 
aivo and impressive view of tbo naval pageant' 
to-day than was afforded by a journey to Gil- 
Idcker Fort, which is situated at a point on tbe 
mainland commanding the entire journey from 
Cowes to the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour. 
Tho pilgrimage to this favoured place began 
before breakfast this morning, and by one o’clock 
countless thousands had assembled between 
llndar and Stokes Bay. It was a wonderful 
spectacle to watch tho continuous procession 
passing across the bridge which divides Gosport 
from the groat sea wall, all bent upon wit¬ 
nessing a scene tho memory of which will 
never fade from tbe minds oi tho vast multi¬ 
tudes privileged to attend. Trains from various 
parts of tbe country poured forth their thousands 
at the local stations, and the majority of tho 
.Visitors found their way across tbe harbour to 
Gosport, thence to distribute them wires along 
the coast line in tho a diroction of the fort. Hnslnr 
sea wall, which extends for a distance of nearly 
one mile, was black with tho mourning multi¬ 
tude, and a glance across tbe mouth of the har¬ 
bour showed that people on the Southsea 
side wore also assembled in vast num¬ 
bers. As time wore on tho human tide flow¬ 
ing in tho direction of the sea wall and the 
fort grew steadily. 

Looking seawards from any point in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gilkkker Fort, the spectator wo* 
amply rewarded for his long trudgo from Gos¬ 
port. In the early morning the splendid battle¬ 
ship* and cruisers were veiled by sea-mist, and 
they appeared to tho people on shoro almost 
a* a phantom fleet floating in cloud*. -Later 
on, when the placid waters were dancing in tho 
sunlight, and eleven o'clock hsd struck, tho huge 
Vessels stood clearly outlined right away from 
the harbour to a distance of scvoral miles in the 
direction of tho Isle of Wight. At no timo was 
Cowes visible to the naked eye, owing to the 
presence of a slight mi*t, which was present 
during tho greater part of the day out at so*, 
hut the*scene nevertheless was on© of striking 
grandeur. Many of the si tee to which people 
bad flocked along the coast are of some little 
elevation, and it wo* possible, by the aid of good 
. Masse®, to look down and along the avenue 
of black hill.*, funnels, masts, and fighting-tops 
they were lost to view. Tho foreign ships, 
rhicb were nearest to land were natu¬ 
rally the object* of closest scrutiny. 
Expert* pointed out that there were slight dif¬ 
ference© in structure in some of the foreign iron¬ 
clad*, os compared with our own, but the spec- 
tatorb on land wore chiefly concerned to know 
that they were assembled at Spithcad a* repre¬ 
sentative* of nationalities which mourned the 
loss, of a Sovereign whoso virtues hod won re¬ 
spect and affection abroad, a* well aa at homo. 
After tho wonders of tlx* fleet had been ex¬ 
hausted, people turned tboir attention to tltn 
pinnaces and othor tiny vessels which flitted 
constantly in and out of harbour. Some boro 
message® for tho b att l eshi p*, and others were 
going or returning from the Isle of Wight. It 
wait not until one of these little craft steamed 
alongside tho splendid ironclads that you realised 
the gigantic size of such a floating fortress as 
th© Mara or Majestic. Before tho pinnae** ap¬ 
peared on tlio scene tlie battleship© locked im¬ 
pressive and workmanlike enough, but tbo pr©- 
■icncc of tho smaller craft was required in order 
to reveal the full majesty and strength of pro- 


Later. 

I hare jmt returned from a visit to tho Alberta. 

On© hundred marines have mounted guard, and 
the quarterdeck, whero tlu> Queen’s coffin lie*, 
ha- brim illuminated by electricity. Admiral Sir 
M Culme-Seymour and others are on duty. Tho 
Victoria and Albert, with tho King and"Queen 
or board, arc close by. and so also U the Hohen- 
■ollom, with the German Emperor. Outside »ro 
the torpedo destroyers which formed the advance 
guard in the journey from Cowe* to Portsmouth. 

I understand that lour of the senior local elergv 
have been deputed by tlu- Bishop of Winchester ! 
to receive tho Itoyal remains to-morrow, and 
that the mourning train will leave shortly before 
nine. 


proper a 
honour, i 








WITH THE MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 




From Our Own Correspondent. 

SOUTHAMPTON, Friday. 

, Members of both Houses of Parliament arrived 
at Southampton this morning, with friends num¬ 
bering in all about 800, and were conveyed by 
the two Union Castle liners Scot and Dunvogan 
Cnatlo to witness to-day's naval cevomonie*. 

Four special train* brought tlio members to 
Southampton. Th© first arrived at 10.15. 

* Tho Soot was berthed at Empress Dock, while 
the Dunvegan Cnstlo lay at Ocean Quay. A 
deep haze hung over the Solent early tlii* it 
, morning, but by the arrival of the first 
train the sun shone brightly, all conditions being 
most auspicious for such an occasion- All were 
in deep mourning. The second train arrived 
seven minutes after the first, the third and fourth 
following in quick succession. By half-past 
eleven all were on board both vessels. Tlio Scot 
was tho first to cast her moorings, and steamed 
away to take up tho position assigned her be¬ 
tween hor Majesty's ship Speedwell and tho 
Portuguese warship. A few wounds afterward.* 
the Dunvegnn Castle followed in hor woke, and 
took up her position alongside tlio Soot, there to 
wit nee.* tho groat naval pageant. It wart exactly 
half-past firo when the Scot arrived at Southamp¬ 
ton, mid members said they weromucb impressed 
by the scono. Thus© on tho Dunregaa Castle, 
which arrived a quarter of an hour later, ex¬ 
press**! themselves to a similar effect. Special 
trains wero in waiting to convey the Members of 
Parliament to Waterloo, which was reached 
shortly before eight- 




PORTSMOUTH IN MOURNING 
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H. O. Amold-Forster, Parliamentary Seer©-, 
tary to tho Board. Third of tho Royal 
yacht* was tho little Osborne, with tho 
Jock and White Ensign depended foro and 
aft, and without tbo Royal Standard »he has 
>nrried for so many year*. Lodio* in deop 
mourning on the deck only added to tho gloom 
that reigned on board Behind these three 
Royal craft, with their churning poddlea, to tho 
use of which the Queen remained firm in spite 
* 0 f the general use of screws, followed with mn- 
. Kinetic mien the groat cruiser-tike yacht of the 
/ German Emperor. Her side*, white as ivory, stood 
' out in sharp contrast to the sober hue* of her 
I consorts, not less than her warlike build and 
towering size. Though the personal craft of the 
; ■, Kaiser, the only colour that .he carried was the 
’German ensign at hor .torn. The Ad¬ 
miralty yacht Enchantress, the yacht 
Siren'of tbe Elder Brethren of Trinity 
5 House, and the little Elfin brought up the 
slowiv moving proc«*»ion that p.iw.1 down 
the long lines, amid tho dull ro«r of the gun* 
and *h« mode that her flat® Majaaty loved 
better than that compos'd by Handel, which 

i, uiualle associated with such occasion* of 
grief. As tbe pro.xw«mn passed on tbo fin© of 

»„ -si. ■« j ra* a 

scarrelv reached u* on board the mail-boat. But 

when the grief-laden yacht turned towards the 
harbour, the outer Spit Fort, that raise* lUrif 
from tho waters off South*©. Castle land fort- 
firations, th© ships on*-" more took U P ,b ® tal * 
of woe and continued their b**t salute. 

Impressive a* waa tho slow advancing procea- 
.ion of funeral craft escorting to tho mainland 

j, ti,^ mortal of tho mother of proples. 




in ion to th© admiriug beholders on land. 

>rae larger vpeseta also attracted notice as they 
left harbour and proceeded to the Isle of Wight 
with troop* on board. One steamer took artil¬ 
lerymen from Clarence Pier, Sonthwn ; a second 
ronvoyed Royal Engineers, Royal Marine*, and 
member*of the Rifle Brigade ; while a third gave 
passage to a couple of tho Royal Southern Re¬ 
serve Regiments. A little later a boat followed 
with the band and drum* of tho Royal Marine 
Artillery, and othor*. who wero to toko part ini 
| Ok* first 8tag© of the groat funeral proerosion 
from Osborne. All these left before midday, by 
which timo the crowds along tho coast began to 
devote their attention to their luncheon hnokoU. 

A few minutes before threo wo heard tho ro- , 
port of a big gun. which signalled the departure 
of the Alberta with her precious burden on board. 
and this waa followed by tbo booming of cannon 
'V -all along tlto ltne. Henceforth there was a 
straining of eyes in tho direction of the Ldo of 
Wight, and a general movement of preparation 
on tho part of the great army oi amateur photo¬ 
grapher*. In some places along tho sea-wall, 
which extends almost to the Gilkicker Fort, tho 
people were packed dangerously close. A false 
step might have landed anyone upon tho brash 
on one side or in a ditch on the other, but m> per¬ 
fect was tho order kept, and m> little the deaire. 
to indulge in any form of rough clay, that no 
- accident*, ao far •* I can learn, have boon re¬ 
ported. Ther* vat a great deal of excitement 
among tho people, it is true, na the Alberta 
atenmesl slowly into sight, but no ronfusion or 
unseemly rushes marred tho proceedings. It 
was, to quote tho words of eno prwnt, " a splen- 
■ did demonstration of ulenco, broken only by the 
boom of the artillery." A* tho Alberto, pr- 
* ceded by black. low-lying destroyers, and fota 
lowest bv th© King's yarht, drew level with tbo 
people who lined the shore*, there wero many 
signs of deep emotion. Tho ‘ilk pall upon the 
coffin, and tlio niby draping of tho <wnopr. could 
b© seen, and the appeal thus mad© to the sym¬ 
pathy of the populace was irresiatiblo. All men, 
as if movesl by a common instinct of respect for 
the illustrious dead ami of tender regard for th© 

.c . King, bared their heads, and there were many 
.people who wept. 

I Once the Alberta had passed the spectators 
left the statious where they had waited in patience 
and piade tbgir way to Gq«-_ 






From Our Special Correspondent 

PORTSMOUTH, Friday Night. 
Neror in Portsmouth Town, identified with 
Uio most brilliant chapters of the nation'* history 
and nch in association with tho bravest and beet 
of its sailors and soldier*, shall th© spocteclo of 
to-day be forgotten. From tho King’s Bastion, 
and oven nearer Porteea, along to Use extreme of 
Souths ex Pier, thero were aascmbled on fort and 
pier, and on beach and acplanade, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women, content to wait 
through a cold winter day to pay tho last tribute 
of respect to Quocn Victoria. Every rank of 
society won included in that irregular fringe of 
block which outlined tho shore for milos. Thors 
were those who had journeyed m special trains 
from London, and who, if they bad influential 
friends, secured positions of advantage on fort 
or bastion or dockyard, as well as employe* and 
their familic*, of whom many also had the ad¬ 
vantage of reserved ploree in aome or other of 
tbe Government enclcwureo, and more than they 
in number were those who, unconnected in any 
way with either of tho Services, were content 
with any point of tho long stretch, whence a 

vmw of tho funeral pageant waa to be had. White 

yet the frost whitened the roadways of Porte- 
mouth and Porteea, th© crowd oommenoed to flow 
toward* Soathsca Common. From th© Hard, ■ 
looking acro-ai seawards, steam pinnace*, gun- 
boatx, and craft of ©very description, could bo 
aoen emerging momentarily from the ha*© wbiqb 
lay low on the grey maters, unruffled by the 
slightest breeze. Even thu* early tbo sun 
asserted hm dominion o'er the Usd, but until high 
noon tho nearer of the grow* war vnwoki, which 
stretched acrom tho waterway to the Isln of 
Wight, wore but dimly dmrenibte- the 

day advanced, tho cunditeoas for witnereing 
a spectacle memorably affecting and solemn im¬ 
proved until (anticipating tho end) tho day closed 
with on© of tho most giorioua sunsets which a 
generation has wen. To the poreioonr*, naval 
and military, of th© Portsmouth liutrict th© 
battlement* and grassy mounds of the King'* 
Bastion were allotted, and of all the mighty con- 
oourxo thero was non© whose sorrow was deeper 
■than that of those who had solved the 
dead Queen in ©very flea and clime, and 
hod helped her to build up the glorioux history 
of her reign- Amombling near tbe Garriion 
Church, they marchod toUi© King's Bastion, and 
during the hours of waiting exchanged experi¬ 
ences, fighting tboir haittkn orer again. There 
wore several hundred of them, each wearing hi* 

' medals and dccora*ion«, and on the left arm a 
* hand of crapo iuscribod with tho words, " In 
Memoriam, Queen Victoria." There wna Ser- 
gcnnt-Mujur Millm, whoso record was. even 
with such company, unique. He possesses, 
and wore to-day, the Crimoau medal 
with threo clasps, for Sebastopol, Alma, and 
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La* btv-n all tlireo years." The umior »©rvko 
had u notable represent at iv* iu Robert Pay*©, » 

. Naval Brigade man, who put in D'jarly twenty- 
four year* ago. He sailed in the V engoouco, 
under Captain Lord Edward Ruwrfl, and wo* 
landed in fh« Crimea in October, lDM, and did 
noble work on shorn, being one of tho*« who re¬ 
ceived the Oimnrn medal from tb© hands of *ha 
dead Quran in Hyde Park in 1857. Another 
CruiM-on veteran was Edwin Moore, who bas t bo 
Baltic, Crimean, and Tiukuh m©dals, an-1 Kh©- 
dival Star, anil who. although he had aeon so 
much hard wwvkc, p^-od through ovory eugag©- 
muut Mathteas. Henry John Wood*, »UU 
another Naval penoonrr. was tl.rough th© Zulu 
war, and was present at Majuba HiU, and his 
d«*•oration* include tho South African medal, 

Egy pti.ui medal and Bronze Star, and long wr- 
rk-o and good conduct medal*. There wero 
many other* «urh a* Cbarie* Loomo who c*- 
hibited acknowledgment© of wwrico in th© Indian 
frouticr war* and in Burma -whom it would be 
and pleasant to include in tlio roll of 
but in such a throng the task wero end- 
Takiug a pl*c© by th© »id© of thm* time¬ 
worn and weather-beaten hero©© on© realtaed 
that tho portion aasigned to them is one of the 
most advantageous- Almost us soon as tocy 
and thrir frieorl* had taken up tb«r oppomtqd 
atations the sound of booming cannon broke the 
(tiLlne*. and indicated that tho cortege had 
' left the farther But thoro was still a long 

period of waiting, which was used to recur© tbo 
realisation of a double project-, which, when sug¬ 
gested at their muster wo* emphatically ap¬ 
proved. This was in th© first pi ora to forward 
next week on m/onmd m«sag© of sympathy with 
tb© King on tbo loss which, though common to 
all, i* specially hi*, and of congratulation on hia 
accession. It was further resolved to ask Lord 
Roberts to receive from them an address, and 
thus it cam© that while they waiUri a collection, 
was organised, and out of their slender resource© 
sixpence© and shilling* wor© freely ami oven 
cagurly contributed, in ordor that tb© addres* 
might bo prepared and illuminated for presenta¬ 
tion to Ixjrd Roberts wbon b© visit* Portemouth. 

But now all this is over, and the sound of the 
saluting guns become* loudor. Th© some it ouo 
of indoaribobl© beauty and imprradvonow. 
Straight ahead, it© outline softoned by tho du»- 
UnraT hes tbo Isle of Wight. To tbo left tfco 
riow is narrowed by tho projecting bulk of tbo 
Clarence Pier, but tho Spit Fort, bluff and 
isolated risen sontinel-liko over tho still waters. 

On tho right tho Gosport shoro i» d^riJ re¬ 
vealed, and from between GiUddcm Point- and 
Block Fort, which dominate* tbo entrance to 
Portsmouth Harbour, Haslar Hospital u pro¬ 
minent, Ovorheod a blue sky deepens in tho 
distance to a soft grey. Above Gilkicker Point 
there hongs nuHioalrs* a bank of heavy clouds, 
nad as the sun oinks behind thorn ever 
changing effects of wondrous beauty are pro¬ 
duced. Now a path of diimmanng light daate© 
tho eve, and now it vanish©* a* tb© 
sun disappear* behind a cloud, which 
instantly » bordered in gold. Th©n 
gradually th© outlines of tho escorting gun¬ 
boat*, tho Alberta, and tho Itoyal yacht* bocom© 
individuallv dtatinguinhable a* they slowly 
atoom between th© double. lino of warship*. A* 
they turn shoreward* near tho Spit Fort each 
vessel ii caught in a shaft of sunlight, which 
pierces a cleft in tho clouds. For a timn tho 
corti>ge posses out of tho night of those on tho , 
King* Bastion, but tho bow* of the leading 
gunboat, speedily reappear oppout© th© 
Clarence Pier. From left to right th© proces¬ 
sion pxioos on iu silent way. Tho pensioners, 
and those who with them witness this spectad© 
oi spectacle© uncovered a* th© Alberta glide© by. 

With dim ovc* and heavy hearts they watch 
tbo cortege p®». it* progre* terng indicated 
bv th© salute from th© chain of fort* along th© 
store. It vanishes in a bteza of glory, for th© 

,un is now lower than th© cloud bank, and oodi 
of the vcewolo is in turn dearly outlined against | 
a background of crimson and gold. Tho crowd* 
disperse, and those who return toward* Porta- 
mouth find, when they roach the Hard, that 
th© vessels have pu^ed out of night within th© 
upper harbour, all *avo th© stately Hohcn- 
soltan, whoso bow* are *ccn beyond tho dock¬ 
yard wall. 


Report* of tho guns at Portsmouth wove di*- ( 
tmctly board yreterday afternoon in Tunbridg©- 
wdls, over seventy mile© away. 


WINDSOR. 




PILES OF WREATHS. 


wun Mirwo ciaspn, lor aiwwiu|iui, —— 

Inkennan, tho Turkisb-Crimoon modal, tlio 
medal for distinguished conduct in tb© field, 
awarded for spiking two guns in front of Sobo*- 

a .t . f_L. i_.1 .. a. U/innnv f,ir ilirnw- 




awardea iot npnwug •-©© *»*« ■- — —-— 

topol; the French Legion of Honour, lor thraw- 
. ing a live shell from a trench, also in front of 
. Sebastopol; the French Crimean War medal, 

• tho Indian Mutiny medal, and th© long «*- 
Brie© medal; a grand total, using tho pbras© 
in it* widert sens©, of ten honours. Sere, 

' grant Millm. who served in th© 44th Regi¬ 
ment. i* now seventy-six year* of age, *nd 
waa, like Queen Victoria hersrtf, born on a 
21th day of May. * Now sh©'» goo*." ^ , 

veteran oi voteraas. with a teach of plamUv© 
my birthd*/ won't b© obwrvod ** it 


From Our Special Correspondent 

WINDSOR, Friday Evening. 1 
When the Dean's cloister was set apart for tb© 
wreaths and other emblems of loyalty and offer- . 
tion toward the deported Sovereign, I ventured! 
to qunstiou tho adequacy of tho accommodation, j 
The anticipation that it would bo altogether in-.- 
aufficient has to-day been verified, and it i» im¬ 
possible to imagine what will b© don© with th®' 
offerings that have still to arrive, for th© cloisters 
. are overflowing. Th© central tent can contain 
no more. Thor© or© huge piles of boxes—eome of 
them 10ft square—around th© wall* of St. 
George's Chapel, ami th© stream of vehicle© 
bringing fresh addition* appears almost con¬ 
tinuous. Tho earn© tale is to be told of th© rail¬ 
way stations, for both th* South-Western and 
Groat Western lines by ©very train baTe con¬ 
veyed to Windsor paeking-casra from all porta 
of th© country and from th© Continent. On© 
train tins morning brought two pantechnicon 
vans stored with floral tribute©, and two other* 
followed in th© conn© of tb© day. Deputation* 
frequently accompany th© offerings of provincial 
centre©, and now and then a party of Guards men. 
may have bn« -©©a taking to th© fasti© a hug® 
regimental trophy. Naturally, tbo effort pro¬ 
duced by tho Dean s rknetor is truly wondrous. 
Flower show* have been hold of imposing cha¬ 
racter whero singlo orchids have boon valued at 
hundred* of pound-, but this display of white sad 
violet blossoms, arranged in ©very form con- 
ooiruble upon a gigantic scale, is without 
precedent ami beyond compare. On© of 
tho moot interesting momuriaia was brought 
to Windsor by Mr. John Woodhowt®, 
custodian of Oakham Castle, Rutland, himself a 
relation of tho kc-pcr of tho Frogmor® Macao-' 
leum grounds who died at hm port three year® 
since. Rutland exact < (rota tlio Sovereign mem¬ 
ber of tho Roj4 family or Peer of the realm 
entering tlm county a shoo from the foot of hia 
Lore© or the equivalent. When Princess Vic¬ 
toria, two years before her accession, was driving , 
from Chats worth, she stopped at Oakham, and in 
du© course a crowned horseshoe, over six feet in 
height, waa added to the curious collection,'- 
which tayon with th*growl hor. -Km the gift 
of Quran Elizabeth. Th© wreath prewmtrd by 
Rutland is a counterpart of th* Quran'* h 
•l.o© wrought in lilic* of the rail© 
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with iv crown of Pmru ' iolote and a satin bow, 
boar mg the rocotvl of the Uoy»l visit. To tho 
Oak limn Caatlo array of hoPMjsliom tho King 
contributed in 1895, anti Queen Alexandra in 
l&Sl. It was irapoMoblc to admit tho public to 
th# cloister to-day, and, indued, at ono timn tho 
throng around it* entrance was so groat that tho 
Duke of Argyll, the Governor of tho Castle, 
giivo conditional urdors, to tho polio to close tho 
gates. But, happily, it was not found n coronary 
to forbid the outran oof visitors, who, taking ad¬ 
vantage of tho brilliant d»v, were Tory numt-ruus. 

In St. George's Chapel to-morrow tho coffin 
will rest upon a cntnfnlquo, but upon it* removal 
to the Albert Memorial Chapel it. will be placed 
upon a bier at the front of tho altar stops, and 
between tbom and the cenotaph to the memory 
of tho Princo Consort. Tins bier is seven feet in 
length, three foct three inohos wide, and two 
loot six inches in height. It is panelled, and 
on tho four sides of the purplo drapery hongs a 
ahiedd with tho Royal and imperial monogrom, 

“ V.U.I.,” in gold. In tho clmpcl where the 
service will he hold them are seat* for 774 per¬ 
sons in tho navtf and in tho choir, one hundred 
and sixteen for the Queen's servants, with forty- 
«ght others in too north aisle ; opposite them, 
the number of Carter stall* i* fifty-four, eight of 
Which are for tho Royal family, four on the right 
of the entrance from the nave, including that 
of Queen Victoria, and four on the loft, one of 
which is that of the Prince of Walca. It may 
be recollected thut the Gorman Emperor, the 
Crown Prince, tho King of Portugal, and tho 
King of the Belgians aro all entitled to take t heir 
own stalls as Knights of tho Garter. At Frog- 
more to-day tho massive lid of tho sarcophagus, 
with tho figure of the Prince Consort upon it, 
was safely removed to tho staging constructed 
by the side of the tomb. Little Princo Fdwnnl 
of York arrived to-day at tho Great Western 
Station. 

No dceorutions have a* ret boon carried out 
•at this point, which will be the scene of the 
marshalling of the procession. Flower* will be 
placed in the Queen * waiting-room in profusion. 
Slnborato precautions are being taken by tho 
authorities. The St. John's Ambulance Brigade 
will furnish ICO members from all parts of tho 
country, and it ha* been considered advisable to 
appoint as second in ccmmnnd Dr. Vernon, of 
Weston-upcr-Mare. who will s*««-t Superinten¬ 
dent W. 4. Church Brasier. Household servants 
and the Grenadine Guards, who have been on duty 
at Osborne, come to-dav by the SouG--Western 
Railway, and on Saturday morning five officers 
and 100 seamen, who will form this naval guard 
of honour, will arrive from Southampton. 

During tho whole time that tins cofin of tho 
Queen remains in the Albert Memorial C'bapol 
it will bo watched by Guardsmen, as at Osborne, 
but with this difference—the officer* of the 1st 
Grenadiers will share that duty night and day. 
Tho Queen's company of the batto’.ion return* 
to-night from Osborne. Colonel Kinloch, who 
boo the duty of marshalling the procession, is 
now in London arranging the dot ails, and 
nothing m known in Windsor of the order. The 
distance to he traversed from the station to the 
chapel is 1,600 pare*, of which about one-third 
njane is in tho public thoroughfares. 

An address of condolence with reference to 
the death of Queen Victoria has boon sent by 
Ktoo College to his Majesty the King. It is 
signed by the Provost, tho Vico-Provost, tho 
Rov. W. A. Carter (Fellow), tho headmaster, 
the lower master, senior assistant master, 
captain of the school, and captain of the 
Oppidans, awl is in tho following terms: 

Msy it please year Majesty. We, your Majesty’s 
most dutiful and loyal subjects, tho Provost, Fellows, 
masters, scholars, and student* of your Royal College 
of Eton, bo* leave to approach your Majesty with the 
eiurwaioo of out deep and reaperOul sympathy on the 
occasion of the death of your Majesty 's beloved aad 
revered mother, oar late moat gracious and honoured 
Queen. We Jo*ire to record oar sense of what vc 
owe individually and on a nation to the noble life and 
tho inspiring example of Christian goodness which 
have so long endeared her Majesty to the hearts of k*r 
people, and hare made her death an occasion of 
domestic sorrow in every home in your Majesty's 
empire. In this place w« recall with especial gratitude 
the many marks of her Majesty’s gracious kindness to 
ns, and of her unfailing intcreal in the welfare of this 
Royal foundation. We earnestly pray that your 
Majesty and tho Royal family may ho supported and 
comforted by God’s hrip in this boar of affliction, and 
that your Majesty’s labours in your oxalted office may 
be lightened and cheered by tho assured sympathy and 
confidence of a devoted and loyal people. 


ALONG THE ROOTS. 


and there wore those who did nut heaitet# to 
aver thst the night would bring with it ho cessa¬ 
tion ol their labours. But the thing moat strik¬ 
ing to behold, as daylight began to wane, was 
the c ver-gro wing arcsnaion to tho already crowded 
ranks ol those who sought to shape n course 
through tho multitude of sightseers. Alike 
in tho roadway and on tho pavement, 
congestion reignod, and so far as vehicular loco¬ 
motion was concerned, there was a time when 
all movement was completely paralysed for a 
period of over thirty minutes. In soma in- 
stnnoos tho driver* of omnibuses, realising that 
their course was hopelessly impeded, sought Ui 
retrace their steps, end in this way an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of oonluaioo arose. In the 
t case of 'hundreds of occupants of various con¬ 
veyance* that were “ stuck " they perceived the 
iapowibility of extrication, and so dismounted, 
in tliis fashion helping to swell the already over¬ 
whelming numbers on lbs footway*. In a word, 
a spectacle was witnessed which proved in every 
aenao notable and memorable. 

A* to what the throngs beheld, a pretty dear 
end comprehensive idea ha* already been given 
in these columns. Yesterday a description was 
published of the salient features in tbs scheme 
of appropriate adornment along the route, and 
there remain* hut little to add, save that teveral 
gaps in the stretches of purple in th» chief tho¬ 
roughfares have now been filled up. Notably 
is this the case in Piccadilly, which, from 
Berkelcy-streot onward to Park-lane, affords a 
blaze of mourning colour, in striking contrast 
to the d mo late and wintry aspect of the Green 
Park on tho other side, with ite ohoerlees line, 
of leafless plane* snd sycamores. A stand, by 
tho wav, was yesterday observable just within 
th.> rai'ings of the ’’ lung ” in question imme¬ 
diately adjoining Waisingbom House Hotel, 
which, in common with the neighbour¬ 
ing caravanserai*, was bring ornately 
draped in readmes* for the morrow. At 
Devonshire House, facing it, an elaborate schema 
was carried out, the upper part of the encom¬ 
passing' wall being swathed in cloth of deep 
purple relieved with white, and upon each of 
the spheral stone ornaments above the wall was 
placed a wreath of heyleave* The handsome 
wrought-iron centre cat## were boarded up half¬ 
way with purple-painted timber, the same device 
being adopted at several of the adjacent build¬ 
ings. Among the clubs in this vicinity the most 
notable display was that made at the stately 
Junior Constitutional, all the balconies of which 
were draped in violet purple, and ornamented 
with streamer* of a brighter shade, while speci¬ 
ally-constructed sable standard* placed above 
tho balu*trading each bore a chaplet of ever¬ 
greens. A somewhat similar arrangement was 
observable at the Badmipton Club next door, 
while tho privnte houses bard by mostly adopted 
a balcony draping of purple with a fr.nge of ubitw. J 

For the rest, it should be noted that comolete 
success has crowned the inspiration of the loyal 
' lady who suggested the placing of a wreath of 
evergreens and laurel upon the lamp-post* that 
mark the funeral procession’* line of route So 
rsadily and promptly was the appeal to this and 
answered that every standard of (be kind, save 
in the parks, wo* yesterday found to bear its 
green tribute—tied srith silken streamers—of 
affection and reverence. 


superb tepee try panels framed in fluted and 

looped white silk, with mirror*, mounted m an¬ 
tique gold, intervening. Each ol the tepmtnes 
is a picture of one of the favourite homos oi tho 
late Sovereign. The tent, rising to the ndg«v 
pols, is striped alternately with* »dvec and 
purple. As the pavilion must neoaaaartly be 
lighted artificially, brilliant illuminated la 
afforded by mum of electricity, through the 
media ol massive candelabra placed at «cb of 
the four corner. ; and, in addition, through clus¬ 
ter* of incandescent lamp suspended from the 
roof. The candelabra take the form of brans* 
copids, of massive proportions, bidding aloft a 
flaming brand, with a dozen candlea, each 
surmounted by as incandescent globe. ^ The 
oupid* stand on plinths of ebony, fluted, ana 
nounted in ormolu. 

Immediately in front of the centre tapretry, 
which give* a graphic picture of Windsor 
Castle, a liffrwuo3 bust of tbe late Queen, ar¬ 
ranged upon a draped pedestal, dom.nates the 
pavilion. On the other ride of the apartment 
is placed a fine vn*e of Sbvre* porcelain orna¬ 
mented with hsnd-painted flower* and mounted 
in ormolu, standing upon a cabinet of tbe style 
of Louis Seize, and a copy of the famous pi«* 
of furniture winch was until comparatively re¬ 
cent time* one of the choicest treasures .0 the 
Hamilton Collection. The chairs and coucbre 
are of the fame period—carved gilt outline 
tamboured with AubuMoo tapestry. The pan¬ 
lion bo* no doors; but four doorways, effec¬ 
tive! v draped with purple and white satin, give 
a crnU to it. At the one at the ca#t end the 
German Emperor will be received by King 
Edward on alighting from the train, while the 
other Royaljsuosta will enter through the other 
curtains. Tbe carpet has scar 1 at as it* domi¬ 
nant tone, and is the finest antique Persian. 


rJeCrn*'* 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Fronting tho Buckingham Palsoe-voad two 
stands hare been erected within the ground* of 
tho Palace, one for the use of tbe Household, and 
the second for the Proas. In the eastern front of 
tho Palace tbe blinds will. of.course, remain 
down, and the forecourt entirely unoccupied. 
In tlic Buckingham Palace-road, as nUewhere 
along the route, the buildings are being draped 
in purple. It is understood that tho roadway will 
be cleared at nine o'clock, and transit either 
along or across the route will be interrupted. 
Passengers arriving after this hour by rail at 
Victoria will, generally spooking, only be ab'o 
to reach any point on the northern ude of the 
route by nrocreding westward of the streets occu¬ 
pied by tho troop*. 




FUNERAL FLOWERS AND 

WREATHS. 


EMPRESS ECGfiNIE. 


AT VICTORIA. 


Little out of the ordinary traiwpired *t eather 
of the railway termini at'Victoria, yselerday, 
beyond tb« increased traffic from London to ‘ 
Portsmouth consequent on tbe public desire to 
soo what might be seen of the magnificent nsrnl 
spectacle presented by the presence ol a greet 
British fleet, supplemented by warships flying 
the ensign* of foreign Powers, formi hrO leconvov 
of the Alberta, whirh bore on board the remain* 
inf the late beloved Queen. At the London, 

_ Brighton, snd South-Coast etoticn towards even 
| , ing, the carriage-drive *«* well filled by private 
I larviapre awaiting tbe return of member* of 
1 Parliament snd other privileged dignitaries, to 
1 whom facilities had bc©n afforded lor tliu pur- 
i pose, and trnffic was generally very buay. 

^ Both at Victoria and Paddington Atetions a 


complete rehearsal of the 1 


eight ing of 
the casket < 


ENORMOUS CROWDS IN THU 

8TBEBTS YESTERDAY. 


I 


If the aspect presented by the West-end 
arteries during the boors of yesterday, when the 
concluding touches were being given to tbe work 
of draping tbe line of route in symbolical colours, 
affords a fair indication g/ what will be seen upon 
this day of national mourning, it may be confi¬ 
dently foretold that London will furnish a spec¬ 
tacle, in point of the throngs aa*eiabl«d, whicL 
haa novor before been witnessed in ite midst. 
But between yesterday and to-day, needles* to 
state, there in a very wide difference. The 
crowds that went and come and helped, as the 
afternoon wore on, to the making of an indescrib¬ 
able congestion in the heart of fashionable 
London were controlled by nothing save thssr 
own strong sense of order and decorum, aad an 
ever-present feeling that tbe sights they beheld 
were emblems of homage to the memory of the 
illustrious dead. Still, to the regulation of the 
movements of tboee who mingled with the ranke 
of the onlooker* the authorities brought none 
of their machinery. All was left to th# good 
taste and discretion of the public, whereas, upoo 
this historic dsy of obsequies, an immense forew 
of military and police will exercise sovereign 
control over the traffic, vehicular and foot. The 
arrange menu made in this connection, already 
fully set forth in three columns, furnish a gua¬ 
rantee that nothing will be left undone on thia 
moat solemn of occasions to secure at once the 
comfort and security of London* tooming 

Cl Yesterday, as has been indicated, the people 
took care of themselves, and never twfon, «*£ 
Uinta, have vast crowds, left entirely to tbetr 
ownAer.ee., net breed m the •**•*»*“• 
metropolis, and made their way here and three 
in such a spirit and with such a P° weT °‘ 
manding restraint. But tbe busiest hour* ot 
tho afternoon brought with thnm • Eao * t 
markable and impressive scene. The » WC «'P “ 
1’iccadiUy that lie* between the cornre o bt- 
Jsmoa s-atreet and Hyde Park wa. 
most centre of bustle and preparation, and b.lher 
flocked numberless thousands of ngnteecw. By 
carnage and cab and omnibus, aa well *# 
foot [from far and near, they swarmed down 
upon this always bu*y thoroughfare, to Uateo 

iEZ -r-««>»• 01 

tll.t m»d. ol riccodillj, ■> I" “ 

,,^,1 ooiiU r»ob, . «n!ting r»u ol r ^“ 
.•Uni. Kroo. U>. bunm-™* ood -»o« 
that still fell upon,tbe ear* m all directeona^it 
seemed a* though much stall:remained te be doow 
And to it was, in truth. Carpenter* and deco¬ 
rator. were .till hard at work, dnren« in nali», 
loo ping and festooning draperies, *ad making 

______ 


taining tbe remain* of the late Queen through 
tbe streets ol the metre pul i> on ita way to its. 
lost re.ting-place at Fregmore was carefully 
carried out yesterday morning The eight 
«ream-coloured horses whieh, ewc.h with ita lead¬ 
ing groom, are to pass over nearly four mi lea 
of thoroughfare between serried rank* of soldiers 
j backed by million* of people were harneeael 
' to the gun-carnage, and. under the personal 
superintendence of Sir Henry F.wart, the and 
functions of to-dav were .anticipated. In tbe 
* * | '• Malcolm X 


course of the forenoon Major i 


B McNeill, 


Equerry to the Duke of Connaught, visited Vie 
toriA Station to reaasure bun-elf a* to the tbso- 
lutelv satisfactory character of tlie arrangemenU 
for the detraining of the remain* of tbe late 
Queen. At Paddington the same solemn duty 
was repeated tn revnrse order The khaki- 
coloured gun-camoge was duly loaded with an 
equivalent of Gie weichl of the Ired-lined ivffin, 
and brought to a stand *1 the pre. **e «pot *here 
lb# rmaket will be transferred to the railway. 
All the arrangements were found to be sataa- 
sj factory. 

To-day’s traffic on the South-Eastrwn and 
s ’. Chatham line will be somewhat restricted in 
•' conM*qneoca of the immediate contiguity of the 
tevnvnn* at Victoria to the tendon and Bncb- 
toa Station next door, tn order to consult public 
. convenience a* far as possible it ho* been de¬ 
rided to adopt the Sunday time-table for at least 
the early part of the day. with os maev addition* 
later on a» can be found practice hie. This ia 
particularly th* rare w.tb the .ubnrban traffic. 
ber»a»e it is fully realised lb»t the vast multi¬ 
tude* which will congregate in the West-end to¬ 
day cannot bo cleared without vigorou* cxer- 

fp ^Ttvthe *emo wav, and for the same reason, the 
R- ordinary weeknUy timMoWo w.-fl rule th*;. 
raaniacof train* up to Victoria on the Ix uduu, 
Brighten, and Shuth Coast Railway a* late as a 
quarter to t«i o’clock. After that hour there 
will be * complete suspension of *U traffic until 
the t>u*t troop -’f '*«• gre*' military and funereal 
pageant has quitted Virion* BtaUon court-yard. 
Than, and for the rest V tha histono dor. threw 
wtU Le th* ordinary daily some* of tram* in 
ordar in some meaiure to oop* with the enormous 
pressure which will bar* to b* faced by the rail¬ 
way officials. 

THE ROYAL PAVILION, 

Before a vary late hour last night the finish¬ 
ing touche* were given to th# Roval Pavilion 
erected on the arrival platform of tb# Brighton 
Company’s Station at Victoria for the us# of 
their Majesties tbe King and Queen and mom- 

• »•! -: — ; -gr House, and for th# reeeptioo 

, the Kaiser snd other 

ruww o. me v*u— -«> ««*>mp*nv tl^ oottn 

of the late Sovereign on ite journey from Gowes 
to London. A* completed, it u * picture of neb, 
sumptuous toete, yet in harmony with the sub¬ 
dued tone of mourning which, on such a snd, 
though memorable occasion, must necessarily 
give the colour-key to all subordinate details. 
A* baa already been briefly described, it forma 
one apartment, thirteen yards long, and about 
four yard* wide, rising to a freited roof fifteen 
feet high. Draped on the axtenov with Im¬ 
perial purplo doth and white silk embroidery. 
It .tends out in the sunlight with a glorious brd- 
ljan«*. Inside, tha wails have os a background 
the sjune deep purple hue. all but bidden by 


To those who have been engaged in the active ^. 
tsek of preparing tbe wreath* and other floral 
otfarings for th# Queen's funeral the Sabbath 
will come doubly welcome ss a Agy of reel. To 
cope with the abnormal demand the employe* of 
every florist of note round Coveot-garden and tn ■ 
the West-end have been compelled to work in 
relajni day aad night since Monday last, a fact” 
due not only to the number of orders, but also 
owing, in many instances, to the sins and 
elaborate nature of the designs. It was not. 
merely a question of preparing wrrethe, shields, 
or other pretty but conventional shapes. The 
former design, it it true, predominated in favour' 
to a very largo extent, but many of there ranged 
from Aft to m in diameter, with the bands run¬ 
ning from 1ft to 2ft wide. Consequently the 
roioeaaJ nature of th# task ui preparing the score# 
of emblems which have been -cut to Wmdrer it 
all tho more significant when it is remembered, 
dial after the wire frame hs* been filled in with, 
damped more each flewnr and bloom, whether 
orchid, tulip, lily of the valley, or violet, La* to 
be separately inserted after having boon affixed; 
to a wire stem. Next to the florist* th*msclvea, 
that trade most allied to tbeira, tbe wireworkera, 
has been most actively engaged, for ite member* 
have, at a moment's notice, been celled upon to 
supply frames (or wreath*, crowns, and other 
formation* of all size*. However, both they 
and th# supply of flower# have coped wit* the 
demand. Every one of the emblem* forwarded 
to Windsor ho* been separately placed in a pack¬ 
ing-care of more or lew stobd.ty, and in nan 
im-tanc** the causes have rreched such unwieldy 
dimensions that tbe railway companies have been 
unable to accept them for trendt, and «wi*e- 
quentiy horse* and ran* here been requisitioned 
for oowvevance by road. At the other end many 
fiims have bod their own staff of men and m»- 
songoni ready to unpack at once the heauwulj 
tribute#, and to see that their freehn*#* i» pre¬ 
served a* much a* posoiblo. Previously to being 
despatched tbe arrangement of flowers «* securely 
fastened, either by wire or stout fine cord, in such 
a position that, no matter bow much the case 
itrell ia turned about. iU valuable content* can¬ 
not suffer. la tbe matter of rise, apart from the 

mere richness and wealth of flowers, the emblem* 
sent by several foreign monarch* stand foremost. 

So huge was the offering from one Sovereign that 
it was found necessary to remove the shop front, 
as it could not bo passed through the door. It 
required eight men to place it in the case, and 
when packed double that number to lift it into 
the van. Another demand that had to be met 
is entirely novel, but from many gouroes have 
come orders for lanrel wreaths to be hung outside 
bouse* from window or balcony on the day of 
the funeral. Moreover, in some thoroughfare#,, 
notably Piccadilly and tho Ed gw are-road, 
wreaths of thia description have been suspended 
to tbe lamp-posta. Although the businrea in tbe 
flower trade has boon re heavy, to some of tha 
house# it has meant no crest increase of gain. 

The trade had already boon depressed by the 
war, and when tbe new* of the Queen's death ar¬ 
rived, there followed such a whole**!* cancelling 
of orders that business came almost to a stand¬ 
still. This week, of course, it has been abnor¬ 
mally active, but the next few weeks at lewd will; 
again witness a relapse. Among tbe hugs' 
tribute of love and respect which this world ol] 
flowers at Windsor is meant to convey, there’ 
stand* predominant more than one instance ex-i 
prinaive of all pathos. To the lovely wreath ofi 
lilies of the valley and Neapolitan violet* sent 
by the Empress Eugenie, is appended a card in 
her own handwriting, with the follow,ng paibetic- 
c«>ro«*ion of sorrow : " Souvenir d’un long pa*»d 
aflcvtueux; 1'amie desolee at dfvooM 
Eugoni#." In addition, by the Emproas't com¬ 
mands, a simple little bunch of lilies of the valley, 
and violeto has been rent every second day to 
Osborne. Another proof of how an act of kind-' 
ness from the Queen lived treasured in tbe 
memory of even tboee who were not her subject* 
lire in the letter written by her Majesty to the 
widow of President Garfield: ' Worda cannot,'. 
. xpraaa,” wrote tha Queen, ' tb* deep sympathy 
I feel with you at this terrible moment May 
God support vou as He alone etui." Tb^ Quorn’e 
wreath on ttiat occasion was a superb one of 
white room, gardenias, and stepnanoti*. A 
pretty story runs that a bud of the Bspiritqf 
Santo dropped from it a* it was being carriM 
through a room where the wife of one of the 


Am*n<-aa Minister# lay dying. A- it rem* from 

the Queen of England th# invalid hsd it pick#d 
up snd placed in wst#r. In tbe night, tb# room 
being abnormally hot, th# bud op#n#d. On 
awakening the invalid wa# astonished and do-' 
lighted to see for the first tune the floral do«e 
from which th* flower tak#a iU name. 8he looked 
on it as on omen of good, and this acting eo 
her jnag.nalion, doubUees helped wbai actually- 
happened-her recovery. To-day the Qu*.n * 
words of sympathy ore remembered in th* white 
wreath sent by Mrs. GarfisJd 

Amos* th# mo*s beautiful of th# many beautiful 
flare! oflerimr* named oul by Mnw 
Piccadilly, <« tbs* from *b» Qu«ku i 

■Merited “ TY» n: .. 

. an on a.” It 

b«b, vi -h band* «rht*M loehra wida. te Par 

ria nt#, orchid*, ere® Ulias. laurel*, cicus snd o 
palm lesvm, tori with a ribbos in the oalioosl oc‘ 

Tut and T*«rit#*.—A simp!# but beautiful • 
of Elusion. Psno*. and trsur* Ida*, with Mock a 
yellow ribbon*, tbs natmcsl colour*. 

A wrasti. of wised whit* flowars !»*ar* tha inarmp- 
(ton - Fro® tbs Sfrraat* tl hit U^mtc.A 

at M*.-iboroia|b Iloes# ana Saadr.tghnni. w.th p 
fw.nd .ud - * m * *f «l regrat.’ 

Earl of KlStnel sad o*mi of th# M I 
Ooi'ka HQhisnd-fv—Wr#**> of whit# flower*, t 
wilt, tb# rsff.msstnl tartan ribbon 
Count##* famrgtnn.—Wrosth of 'Uimof in* reflex., 
Led* Vwteria G*--riagsaa. aha Qutae* gsdahJa.—A 
sans!! read of Uiaa 

Kr .Viaaolss OCoaar Brtti#!i Ambaasadrc • 

—Wreath of ahiw row* and Miss 
Cuuct A.bad BsnsAsrf —Wrasth of whits Am 
my a! Staff Collsj*. Comter.sy —Wrastb of white 

^Ts-rt sod Lady MenkswaU.—C»aei of Mb** of tho] 
reliex tad ricteu. 

Denrspsv Ceuatam of Mwtoa —Wruath of oroa: 
h.iM. lJt< lilies of th* rsUej. and white cemcHta* 
Ptitos Louis &u.b**y.—Wreath of all wti 

flowsi*- 

Tr.s AereteOscwa! forth# rarious AteL-allan State, 
yesterday Irepairhad by odkwn of lb# rre.*«W 
0US*. to Windsor flora! .ff-nryv whwh ha»» '—- 
areuted by Hsnry and O Wv,-a serso r . and 
sauted cm b-hrif of lbs Psrliamcula ptepir*. 
■Kiueipai bedir# of th# renous BtaSre. m ricci 
mnesubrsnoo of tb#.r Qooeo. 

The# for An* rml.s U a vary Urp* wreath of rhol 
orchids, with maure lst«or* cn whit# ribbon. T 
Mntn-r Coaolry of Auric ij rtprea«M prolvrunj 
for If- Motb.r or tb* Br.tfch fl^pi-a.” 

Quarniiond Grecaamsot.—'Vhii# orctnd rente, with ■ 
b o-rtpUoo. v Tbe r**** 1 * Qu*«n*lsnd deeply mount 
th* low of thsir belocod Sorercifn who *r»r >1 sip 

E re to their country b#r Roys! nsnre, wbmto wiU be 
r #rer eb*ri»had in her memory “ 

Victoria.—Osoiot loifo wrcolh of white and yellow. 
Tiwnanis —Vary Urge Wreath ol rfiooret flower*, 
with ’ Tasmania ’ on brood cordsd silk soroli. 

Ijord Lunin/iae onu the Mayor and Aldermen of tbs 
City of firatass.—Orchid wrwsih. 

Csp# of Good Hop# —Anchor of Caul ere# snd white 
orchid*. 6ft lotiy tbe osb!# brann* the foilowiny 
* a thousand claims to rovernnoe cbwed In her a* 
Mother, Wife and Quoeo.' Prom the GorcnuMnt snd 
peoo * of tho Cap# of <l«xl Hope - 

Women of the Coldstream Guardr.-Ba.lf# of th# 
re* ir.ru: in whit* rad. and blue fl-wrrs. 

Army Ordnance Departmreu Woo wirti —Radfa of ; 
tbs department rlol#t grousd w.O rvra and scroll 
MadsRK Anioinette 8tcri-nj.—Violet harp. 

Madam# Amy Sharwin.—Chaplet of eyes# jalms 
Rir Will* Pcaos ibe A B enl-G«i-rei for Natal 
bos forwarded to Windsor thro* bnullful wreaths 
thr first of wh-eh was soul •» behalf of tbs NataJ 
('..■ssrnuirnt. and oonsiated o( white tarustiwii tolifis. 
.rum lilisa lilii# of lbs .alley eueli.n. lilies > u :>u 
oainrilisa with foliaga of asparagus fern, kc The 
wreath it ts#d with a largs bew of white silk ri’ ’ 
wHh two sttaamor*. ©no of which bore th* 

•• Naul.” end ibe other tha words -B«r 
Aria# up and e*l! hoc Bl<*»od " 

A ret bet wreath aim Ml wmilar to that obese de¬ 
scribed, boro th* inscription: * From the Mayor and 
Corporalion of Durban, in token of uody.tr regard.” i 1 
Tbe third «nbls«n la in th# form of a harp with a] 
broken siring Tbe from# is oompraod of eh0100 
white rose# with spray, of farms eioleta Uiberooot. 
and lilis# of '.hs sal!«y Th® inscription reads - A 
tribute <A ifictmt from loyal sobt#rru of Ol 
descent living ml Nondabsrg R.«d Natal ” 

.Ssraral ssry baodsom® wreath* hare Srem sani 
Indian princes lo which suilabls insonpl-ons 
been appaudod They mdud® bis H .gh trews 

lb« Nawab Sahib of Jonnagad ha Highrewt Maharaja 
Bbtreingyeo Thskore Sahib of Bhasn.gor: Suites 
Mriiam*d Sbah; Sultan Ag* Rian; bis Highnesa 1 
Thnkere Sahib of Mopn; and Um Pro# .leery 
•' Bombay. 

Tb« -idle# of Ui® Imperial Y'eooanry Hosnal 
miUne.—Croos of riolstson a prdrete! of white 
tho cross baring a laurel-wreath throw 

“ iuserlplson 


tbs word 

r Children'' 


in 




■In 


of nwpoeifuJ and Joey, do¬ 


th® rereml mtewrej of her Msiosty 
■j-imn vtetocta, tho lmperia! Isoosuj Boo- 
rfteks Orr.mlttoe w-vf ttris bumble tribute to merit 

lh«ir sorrowing reooHswtioo of ths groat Scrrsrertgr. who 
luu pasand awsy. and whaas kindly iBi«r®#t in tho 
Tsoaisnry hoapru I* wa® always so fcs-obly erineod. 

W re*tha and other floral offsringt has* also been 
sent to Windsor by th® Mayor and Corporation of Rich¬ 
mond |Surrey) Chatham. Croydon Northampton tho 
residents of K»w th® National Rom Soreaty ol Lon¬ 
don. th® School of Wood-earring, Sooth Ken- 
sington; Ui® Philharmonic Society, while a number 
of London street flower-women and crippled flower- 
girls h»rs boon obis to offor tbrie humble tribui# 
through tb® instnimantaiity of tb* Wstarcreas and 
Flower Girls’ Chnstian Missioc. 

Tb® Duke of Hamilton aad Brandon.—Su| 
floral emblem of kus nrewt tho Weeding heart 
mounted by the crown, oonipueod of I ho choicest w 
flowers, with e few red orofcldi to typify ths drops of 
regretfal 


Boys of Harrow School.—Wreath. 

Tbe floral oontnbutem from lb® Windsor Corpora¬ 
tion is made of rare orchids, arum lilies. Ul»«# of tha 
volley. gardenia*, ted geraniums, and asparagus and 
maidenhair icres. and bears th* inscription: “ A tote* 
of great affection for their beloved Queen, from tbs 
mayor, aldermen, snd burgesses of tho Royal 
Borough.' 

Y> sturdily, from-the various section stations in 
Loudon, msgntflrent flora) tribute* ware dapslcbed 
to Windsor, whioh hod bean subeonbad for by the mu 
of *U grade® belonging Vo the Metropolitan Polio* 
fore*. Th* piincipsl wreath >s * * feat m c iam e ur . oud 
cotupoeod of arum alias. 11-oc, Neapoiilan eioleta and 
eisudard cypress pa.ua*. with a card inscnbad “ From 
lbs oflVrers and men of the Metropol.Uii Polio* fore*, 
as s token of respect sna sw.saUng grauiud*. An 
bmpire mourns foe ita Queen.' A spiaadid wreath of 
chose* white blooms was alto out to Windsor by the 
■’Hirer* and me n of tbe Cristina! InsssUgstson Deport¬ 
ment of flood and Yard. 


LIFE ON THE RIVIERA. 




From Our Own Corroapondent 

NICE, Thursday. 

All arctety functions on tbs Rwiacs. *> »* tb* 

Ri.-UUi are rone* n>*<l. knv# been put on snd to by tho 
great wrssl bertavemut, so thst smes ihs fate! 
news amrori there has been noth.ng to chru^io •• 
that connection. A meeting ol rend*-®* of lh« 
Krrl *h rouder.1# w»# held in lU IftWQ of Holy 
Trinity Church tan SsturJa, ^msgiuflcrc. twttei.fi 
was subswibed for. and deapstehrf yretaedsj to 
Osborne ss * token from tbe loysl and bereaved tab- 
ject. of her late Majesty. . . . 

SCrss gra’-f.iug to tbe roaidrnU her*. S*. mdud, 
it must be to all «b» sikaw 1 >hens of swita betwau 
tin nsiions, is the graceful Uibute which has burnt 
paid by the Chombre flyndicale iL* C.wnmerianW a«| 
Industriel* d# Nwe. in suhacvibvng (or snd 
funeral wrestb of tuMo proporison* and testofttl de* 

ntwwous port- 
teas a mart of 

































ffljf Dai In ®flcgrapn, February 2nd, 1901. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES ABROAD. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

PARIS, Friday. 

Pi»T«r»Uoo» for l>* imimmI iwrirn which *r» to 
be bold to-morrow *r» now cotru'fie Vboro )im horn 
•tarn idea that, wmj to Um fart tha* Sir Rdmuad 
Monsott Hu hoc a (uinroonod U> attmd the fanotul of 
Quran Virton*. Um <ittn*J ceremony in the An«ix»n 
church in tb* Run d' .Vfnwrk‘,1 niiftil be affected by 
hh abtear*. but this. of court* M not U*e cue. Thi* 
•mie*. u* which Ut irprora-Titaiiyt* of the French 
OcTcrnmcm. lb* Crap* Iliptoamliq.ie, Uie prwidwil-s 


Dtputic*. and many o( r kith difnitanra bare bun 
invited. la to begin at oIctou o'dock, and will be i«ry 


They ara 


of the iuvitetioca wHk*i h*te b-re i»uod. 
printed Ml narda. with brood . I 

mounted by tba Royal *nu» 

A relif*»oa enW o« the owaioQ of the funeral 
of bar bfaji-Hty Queen Victors* will be celchnaiod a* 
the Anglican rhurt*. Rue d'A^pitfaacau, on Satur¬ 
day, Feb. 2, Iflil. punctually at alt-run o'clock. The 
A m h a — dor of England ba* tbe honour to aak you 


The worda, " Bn aaiforao." are added at lbo bottom 
of the card. Another —rice will be Held in the after¬ 
noon at thrt (bund). It la specially intended for the 
Bntiali Colony and sswtor* iao applieatton for 
Sick eta baa bran ao (Teat ihat, ortho* H every effort 
baa bean made to meet the demand, the aupply is 
already -vhauwted. Aa it i*. a--*- 


ion will be 

prctMled for about 1.900 persona 
At 8u Oaoppr'a Chimb, elan known as the Victoria 
Jubile* Church, there will be a aervioe at noon, and 
among other* which ara partiewtarty » a a u i l nff of 
notice may be mentioned one wtuek wtU be beU is the 
course of the afternoon at the Amcnaan ^ms>|al 
Church of the Holy Trinity in the Armu* de '. Aha. 
Thw hind and friendly thought of the American mo¬ 
dem* is Para who desire t» ahem their tynqwihy for 
the British nation by thus ahansj la ito taocrnln* 
will certainly be warmly appreciated on your aids of 


To the treasure-house of oar national memorie* 
■yesterday'* pageant iff transit bat added an im- 
tuortal recollection. Draped in tho symbolic 
purple of Imperial state, the bier of Queen 
[Victoria. bat been carried over the narrow 
.waters, and the first stage has been traversed to 
tho most regal and gracious burial that cTor 
passed across English sea and land. In the 
annals of a thousand year* and the records of 
our island dynasties there hat been nothing to 
equal or approach the opening scene of the last 
progress of the mother of her people, and the 
part of her fleets in the long obsequies conducting 
’ the Sovereign of the Victorian period for a hun¬ 
dred mile* through a mourning nation to the grave. 
There waa a pathetic rcmiaaoence of Queen'* , 
weather in the dear glory of the winter day. 

The ski** bent serenely over tho 6ni! 
•journey from shore to shoro of the 
perishable part of that good Queen whose life 
.the great Reaper gathered very quietly to his 
mortal sheaves when her long stay on earth had 
born fulfilled with more years nnd beneficence 
and honour than had attended the existence of • 
nnv monarch or woman before. Her passing is her 
triumph, and as she moves from our right her 
pro pin arise like her children and rail her 
blessed throughout the world. In such a burial 
thore is as much of the deep and infinite repow 
of the peace that paveth understanding as 
has ever belonged to the thought of death and 
parting in all tho unnumbered generations of 
mankind. Tho funeral of tho Qcm did not 
more across tho Solent with mist or gloom or 
weeping skies. Tho very elements joined to com¬ 
plete tho final fitness of all things. Bright air 
inrested tho majestic and tender hour, 
and the sombre magnificence of the last progress 
was borne across a sparkling sea. Brilliancy and 
solemnity, sadness and softness, united yester. 
day, like tho mingling of our pride and our 
regret, in that incomparablo picture of farewell 
' which has transferred an ineffaceable imprev- ' 
sion to the imagination of tho Empire. •' Men 
are wo, and must gricvo when e'en the Shade of 
that which once was groat has parsed away.'' 
But if there waa tho full sense in the obsequies 
of yesterday of all the grandeur and tho spa- 
ciousncm that can bo associated with human 
sorrow, them was nought of darkness or oppres¬ 
sion. In the perfect close of such a life, fortu¬ 
nate and prolonged to the utmost limit* of our 
mortal lot, death forfeit* tho victory and the 
grave ita sting. We glory in all that is past, 
though wo mourn for the passing. Tho funeral 
pomp of yesterday, unmarred by parish orna¬ 
ment or vain display, was “ set in tho silver sc-a," 
and symbolised with inexpressible harmony th© 
grave and deep and steadfast simplicity which 
was tho truo centre of the reign that ennobled 
a century and dominated tho earth. 

Between the wooded slopes that shelve down 
from Otborne to tho Solent and the impregnable 
gat« of tho mainland at Portsmouth, stretched 
tho double chain of fleets for league on league. 
Every episode along that mighty Une was instinct 
with a special meaning. By tho Highlander# 
and sailors the coffin enclosing the heart that ™ 
tho heart of the Empire for more than sixty year# 
was carried from t he bouso where the Great Queen 
ceased to be. Reverently it was laid upon the 
gun-carriage, desired for hear#* by the Sovereign 
who was “ a soldier's daughter.” The body of 
a loving nnd maternal woman was never so borne 
to sepulture before, and tho coffin upon the gun- 
carriage. with all tho insignia of Empire flashing 
in the sunlight—with crown and sceptre, and the 
two orbs—was strangely suggestive of the influ¬ 
ence of the highest womanhood upon a world-wide 
dominion throughout tho Victorian reipi 
Beiore it went the pipers, playing their wild 
'aments, and after it came the retinue of Pnn.-ws 
and Rulers, with Kino and Kaiser at their head. 
There followed, three by throe, Queen Ai-*x- 
\ miba and the ladies of tho Royal House, walk¬ 
ing in black--the most touching spectacle, per¬ 
haps in *!• the truth and dignity of these noble 
rite*, and well fitted to remind us that the 
womanly ideal# held high for rixty year# by 
her departed Majesty are preserved for us still 
by the long-beloved Prince## who has become 
Qcsrn Cosnoar. Nothing could bring home to 
the mind of the nation so surely *« this mourn¬ 
ing procession of veiled ladies behind the coffin 
of Victoria the Good, the sharp and grateful 
conviction that, though the Queen i* dead, the 
example of the Quern can n#v(r die. So, through 
the file# of troops, with am* reversed, to th* 
swell of dirge#, heard far away on hill and wore, 
*nd tho low reythm of the muffled drums, the 
guu-carnsga with it# mortal burden waa drawn 
to tha point of embarkation, and on© stag© 
towards the repulehr* waa complete. The marie 
ns* hushed, and the rolling of the drums was 
heard alone aa tha coffin was carried to tb* 




dock of tho Royal yacht. There it waa placed 
upon the purple bior, beneath the purple canopy, 
from that moment to be tho moving centre of 
that wonderful vo-racne, distinct, conspicuous, 
the symbol, as it passed for mile after mile be¬ 
tween th© floating rampart* of liuked fleets, of' 
all the thoughts that lie too deep for tear#. 
At this moment, when the coffin was removed 
from land and placed upon the trembling element 
which has always spoken to men of the contrast 
between the immemorial continuance of nature 
and tho mutability oI our frail live#, there wiu a 
sudden aching sense of tho real meaning of this 
great progress to tho grave where she who loved 
much will be laid with the husband and children 
that want before. For th* Qi-uln Coxsoby and 
the Princesses, th© emotion of women mourning 
for the dead was no more to bo restrained. Of 
tho last voyage itself, what fitting record shall 
bo written now that tho splendid names of 
Victorian literature ara gathered to tho silence 
into which their Queen ha* paused? As the 
Alberta moved away from shore the massed 
hands garo one of the hymns most dear to tho 
pure, strong soul whose faith and piety and deep 
worship of the Unseen were firm, amid all tlw». 
doubt and denial of a wavering and forgetful 
age. Far out to the Channel echoed tho dull 
thunder of the guns that knelled from ship 
to ship, keeping between their iron lines, mile 
after mil©, a broad and bounded seaway for the 
last passage of tho Queen of the Sea. For two 
hours tho booming of that deep note w«s sent 
down tho vista of the ship* from muulo to 
muaxl©, like the heavy heart-throb of that sur¬ 
passing scene. Upon the ride of the Isle 
of Wight the first salute was given by the 
gnardship significantly named Australia. The 
last Bhot from th© cannon of tho fleet was 
given ten mil©* away by the Majestic and the 
Kaiser's warship Baden. And when the minute 
guns of the fleets had ceased, tho artillery of 
the fortress#* awoke on shore; nor has there 
ever resounded over earth or ocean a deeper 
eloquence of death. 

Yesterday was the beginning and to-day will 
be tho end. We have drawn near the last; and 
within a few brief -hours London will be the 
mighty setting of th© final sre.no. and we who 
have known no age but the long Victorian age 
will see it passing away with the coffin of the 
Queen before our eye*. No pageant to 
equal this burial in spectacular grandeur, 
in open dignity and apparent state, lias 
ever moved before through the street* of 
the metropolis of th© world. The funeral 
oven of the Great Duke was lee* memorable 
in aspect. In inner meaning and sugges¬ 
tion, neither tho funeral of the captain of a 
hundred fights, nor any other before or since, 
could compare in its effect upon th© mind 
of the country and th© Empire with the ob¬ 
sequies of the Great Queen. Multitudes will 
look upon her p*U who never saw her fare, 
and upon tho day of moat universal mourn¬ 
ing in our history Vicronu tl>© Good will 
be born© through th© midst of tho count!.-** 
gathering of her people, silent save for their 
sobs—silent they who were never so when she 
cam© to her capital before—silent in that sacred 
presence for which rilcnco is complete. Mr. 
U.iLrora, in those simple and perfect words 
which no on© who ha* spoken of Queen Victoria 
lias surpassed, baa told us that even " they who 
loved not England loved her.'' But, if this were 
true, with what an unutterable sense of th© very 
lor© of England, of grateful benediction and dumb 
regret, will the obsequies of Victoria bo sur¬ 
rounded os they more through th© Metropolis 
and its multitudes! London is a city of purpl© 
for thi* day; its vast throng* will be those cf a 
people in black. Thirty thousand troops, the 
number* of on Army Corps, will line the rout©. 
The funeral cortege, tho long march of tbo repre¬ 
sentatives of th© Empire, th© supreme symbol of 
th© gun-carriage, th© regal retinue, with Kino 
and Kaiser, that will follow—all this pro¬ 
cession will declare how great a life ha* 
gone oat of th* world. But the outer pageant 
will notexpress the unseen drama of though; and 
memory working in tho breasts of a faithful 
people, which has “ that within which paeseth 
show." Wo shall recall th© days of her Jubilee, 
when she came amongst u* to receive the homage 
and passionate enthusiasm of our living devotion. 
W© shall think with a strange pathos of that 
day of March, nearly a year ago. when, in despit* 
of all th* infirmity of ©xtreme*t age. she ramp *o 
"London for the last of her great visit* to meet her 
people face to face one© more, and to strengthen 
tlu-m amid th* troubl* of the war. Infinite re¬ 
verent* that no thought!©?.* impulse shall di*- 
turt- will rest upon London's multitude* t<wi»y 
for th* last progress through her capital of her 
who*© pure and sacred memory shine* above the 
shadow of our sorrow liko th* twilight star. 




A hue enumeration of th© heads of foreign 
nations, or their personal representative©, who 
will tako part in tb* last sad and solemn honours 
paid to Queen Victoria will suffice to prove— 
if it were not demomtrated in a thousand other 
ways—that England's hour of sorrow is not 
England's alone, but that of the whole 
civilised world. Th* German Emperor will 
ride in th* sad procession, and his son 
and heir will b* among th* mourners ; there 
also will b© ©eon the King of tb* Belgians, and 
th© Kings of Porttoal and of Grrrtr. Among 
the Heir# Apparent or Presumptive to Imperial 
or Royal crowns will b* present tho Archduk* 
Franz Ferdinand of Austria, th© Crown Prine© 
of Denmark, th* Duke of Aosta, tbo Crown 
Prince of Rocmania, tho Duk© of Starta, th© 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia, th© Crown 
Prince of Siam, and many representatives of th© 
State* of th© German Empire; the Republic 
of Franco send* a special mission, as do the 
Queen of th* Nkthxrlaxm and tho Sultan of 
Turret, while Egypt is represented by Prince 
In# aii in. This illustrious assemblage of kings. 


aorrows, so in th* depths of our profound be¬ 
reavement we tender, as a nation, oar b**rtf©iti 
gratitude to those who*© presence is a testi¬ 
mony of Jbo affection and eetocm felt by th© 
peoples they represent forth© person, character, 
and all-wu© influence of her to who*© mortal 
remains wo, and with ns the world, pay a sorrow¬ 
ful and eternal farewell. Beneath all tho diffe¬ 
rence# and jealousies and rivalries which troubl* 
tb* nationalities into which mankind is dividod 
•here i* ever latent, sometime* obscured but 
never extinguished, that feeling of a common 
humanity which is the sheet-anchor, as it were, 
of th* peace of th* world. Solemn oc c—inm 
such a a th© prtvor.t giro stnmgth to thee© sen ti¬ 
ara ta, which is not all expeadod on their ephe¬ 
meral manifestation. “ The dusky strand of 
death 71 entwined in tho tie* of human fellow¬ 
ship fortifies tho ties themselves. Tim remem¬ 
brance of thi* day of sorrow and the shore tho 
illustrious representatives of foreign nation* 
have assumed in our grief will com© back to us 
os a conciliatory influence when in the stem 
struggle of national life wo find ourselves again 
in controversy with our neighbours. Tho feeling 
is deep and unfeigned, and thoso who have com© 
from afar to do honour to th© lamented Monarch 
taken from us will bear back to their reepoctiv© 
countries tho conviction that England is grateful 
and not unmindful. 

It is in no invidious spirit of distinction that 
we emphasis* our special obligation to Ger¬ 
many as represented by th* Emperor, hi* 
son and heir, and so many princes and 
potentate© of tho Empire. Partly because tha 
Germans and ourselves are closer akin than 
other members of tli* great F.uropcan family, 
and partly, also, because of tho fact that tho 
blood of our beloved Queen flows in tho veins of 
the chief of that mighty Fatherland, wo fool tho 
touching devotion shown by Wu.nxui II. more 
nearly. How deep that devotion was none but 
1 liras* who*© sad privilege it was to sbaro th* 
watchc* of tho death chamber at Csborno can 
fully appreciate. For hours together bis Im¬ 
perial Majesty never quitted tho bcdiid© of hia 
august grandmother, and tho dying Queen, next 
to her immediate children, singled out her 
grandson for recognition with her last earthly 
gas©. To say that th* heart of the people hsa 
been touched by this phase of th* sorrowful 
chapter in their history, is to express but in¬ 
adequately th© feeling of personal gratitude 
which it ha* awakened towards his Majesty, 
who, in hi* reply to the congratulatory telegram 
sent him on his birthday by th© Berlin Magis¬ 
tracy, dwells on thedeep and painful impression 
made upon his mind by the death of his '' beloved 
and esteemed grandmother.” For, truth to tail, 
nearly all has been personal, and only aa 
infinitesimal little has been political, in these 
last suffering days. Tho heart has been too 
full to allow of subtle and fur-reaching 
calculations of th* head. And yet, as 
nation* are but men and women, this personal 
element, undesigned and unpremeditated, must 
have its influences nn th* work-a-day busineaa 
of th© future, and may, indeed, have momentous 
consequences that wo wot not of to-day. 

Though th© debt w© have contracted, spon¬ 
taneously and involuntarily, oa on© rido and 
tb© other, to the German Emperor, and, through 
him, to Germany, is special, th* influeno© of 
today's solemnities will bo um venal. Out 

national grief cause* us to look with more charit¬ 
able ey<« npon others, and, perhaps, in turn, th* 
sympathy of the world with us may have a soften¬ 
ing effect upon the judgments of our neighbour# 
with regard to onr character and policy. 
Of good augury, indeed, u th* friendlier ton® 
which, under the shadow cast by th« 
death of the Queen, ha* begun to 
manifest itself in many of th* leading jooraai« 
of tho Continent. Something, perhaps, of tha 
less kindly estimate formed of our race is 
due to th* fact that our domestic history 
for many centuries has fostered tho habit of 
very froij speech. “ It was our ancient privi- 
lego, my lords, To put whato'er w© felt not fear¬ 
ing into words." It may be that this gift of aa 
tmstaunchod speech, in tho written a* well as 
in th© spoken word, ha* made us appear brusqus 
and inconsiderate in our dealings. Faults of 
manner aro not wholly venial, but they do 
us injustice who interpret an undiplomatio 
directness for deliberate disregard of th© feel¬ 
ings of others. Wo have no quarrel, and nn 
serious cause of quarrel, with any Power. TH* 
world is largo enough for all, and, though 
w© mauifret a fierce tenacity in defending 
wliat wo believe to be our righto, it can¬ 
not fairly be imputed to us that, in the exoroi** 
of thoso righto, w© display a selfish exclu¬ 
siveness. Onr policy of throwing open cTery mar¬ 
ket wo pou«« or acquire to tb© producer* of 
the rest of the world should be sufficient proof 
that commercial greed is not our bovcuaig sin. 
Peace, too, is not only tho greatest British into- 
rest, but is the dearest aspiration of a raco which, 
though haughty and tenacious of ito righto, can¬ 
not bo charged with loving war for war's sake. 
At this moment of national sorrow there is hardly 
a household in the United Kingdom that ia non 
feeling too acutely and directly the stern sacri¬ 
fice* exacted by war ever to enter upon it lightly 
or without sufficient justification. Of this sido 
of our character wo trust fervently that thos* 
who liavo come from near or distant land*, to do 
homage with us at the gravesido of her whose loss 
wo are deploring, will carry away a conviction. 
In any case, they will at least take homo with 
them thi* orturnnew—that their presence on 
thoso shores at such a moment is most deeply 
appreciated by every class of tho people, and 
that when the time of controversy and rivalry 
recur*, aa it will, England will not forget 
in her day of contention the solacing sympathy 
and th© kindly intention* displayed for her in but 
bereavement by the chosen representatives of Um 
great nation* of tho world. 


















QUEEN VICTORIA 


princes, and potentate* furnishes not only 
living token of the gnef in which the 
world has been plunged, but is also an 
unmistak cable testimony to the udokim 
influence exercised by Queen Victoria over th* 
affairs and destinies of civilised humanity. And 
as Sovereign and people in this country, ara 
happily one, with common joys and common 


HER MINISTERS. 


Not a year had elapsed from tbo Coronation 
When tho Queen ram© into conflict with th* 
heeds of th* Tory party. Lord Melbourne's 
Government, having carried an important pro¬ 
posal by thn narrow majority of five votes, re¬ 


signed. On th© advie* of th© Doko of Wel¬ 
lington, Sir Robert P**l was sent for, nnd h© 
was proceeding to form his Ministry when ho 
*tt confronted with the intimation that it was 
her Majesty's wish that aU tb* hulk* of her 
Household should retain their appointments. 
Mrs. Oliphant, who saw much of tb© Queen, 
xolatei, that bir Robert appealed to her Majrety # 
practical good sens©, and, this failing, *dded 
“ that, if th© Quran refused to part with her 
Indira*, it was useless to send for him,” to which 
It is said tho Quran replied with spirit, “ You 
will bo pleased to recollect, Sir Robert, that it 
was not rav wish you should bo sent for at all. 
■Whether th.i* words were used or not th*M » 
no question about tbo young Monarch’s firmness- 
Lord Palmar*ton wrote to tho British Ambassa¬ 
dor in Paris: ** They carao threo time* to the 
charge- First, Peel made tb© demand singly, 
th« n h© brought to his aid the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, and again be ram© bank with tb* unanimous 
opinion of th© Cabinet that was to be. The 

_ ,_ a. _. »#wwl Arm a ran in it all 


Opinion ot tuo uaDinec im w ~ 

Queen, almovt unadvised, stood firm against all 
tor-* u-MauIu, sbowod a presence of mind, a 
firmness, a discrimination, far beyond her rear#, 
and had much tho best of it in her d»«cn**ion 
with Peel and th* Duke." Tb©outgoing Cabinet 
took the sid© of the Sororeign. By their adneo 
she wrote th© subjoined letter to Peel: 

Buckingham Palace, May 10, 1839. 

Tho Quran, having considered tho proposal 
mado to bor yeeterdav by Sir Robert Peel, to 
remove th© Ladies of fcer Bed-chamber, cannot 
consent to adopt a course which ah* con¬ 
ceive* to bo contrary to usage, and which is 
repugnant to her feelings. 

In consequence of this note Sir Robert gave 
up tho attempt to form a Ministry, lord 
Mctbourue's Cabinet resumed office, und th© 
Quran retained th© Ladie* of her Household. 

Another and far more notable exception to the 
general rule of smoothness occurred in thecas© of 
Irfird Palmerston, which brought to light the 
decisiveness with which the Queen could act when 
rireurastances called for decision. Th© energetic 
Foreign Minister, of whom Fonblanquc remarked 
that “ hi* desk was his peril," ou several occa¬ 
sions forgot both his coBeaguou and his Quran. 
Her Majesty and th© Cabinet learnt at times of 
tbo doings of the Foreign Secretary from th© 
newspapers. This led to that famous not© to 
Lord John Russell, then Prim* Minister, which is 
referred to in Mr. Ashley's “ Life of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston” oa “The Queen’s angry memorandum of 
August, 1850.” This historic document ran 
thus: 

Osborne. An*. U. 1850- 

With reference to Uie convoriatiou about Lord 
Palmerston which the Queco had with Lord John 
Burnell tbo other day. and Lord Palmwateoa dis¬ 
avowal tbit ho ever intended any disrespect to bar by 
th* vat.ou* neglects of which »he ku had ao long and 
©i often to oomplam. she thinks it right, in order to 
jMevent any mistake for the future, to explain what it 
js aha expects from th* Foreign Secretary. Sb* re¬ 
quire*: 

1. That he will dlstlnetlv *tat© what ho proposes in 
» given coao. in order that tbo Queen may know as 
eiistinctly to wtiat the baa given her Royal sanction. 

2. Haviug once given her sanction to a meature, that 
it he uo* arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. 
6u<h aa act ah© nuit consider ai failure in sincerity 
towards Ut* Crown, and justly to be vwited by tli© 
cxcrciso of her Constitutional right of diamiaaing that 
Minister. Sb# aspects to be kept informed of what 
passes between him and tlio Foreign Ministers, before 
important decision* are taken, basod upon that mter- 
eourae; to teeaiv* tho foreign despatch** in good time, 
to havo Um drafts for ber approval sent to her in 
sufficient time to mak© hcraatf acquainted with their 
coo ten la before they must be sent off. The Queen 
think* it boat that Lord John Russell abouM show this 
Jotter to Lord Palmereton. 

Th© fore© and n oewi ty of tW# firm remon¬ 
strance wot© mad© clear by tho Kossuth cat© and 
Napoleon’s Coup-d'Etat. _ Lord Palmerston re¬ 
ceived addresses from Koasuth’s admirers, in 
which th© Emperors of Austria aud Russia were 
spoken of os ^odious nnd detcstAbl© assassins,” 
and in hi# speech, while not concurring “with 
tome of tho expressions u#®d in th© address©*,” 
ho considered himself ** extremely flattered and 
honoured ” by their presentation. Her Majesty 
felt this so strongly that by her request it war 
brought before th© Cabinet, and she wrote to- 
Lord John Russoll: 


It is no question with Um Queen whether ah* p!oue# 
tbo Emperor of Auatria or not. but whether ah© sire# 
him a just ground of complaint or not. Ahlif ate doc* 
ao. also can never bailor© that this will add to he* 
popularity with bar own people. 

immediately after tb© Cabinet Council th© 
Prim© Minister wrote to inform th© Queen that 
Lord Palmerston had been cautioned as to th© 
necessity of “ guarded conduct in tb© present 
very critical condition of Europe.” adding th»' 
hop© that “ this would have its effect ” upon the 
Foreign Minister. Two days before, tho Coup 
el'Etat in Paris had occurred'nnd th© Queen, fore¬ 
seeing tho gravity of th© situation, wrote to 
Lord John Russell, counselling the importenc© 
of eta- Ambassador, Ixird Norman hr, remaining 
“ entirely passive." Th© Premier agreed in thi* 
policy, and promised that Lord Normanby should 
b© instructed accordingly. Without consulting 
Ins colleague# or informing her Majesty, L rd 
Palmerston expressed to Count Walowski, tb* 
French Ambassador in London. “ his entire ap¬ 
probation of the act of the President." On being 
apprised of thi* declaration, her Majesty wrote 
to the Prime Minister that sh© could not believe 
Lord Palmerston could havo given any such ap¬ 
proval in complete contradiction to the line of 
strict neutrality which the Quran desired to sre 
followed, and which tli© Cabinet approved. Sh© 
asked if Lord John knew anything about “ th© 
alleged approval, which, if true, will again expos© 
th© honroty and dignity of tlicQucen's Government 
in tli© ©y©» uf th© world." It i* matter of history 
that in consequence of these proceeding* Lord 
Palmerston was compelled to resign, neither th® 
Quran nor tho Cabinet being satisfied with his 
defence that the communkmtton to Count 
Walewxkt was unofficial. It w testimony to thp 
soundness of our C'oui’itution that there waa 
©till a brilliant future left for Lord Palmerston; 
but this incident also show* that in time* of crtsi* 
the Sovereign of thi- Empire is not a more orna¬ 
ment *1 figure With still more effect was that 
h-Mon taught in th© grave difficulty with th© 
United State- which arose m regard to the Trent 
nffair. Our Cabinet , in December. 1961, drafted 
a despatch to tho Washington Government of 
tho too* of which, on tha ad vie© of tho Prince 
Consort, the Queen did Rot approve. Writing 
in her Majesty’s name, Pnnco Albert suggretoa 
amendments calculated to make the dc^psOch 
much more accoptebl© to th* Federal Govern¬ 
ment. These were adopted, and Lord Pal¬ 
merston. then Prime Minister, acknowledged to 
h-r Majerty Out th* alterations in the dwpaiMt 
hid contributed essentially to the peaceful ieUl»- 
mrnt of tb* dispute. That hi»tonc memorandum 
in th© Quran'* name was from tho hand of th© 
Prinre Consort, and was, tn her Majesty’s own 
WonL. tho last thing ho •r , >r wrote.' 

With this exception, a mere episodo in the 
Ion© (•uc-eisi.-lnn <sf tVhiiMtii .c 


long ra c care km of Cahinet* with winch th© Queen 
had to transact buaimwx of State, her rela¬ 
tions with both partiew in office were oniincoU* 
rat factory. A story i* told that Lord Mel- 
bourn© one© urged her Majesty’* acraptoncw of 
a certain measure on tho ground of ite exp©, 
tliraney, oral that the young Qh t— it 
th© very beginning.of her reign- replied: “ I 
havo been taught to judge between right, and 
wrong, but expediency is a word that l neither 
wish to hear nor to understand.” That store 
like many other#^concerning her Majesty, jj 
n myth- Queen Victoria belonged to a frimilw 
that was remarkable for it. diplomatic ability. 
lho Homo ot HaxtvC.o hurg-Gothn. m the old 






















ffljr thtiln ffrlrgrnplj. February 2nd, 1901. 










Thiohew, tho Queen's am! Prince Albert's grand- 

' »r**tf, mid 


mother, King ImpM, tho Quean heraolf, 
the Pnnc« Contort* gave the world mrn and 
-women of remarkably gifted diplomatic quality, 
precisely thetypoof mind torocognisetbat many 


aw*tiou in rtatwmlt mn»t be act tied not by ns 
feccnce to abstract tight and wrong, but con¬ 


sideration® of « 
ib« recognition or which tho smooth working of 
the Brittsk Conet tution it so much duo. That 
diplomatic quality survive* in him who has now 
succeedod to the Throim. 


QUEEN'S INTEREST 
IN WOMEN. 


Throughout Queen Victoria'* long reign ahe wit 
naturally brought more into contact with men than 
with members of ber own mx. Her Uajeety, bowetcr. 
wan vary fond of women, and deeply interested tn 
tliem. With no aympalhy for maim thneaa, or even 
far the theory of womanly equality with man. our late 
Queen watobed with eager pleasure the dcvetopmsi* 
of woman'* eicration in all branch** of life, capeeially 
in education Her Majcaty * influence rcer girl* and 
wrmcn vrs* always inch a* to lew! to the development 
of the beat and nobles* txhita in their <hamete r*. which 
is in great part the secret of her Majesty having been 
so devotedly loved and so faithfully served by women 
brought into personal contact with her. The Queen's 
own aimplo records of her li/e in the Highland* testify 
to tho fact that the wa* personally attached to. and 
interested in. her humble eerving-womeo, known in 
Raya! circle*, cot a* ladle*' maid*, but a* " dresser*" 

Emilio and Annie axe two waiting-women in thl* 
bumble capacity who wore often of her Majesty's imall 
write when travelling in tho Highlands after her 
widowhood. Th* first was Emilio DtUweilrrc, who wa* 
l»r in th* Royal aerrio*; the second Annie Macdonald, 
frequent references are mad* in th* Qneca's diary to' 
these attendants, and to the fact that her Majesty 
herself *»w that thev were comfortably lodged when 
the Royal party were accommodated in great house* 
and Ui stopping-place: on tong expeditions. Even 
th* comfort of Lady Churchill * maid seems to bare 
been a matter of oor.requenee to the Queen. There 
wa* ao woman-servant who was brought into oanUct 
with thla Royal mistress who did net Jovo her ; but 
that waa not because lior Majesty was careless 
about the nervine of her sropiojte. On the contrary, a 
loialrnaa more particular about th* manner cf the 
•craws* rendered could scarcely bare boon found. Once 
when the Qumo waa travelling incognito in the High¬ 
lands as Lady Churchill, that lady's maid was con¬ 
gratulated on having such an easy piste, proving that 
her Majesty, if particular was not exacting. A.» 
example of the interest evinced by tho late Sovereign in 
fccr female act-rant* occurred at Balmoral, when, hair¬ 
ing that ooo of her maid*, whose mother had also boon 
in her service, waa going to bo roamed, and for some 
reason the ceremony would have to bo postponed, tho 
Queen herself provided tho trousseau and in person 
gavo the girt away. 

There are many god-daughter* of th* great Queen 
in humble v- in high life. It was always her Majesty’s 
custom to tallow their career* as they grew to 
girlhood and womanhood, and to exort a good, en¬ 
nobling influence. The Queen baa left us a simple 
»amlrve of one Scotch christening, at which ahe wa* 
sponsor for an infant Victoria. It flnabos: -The 
•civic* was concluded with another abort prayer and 
the usual Messing. I thought it meat appropriate, 
touching, and impressive. 1 gave my present (a silver 
mug) to th* father, and kissed the little baby." In 
the god-daughters in a higher station of life—and of 
these her Majesty had many—she always took an 
affect in net* interest, and on their presentation to ber 
at Court invariably kissed them. Th* po«t of Maid 
of Honour to the Qnecn was eagerly coveted by parents 
for their daughters, not alone for the poaitien. sroal' 
•alary, and llf*-titJ» of Honourable attached to it. but 
also because, of the training and tho splendid influence 
exercised by the Royal mistress. Examination of a 
Jirt of Maid* of Honour shows how very few resigned 
except to be married or to be appointed to another 
place in the Household. Tho Hon. Harriot Phipps 
resigned In March. 1363. and bis sioon been Woman 
of tbs Bed-chamber. When her Maids of Honour 
married tho Queen had thorn frequently at Court, 
la 1894 two Maids of Honour warned, tbo Hon. 
Roes Hood to Mr. Evans, of Ford Abbey, and 
the Hon. Mary Hughe*. To ooo of them sucoceded 
the Hod. Judith Harbord, who wa* nrivately prr- 
rcotod to tbo Queen by ber mother. Lady Butteld. 
The Maxi* of Honour were very actively employed 
during their wait* at Court. One of the Queen * good 
influences was exeroisod by her own lov* of work, and 
her dislike to ace anyone idling timo in bar vicinity. 

On the subject of ber pcrwonal control of the lady 
monbers of her HouwhoU her Majesty waa very strict, 
•nJ insisted that all the young ladies should conform 
to certain requirements. No change was made in the 
rales to bo observed by these Maids from the first 
tnonth of her Majesty a reign tralil its close. Th* 
choice «w made by I he Sovereign from among girl* 
©* good birth, not necessarily daughter* of peer*. Tbo 
Qnecn. who wae herself an arronrplisiftd muawsan. and 
no mean artist, required aoccmipiiahmemtain ber Mavis 
of Honour. They had to write and speak German and 
french fluently and fauUowly A little Latin was 
desirable and a perfect pronun-nation of Lngludi. 
A knowledge of music was a necessity, and the Queen's 
Maids bad to be able to play and sing. Nor waa her 
Majcaty patient with excuses for non-exhibition of 
these talent*. On an* orvarior. when a Maid of Honour 
pleaded that she bad a cold when asked to sing in the 
evening, the Queen at once granted her permission to 
p> to bed. 

When ber Majesty rode on horsobaok ber maids of 
honour bad to be good rider* loo, as one wa* always in 
attendance. One young lady did not know this when 
*b« came to her first “ wail " at Court, and wbea com¬ 
manded to attend her Majcaty on horseback had no 
habit. The Queen wa* told, and lent her young atten¬ 
dant one of ber own, which had to be farm'd on, as H did 
not quite At, The ride, however, continu'd for Iw© 
boon and a quarter, and the Queen made no refcreuoe 


Noodle work and a alight knowledge of game* were 
also very useful to the Queen's Ma-da. Silence respeo- 
ing any business that their BoyaJ mattes* might ask 
them to perform, discretion, a complete atoidaneo of 
■oandil, abaoluto puncteaiity and great neatnea* ami 
are of their personal appt-aninoe were demanded by 
the Queen, so (hat the (nin u- waa a splendid oim> 
fort hoie fortunate onougb to be appointed. Tbsoboioi 
wa* always inado by the late Queen from among 
girl* of good birth known to hrr Majcaty almost fr-.ni 
their childhood. The Hon. Sylvia Edwardca waa jieo- 
bably the youngest Maid of Honour ever appointed, 
having boon just over seventeen when aha first went 
to Court, Ulus tho Queen took a strong personal 
interest in and most beneficially influent**! a long 
•mcession of ladies who served her in this capacity. 

(Vmi-lerali.-ti for <.th«c* (be Queen inculcated 
in her own children arxl in those women who were 
■bout ber person. Her Majesty herself frequently 
attended the funerals of women Mirant*, and had 
frineesa Beatrice as companion. On one oce*- 
atou. when the Royal liaggage wa* lost in the 
Highland* for a night, her Majcaty borrowed a veil 
from one of her waiting-women to arrange on her bead 
instead of a cap. Her Majesty’* consideration for and 
kind. judicious treatment of her women servants 
caused them to stay with bar for Lho be* 1 , part of thee 
•lira. Wnttug of EmUic Dittwaiirr in 1866, tbo Queen 
said: " My first dresser, a native of Carlarube. in tha 
Grand Duchy of Baden, who has been twtnty-four 
years in my ssrvice." Of Annie Macdonald, in tbo 
same year, bar Majesty wrote: “My first wardrobe 
woman, who baa bean twonty-eewn year* m my s*r- 
. daughter of Mitchel the IsU blacksmith *t 


<'Urbanturn, near A her grille. and ».<low of ay font. 
n * a ‘ Jeba MaodoaaJd." The lata Hovtrrlgu's interest 
in Ur women rand-red tW service swat to them, 
and the Queen invariably rebuked any rnvmbar of li«r 

own family who spoke roughly to * servant. 

A Uowm which the Queen a interest in woman always 
taught waa kindness to and revorenoe for age. Many 
ar» the s-Akus of gentle sympathy and goodness re- 
eordol of ber toward* old women in her young*, dava 
and tn bar diary the Queen alludes to visits made by 
her to aged women and to the report with which she 
listened ^ what they- had to say. One ancient lady 
•mused her Majesty by falling on her knee*. Another 
asked Brine*** Louim to tel) her what to say to the 
Queen In 1895 th* Queen sent for old Mrs. Keeler 
then in ber ninetieth year, to Buckingham Palaee, and 
both bar Majesty and the Empress Frederick wore *o 
good and kind to her that it wa* the greatest source of 
gra ti fi es U oa to the old lady in be cloasug life. An 
Invitation to Iria Queen's garden-party waa aim mi 
to Mr*. Keeiey by Royal command, and never waa a 
prouder woman than ahe when ahe went to order her 
gown for this event, which the aaid must lie of silk to 
stand alone good enough for the Queen to we that she 
bad dee* her hart to do honour to the oorasion. 

Spontaneous sympathy in trouble tho Queen shewed 
by her intercut in women. When uew. was brought 
to her that the Prince Imperial waa killed, ber first 
thought wa* that it should be gentJv broken to the 
wrilowcd and childless Em|>re.« Kugtei* before it 
appeared in the papers. Her Majesty sent for * n J 
waa meat gracious and kind to a poor old woman 
called Cotter, whom ton wa* killed id the explosion 
in tha Solent. Tbo Queen saw and eondolnd with 
the widow* of all tha men k fled then. 

Co-urteay to and rerognition of those who miuiitorsd 
to her pleasure were alto insunond by her Majesty's 
interest in women. Jenny Lind was a favourite, and 
Madame Album has been accorded a special meed 
of favour. Eleanor* Duse, Blanche MarohcaL and 
Madame Calve arc among the foreign artists whose 
heart* our great Queen captured by her eultarvd ap- 
preciatiou of Ibdr art. ami graceful personal reoogni- 
tkai of themselves In women worker, in art. philan¬ 
thropy, literature, and nursing the Queen waa over 
int created, and when any member of her mi ahonr 
out for an act of parson*! bravery there waa no one 
who wa* mere quick to recognise and appraise th* 
deed than the Sovereign. Womanhood owv* more 
than words can tell to th* late Queen, wbcoe whole 
Ufa, nil*, and r ec o rd make it a proud thing to be a 
woman. Throughout her long life her influence over 
members of her own sax, whether gentle or simple, 
to ennobling and salutary. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 

AND MUSIC. 


Whim only seven rears of age, bor Into 
Majcaty, then Princess Victoria, win placed 
Under a muse master, Mr. John Bernard Sole. 
This gentleman enjoyed considerable repute as a 
singer and also as a t«a< her of bia art. The son 
of a well-known boas vocalist, he started upon hie 
rareer aa a chorister at St. Goorgu’s Chape), 
Windsor, and at Eton College- He t-nded, In 
1656, as organist of tbo Chapel Royal, St. 
James's. Air. Sale’s voice, like his father's, was 
a powerful baas, which, on the evidence of one 
■who knew him. he uw>d in n chaste and refined 
manner. Tbo Princess's teacher lor the piano¬ 
forte was Mr*. Lucy Anderson, a native of Bath, 
nnd the firxt lady pianist to appear under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society. After 
succeeding to the Throne, the Queen took 
lessons in singing from another powerful bo**— 
liabUc he, but it i* worthy of note, u» illustrating 
the tactfulness of the Dachete of Kent, that her 
musical preceptors in childhood were both of 
English birth. At that tiroo tho minds of native 
musicians wore more than tu-uaUy exercised 
against the predominance of their foreign 
brethren, and, m will presently appear, they 
untried their grievances to tbo very foc-t of the 
Throne. It was not one of their complaints that 
tho artistic training of the Heiress-apparent had 
been handed over to alien professor*. From ltie 
available record* of music at th* Court of Wil- 
lian. IV we gather that Princess Victoria was 
not a frequent auditor st tbs performance* 
ordered by Royalty. Yet the Court made, 
though frivolous in part, had it* “improving" 
side, thanks to Queen Adelaide. That amiable 
lady and liberal patron*--* of all things good sup¬ 
ported a private band of her own, who** strict* 
aba could command at any time Queen Ade¬ 
laida, of course, selected the works performed -it 
liar private concert*, and a list of tlwm* played 
daring a single week at Brighton when the 
Court w*» in residence them will sufficiently in¬ 
dicate her Majesty's taste. They wnra Mozart’s 
“ Jnpitor ” symphony, and overture, “ L« Nokxo 
■ di Figaro," Cherubini's overture to " Anacreon." 
Auker't overtuh* to “ Actean/' and the prefuda 
to Bellini's “ Straniera.’' a bolero by ReiMuger, 
ami a MS. overture by one Hwnst-1, described 
a* a clever young artist of Dread on. Hero, it 
is true, no British mu-ic figure*, but tho 
chronicler is careful to add: “Her Majc*ty is 
also sensible of the great merit* of many of ber 
British subject*, and i« often pleated to listen, 
sinmpt other*, to the charming strains ol 
Barnett's ' Mountain Sylph.’ ’’ About th* sam* 
time certain choruses from Mendelssohn's * St. 
Paul " were performed, n* also selections from 
‘•Fidelio," Beethoven? Mas* in C, Hummel's 
Maos in E flat, and Mozart’s overture, “ La 
Clomenxa dt Tito." It wa* with this worthy 
example before her that Princes* Victoria ap¬ 
proached womanhood and the steps of the 
Throne. 

The Prince** oocnaionally attended public 
concert* with her mother, and was present 
at one giv.-m by Mr. Sale, in Alay, 1837, at tho 
HanoTer-sqaare Rooms. " Tho performance 
waa honoured," wo read, by the presence of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and of 
Mr. Sale’s Royal pupil, tho Princes* Victoria, 
who, upon their entering the room, were re¬ 
ceived with tbo band's playing and singing tho 
National Anthem, and by the rising of th* whole 
company." On this oorasion a cantata comno««d 
in honour of the Royal visitors by .Michael Balfo 
was produced. As to the musical lante and ac¬ 
quirement* of Princes* Victoria just before her 
elevation to the Throim. we may cite a speech 
delivered by Sir George Smart at tho annual 
dinner of the Crotchet Club. In proposing th* 
toast, “ Prince** Victoria and the rest of the 
Royal family," Sir George, speaking from the 
chair, said that ** it afforded him the highest 
gratification to state that the amiable Princess 
was not only fond of music, but- was herself an 
excellent judge, and an accomplished performer 
on the pianoforte, am! the more sterling the 
composition the more bar Royal Highnuns ad¬ 
mired it-" At this point Mr. Tom Cooke sang 
" Rich and rare were tha gems she woro," the 
company “ rapturously nppiauding " the stanza 
following: 

■ Lady, dort then not tear to stray. 

So Ion* and lovaly. through this Wosk wayP* 

" Sir Knight. I fa*) no* the least alarm, 
i No son of Brin will offar me harm; 

For though they love woman and golden store, 

Sir Knight, they low honour and virtue more." 

The chairman then informed the company that 
!iu friend Sale, who had the honour of bem* 
musical instructor to her Royal Hi^hnem, had 
juat informed him that he wa* confident that, 
whenever it might pleaae Provi-hVe to nlaon 
the Pnnowr. Victoria on the Throne of Er.gUn-1, 


every British musician »ould hare i -u- 
_a i;t«la l«ter K:na Wiiiisoi n 


away, and tho bopo of British musicians beenma 
Quean. „ 

Tbe Queen began by appo-nring Sir George 
Smart s* conductor of her private Engiitb oon- 
corU, Madam* Dnlcken aa h«r Majeatv r a pianist, 
nnd Mr. Weippert aa director of the Court quad- 
rille band. Meanwhile tbe private band of Queen 
Adelaida was broken up. At the same time it 
was suggested, by whom in the first installoo 
does not appear, that a national ode ahonld be 


doe* not appear, that a national one onouui oe 
composed tor use on festival occasions, *• through 
which all might show their devoted affection and 
loyalty for thalr Sovereign." Alandelwotm. 
according to the Morning rod, had undertaken 
to provide the music, and appropriate words ware 
found in the “ Roderick ” of Southey, who was 
then Poet Laurent*. The lines in question, aa 
adapted to the mx of the monarch, will apeak 


Lord God of ftoate. of angels, and of man, 
Creator and D-it>osar. King of Kings. 

Baler of earth end hsavau, look down this day, 
And multiply Thy blsmmgs on the head 
Of this Thy servant, etiaean in Thy right I 
He Then hft eouasrtkr, bar comforter. 

Her bop*, her joy. bar refuge and hor strength. 
Crown ber with juaUas and with fomtudsl 
Defend ber with Thy slJ-«uiuc.«n» ebield I 
Bur-round ber everywhere with tha right hand 
Of Thine afl-prceeot power, and with too might 
Of Thine oi ‘ |£ 


d tcndcncaoi and 


Thy oiueen angst* forth, that potently 
And royalty against all enemies 
8b# hist anduiw sad triumph! Bins the land 
O’er which she U appenud; biees it with 
Th* waters of th# firmament, the springs 
Of tha tow-lying deep, the fruit* which eun 
And moon mature for man, toe prccioua atoraa 
Of tbe «lam si bills, sad all the gifu 
Of earth, iu wealth and fulness. 

The idea wa* not carried out, and pite tia that 
the words of Urban to the " Last ol the Gotha " 
were not clothed in Mendelssohns music. 

British murician* were not slow to approach 
the throne of the new monarch. In the A/uricd 
iron'd of -Iune 23, 1837, appeared an address to 
the Queen from the editor of that journal. Attar 
the usual congratulations and profession of 
loyalty, this document prooecdod : “ If, in thin 
early stage of your Alajewty’s entrance upon tha 
most arduous and deeply responsible charge that 
can fail to the lot of humanity, it would not be 
deemed impertinent to solicit the gracious atten¬ 
tion of your Maiestv to the condition of 
one claaaof your Majesty's subject*, I would 
venture, as th* organ of that class, 
to renuMt that your Majesty will con¬ 
descend especially to protect and patronise 
the Hrili-h musician, ana, according to tbe well- 
advised judgment of your Majesty, to promote 
and foster tho cultivation of native musical 
science, the increase of which, for n sor.es of 
years, haa doubt lea* contributed i 
degree to concentrate the * 
to soften the national character 
which, in the philosophical study of it, oonoen- 
tratee and strengthens th* faculties, while it ele¬ 
vate* tha mind and gives a grace and dignity to 
sentiment, without enervating tbe physical 
energies. It is the recreation of the true philo¬ 
sopher, the relaxation and solace of tbe opera¬ 
tive and hesd-e vary. At some future tame I 
hope to submit for your Majesty's consideration 
a few thought* which, if acted upon, will, I con¬ 
ceive, extend tho cultivation of this charming 
science in my native country, and add new lust?* 
to tba moral and political character of my 
brethren.” Tboro is evidence that those in 
• bote name tho editor of the MuntoJ B’orU 
xpoke waited anxiously for a sign of favour, 
bat it wa* not till ’ December. 1837, that 
an announcement appeared of tba Queen's in¬ 
tention to establish a private band of anrnntecn 
performers, and that moot of the artiste lately 
aismiaaed from the service of Queen Adelaide 
had boon offered engagement*. When the list 
of name* appeared it wa* found that tbe majority 
wore EnglisV., and that nearly ail tba foreigner- 
had been in the service of George IV. and 
William IT. The in*trumeata were fire clari¬ 
nets, two flute*, two oboo*, two bassoons, two 
horns, a trumpet, trombone, serpent, and drums 
—seventeen in sD, with Mr. Audoraon aa 
director. To thee* particular* a contemporary 
journal added : “ They ILb* band) have already 
performed during fire evening* before ber 
MajctiVy. who hue boon thought to bo rather 
excinsiro in bar partiality for the modern Italian 
music. This, however, ww can take upon 
ourselves to contradict—at all evenU. 

a< far a* the selections may be said to indicate 
the Royal taste, which have incinded movo- 
> from Spoilt-'* *' Jeaaonda." Meyerbeer's 


Huguenots,” Weber’s “ Euryantbo," 
Beethoven's “ Fidelio," 


In January, 1837, the Queen became patron 
of tbe Philharmonic Sociotv, which event was 
spokeo of a* "gratifying assurance of her 
Majesty’s unabated attachment to tho art, and 
continued encouragement to it* professor*. ' 
This feeling wa* strengthened when, a little 
later, tbo Queen extended her patronage to 
tho Choral Fund, an institution tor the relief 
o! distroK*cd musicians, their widows and 
orphans, and, still a little Inter, promoted her 
old music-master, Mr. Sale, to be an organist 
of the Royal Chapel. Between Easter, 1838, 
and tha Coronation in June, her Majcaty gave 
a terios of vocal and instrumental conoarta id 
Buckingham Palace, for which leading English 
artist* wore engaged. The Queen was at this 
timo a frequent attendant at the Italian Opera, 
“ Otello,” “I Puritani,” " Nonna," and other 
worlu of that clam engaging the Royal atten¬ 
tion, a* was to bo expected in the ease of a 
pronounced lover of absolute melody, which 
character the monarch sustained aimply and 
honestly, to the end of ber long life. English 
music, however, had it* revenge at the Oorona- 
tion. For this imposing ceremonial n special 
orchestra and chorus appeared, tbe voices num¬ 
bering 288, and tbe baud 115. As to tbe pro¬ 
gramme selection* were made from jh* work* 
of Handel, Boyce, Atwood, Knyvett, and Sir 
George Smart, who conducted. For th# choio* 
of one of these works the Queen, it appears, 
was not responsible, and there wa* much plain 

r iking in consequence. “The musical part 

♦he cerrmnnv ” sain t' 


of the ceremony," said the Sprdator, “ waa 
a libel on the present state of the art in this 
country, for the Quern ha* had a composer 
thrust upon her who cannot compose. She 
l-«d appointed Bishop, hut the intrigue* of 
another Bishop .Charles of I^ndon) and Sir 
George Smart procured the latter the situation, 
despite her Majesty’s wish.” The Queen was 
patroness of th* two-daya’ musical festival given 
in the Abbey, amid the Coronation trappings, 
but ahe did not attend the performance*. She 
was present, however, at Her Majesty'* TbeatTO 
when Costa's *' Malek Adel ” had a first bear¬ 
ing, and Rubini made so groat a sensation in 
tbe finale. Tha Quean was pleased to encore 
one of the numbers, and afterward* presented 
the composer with a grand pianoforte. Her 
Majesty’* love of Italian music and patronage 
of foreign artist* had the effect of musing some 
•it-contont in ui* ranks of the profession. This 
the " Musical World " rebuked : “ It is mointroui 
to supine that a young and accomplished Queen 
is to be debarred from the amusement* of her 
age and station, and that alto is to be dictated 
to in the choice of the professors who are to 
beguile her hours of relaxation from State 
affairs. We are proud to state that this illiberal 
feeling is anything but general in tho profes¬ 
sion, which, as a body, yields to no other in 
. devoted loyalty to the Sovereign and in ardent 
wish a* for hor" happiness." But in standing up 
far the Queen, the loading musical journal had 
hard words for those who Influenced her judg¬ 



ment In inch matters—a procedure quite con¬ 
stitutional. As n matter of fact, the Queen did 
not (ail in her duty to British art Nauvawngriw 
were on various pncuaifui* invited to th# Palace, 
among them Mis# Birrh, who rapidly secured . 
a high position. Nor were n**pu#ar» left out 
in tha cold, her Majesty paj’ing Mr. John Bar- 
note the compliment «.f ..td.-nng a eooy of hi* 

“ Farmelh,'' after she h*<l hoard * perfonnanoe 
of the oports. In April, 1839, the Queen ap¬ 
peared a* a reformer of Church music, the 
Morning Port announcing: “ Her Majesty 
having expressed on more 
•ion ber dimtisfartion at 
which the musical and choral services arc 


performed at the Chapel Royal, 8t. 
the »ub-dean baa owned summons*! to the orga¬ 




nist* and gentlemen of the choir foe * chapter 
to be hoiden at London House on Tuesday next 
after the houarbofd service at tha chapel, In 
order to sccuro * more efficient performance of 
the duty." Tbe meeting took plaoe, and the 
qu.eUoo resolved itself apparently into one of 
m.-ney, the retir.mvnt allowance of the singer* 
not bring sufficient for them to lira upon, for 
a Inch raov.n thw retained their ooste wltei 
really past work. Bnt the general Audition of 
church music in London, even at 8t. Paul s and 
Wmtmittstor Abbey, was deplorably hod. At this 
time, and after, artiste from tha Italian Opera 
almost exclusively appeared at Court concert*. 
Her Majealy, a* tbo ' Musical World " aaid, wa* 
not to be dic tated to—a fact by no mean* »urprta¬ 
in* if, as was also aaid, En.i;lid) dramatic singers 
wore " tbo worst in tha world in virtue of thoir 
vanity and ignorance." 

The Queen'* marriage in February, 1840, 
naturally fixed the attention ol musicians upon 
Prince Albaat, whose reputation a* a culUireo 
amateur preceded him to this country. “Our, 
r »s dvrs are. prhaps.net aware," aidon* journ I 
that Prince Albert posarcsfe musical teienu of 
a high order, and that at Kaxo-Cobnrp • metical 
society exivta, formed under bis au«pioo*. at tha 
meeting* of which hi* Royal Highnra* and Prince 
Ernest hara always tak.-n a pr.>min«mt part." 
How high were the Udrcit* of the Prinee did not 
fully appear till the publication, soma yaars ago, 
of a' volume of worka from his pen. More impor¬ 
tant than thia matter waa the influence of her 
Majesty’s Conrort upon the musk- of the Court, 
and, to a certain extent, upon that of society. 
One of the first musical acta of the Royal 
couple, or rather of tbe Royal bride, wa* to 
oominono a State performance at Drury 
lane Theatre; choio* of an open falling 
upon John Banratt's "Mountain Sylph" with 
Kenney's faroo, “Raising the Wind,* 1 aa a 
.including piece. A visit to Oovent Garden 
Theatre shortly followed, the programme con¬ 
tain, ag Sheridan Knowlea' " Love.' followed by 
the burletta, " Palter versus Clatter." On each 
occasion some new rnraoa were added to the 
National Anthem. The Koval patronage of 
English work* gave much rated action, aa did an 
announcement that llie Queen and Prince would 
attend one or more of the Anient Conoarta during 
the waaon. To these performance* British 
ramie waa by no means a stranger. Faithful' to 
promise, the Royal pair ware prnumt at tbe first 
concert, to tbe programme of which Handel cxh.- 
tnhotrd eight pieces, and Bach. Purcell, and 
Haydn one each. This waa n wolid feast, not 
entirely unconnected, we may presume, with 
tho torious taste of the Prince. The artist* were 
all English. From thia lime onward.-i. till the 
death of the Prince Oonsort silenced thart-mce 
of music at Court, the position of the art re¬ 
mained nraoticall? unchanged. New care* de¬ 
volved upon her Majesty, but shs still found time 
and opportunity to enjoy-a form of rnrreatioo 
for which ahe never lost her eorlv taste. Chiefly, 
however, the Queen trusted to the guidance of 
her Koval husband, whose aclecticiam embraced 
ail forms of the art—the graver forma a* well aa 
tbo«e simpler and lighter oneain which the Queen 
took an unaffected pleasure. It is unnecessary 
to go into detmls, which, indeed, varied but little 
from veer to Tear; but it may be said that the 
opera enjoyed by far the largest share of Royal 
favour, and. till the oraxh came, the patronage 
bestowed upon tha lyric stage by Queen and 
Prince wa* a* ttn*worviug as it must have been 
profitable to the different manager*. The Royal 
relations with mu-icion*, both creative and exe¬ 
cutive, were at all tunes good, while between 
the illustrious couple and Mendelaaobn a certain 
warmth of friendship increased with mutual 
knowledge. Everybody lias rend the charming 
letter in which the composer described to bis 
mother one of ht» memorable visit* to the English 
Royalti**, and, rending, has admired tbe courtly 
tact of Mendelssohn, wbo. when naked by tho 
Queen if she could do anything more for him, 
Pegged her Majeetv to show him the Royal 
children, urging that ho waa the father of a young 
family. The Quern herstdf guided Mcndatssohn 
to the narxery be dostred to son. 

Following the Prince Consort's death her 
Majesty did not again visit the Opera, but when 
lapse of tune had mitigated grief, and thera 








i young people about her wbo bad a para- 




mount claim to coondcration, opera 
milted to go to her and exert it* charm in‘the 
privacy of hou«chold life. Many an artist now 
mourning the kindly Monarch'* death delight* 
to tel! how simply and cordially the great Queen 
rco«vod them and acknowledged their' effort* 
to pleaae. On one occasion, when the Carl Ro*a 
Company visited Balmoral to play “ Fra 
Diavolo, her Majcety, with whom th* late 
Avn»li y Cooke wa* » favourite, commanded that 






Ayndcy Cooke 
he should again be prosent 
presently appeared, wearing tbe garment*, 
ragged and lorn, <d one of the Fra'i bandit*. H« 
apologised tor hia attire and the Queen laugh, 
ingly said . " Never mind. Mr Couke, I am glad 
to see you in anything." The little story speak* 
eloquently for the Royal lady and mietree* in 
whrite largo heart Idnanew hod it* home. Sub¬ 
sequent to the greatest trial of her life, the Queen 
appeared in the concert-room only on rare 
ocraxhxn. She waa present at the opening of 
the Royal Albert Hall, when music largely en¬ 
tered into ih* programme. In February. 1884, 
her Majesty attended an extra concert of the 
KoysJ Choral Society, and heard Guunod's " Mora 
ot Vita," as performed under tbe direction of 
JoeoDhBarabr. InM*j. HS8, tho Quran again 
visited the Royal Albert Hall, tor a command 
performance of 8ir Arthur Sullivan’* " Golden 
Logsod,’ tbe composer conducting, and towards 
the close of 1899 she appeared—a patheUn 
figure—in St. George's Chapal, Windsor, what 
tun* Sir Walter Parratt directed a rendering of 
' Elijah.' Bowed with age and sorrow, tho 
Royal lady wept as the tender strains of *' O 
met in the Lord " fell upon her ears. She haa 
now entered into tbo Lord's reat, where there 
is neither sorrow nor sighing. Music mingled 
freely with the doing* of more ceremonial 
occasion* in which the Queen took a personal 
pari, »urh aa the laying of the foundation-stone 
if the Imperial Institute (1887) and the opening 
uf the Indian and Colonial Exhibition (1888); 
but, for hy far the greater part, the Queen's eo- 
ivmcat of the art ahe loved was restricted to 
bur homo. 




























